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THE NATURE OF THE POTLATCH By H. G, BARNETT 


O much has been written about the potlatch of the Northwest Coast 

tribes that almost everyone has some ideas about it. Generally, how- 
ever, these ideas are not clear or consistent. As with every other complex 
institution, its various aspects and interrelationships have invited treat- 
ment from several different angles and points of reference. The result has 
been confusion in the minds of most students who have tried to reconcile 
the different emphases one with another and each with its cultural context. 
As Murdock says, too often it has appeared as an “‘excrescence.”’ It seems 
justifiable, therefore, to attempt an evaluation of the essential facts, mainly 
with a view toward adjusting certain misunderstandings.' It should be 
stated that access to unpublished data from the Tlingit, Nootka, and Coast 
Salish, lately collected by Olson, Drucker, and myself, has stimulated this 
attempt.? 

In its formal aspects the potlatch is a congregation of people, ceremoni- 
ously and often individually invited to witness a demonstration of family 
prerogative. Nominally, the entire kin or local group acts as host to the 
visitors. The composition of this body in terms of social units varies from 
time to time depending upon the character of the occasion and the impor- 
tance of the principal in whose honor the celebration is held. The upper 
limit to the number of units which might thus act as host is conditioned 
mainly by the practical requirements of effective cooperation. The impor- 
tant fact, however,and one which has not heretofore received due attention, 
is that there is always a minimum unit which may undertake to entertain 
potlatch guests. This among the Kwakiutl is the so-called mumaym or patri- 
lineal kinship group which is united by a belief in descent from a common 
ances tor and by particular localized traditions and associations. The same 
situation exists among the Nootka and Salish. To the north the correspond- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, New Haven, 
December 1937. Based upon a more inclusive study of ““The Nature and Function of the 
Potlatch.” 

? The field notes and manuscripts of Olson, Drucker, and Barnett have been drawn on toa 
very limited extent since it is impossible for the reader to check with them. 
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ing irreducible unit is the clan, or more exactly, the local segment thereof. 
In no case do members of these localized kinship groups receive at a pot- 
latch given by any co-member.* They unite in pledging support to the 
donor, preparing for the reception, and assisting at the formalities upon the 
appointed day. Conceptually and potentially all are donors and as such 
they do not share in the distribution. 

This introduces the question of participation and provides a clue for a 
better understanding of it with reference to the categories of age, class, and 
sex. Since the potlatch is by nature a mechanism serving restricted family 
and individual interests, one person (or at most a few who are closely re- 
lated) declares his intentions, invites the guests, and assumes the role of 
host. He is, in consequence, to be regarded as the donor. A potlatch, how- 
ever, is by no means always a simple affair with one donor. Actually, in 
most cases it is either a series of minor individual distributions clustering 
about and taking advantage of the congregation occasioned by the major 
event; or it is a conjoint enterprise with any number of lesser contributors 
who publicize and retain their personal connections with their contributions 
and benefit accordingly.* Thus it affords an opportunity for participation by 
all classes and degrees of property owners according to their means. These 
possibilities are open to any member of the society who has the least preten- 
sion to social prominence; and all parties, of high or Jow status, profit by the 
wider publicity and acclaim deriving from the cooperative character of the 
undertaking. The participation is direct and the return in prestige is im- 
mediate. Obviously the system allows for any degree of participation and it 
must not be supposed that those called commoners are excluded from it. 
They as well as the upper class members contribute through their chief and 
receive directly at potlatches. References to this fact are too numerous to be 
disregarded.> That they participate indirectly, though none the less posi- 
tively, there can be no doubt, for the common man is bound to be drawn 
into the system in some measure and to expend his energies in the interests 
of it. Nor is this sheer conscription; for the common man, the poor relative, 
and the skilled artisan all voluntarily trade their loyalty and their services 


* Boas, 1921, pp. 924-27, 978-80, 992, 1021, 1025, 1030, 1048, 1060-62, 1078, 1087; 
1916, p. 537; 1925, pp. 133, 183, 297-309; Murdock, 1936, p. 14; Barbeau, 1929, p. 7; Mayne, 
1862, p. 263. We must be careful to distinguish between the potlatch and the feast given by a 
chief to his group, a valid and important distinction made by the natives themselves. 

* Boas, 1925, pp. 185 seg.; 1916, p. 538; Murdock, 1936, p. 8; Mayne, 1862, p. 264; Swan- 
ton, 1909 (2), p. 179; 1908, p. 442; Curtis, 1916, p. 91; 1915, pp. 217-18, 243; 1913, p. 70. 

5 Collison, 1915, p. 141; Curtis, 1913, p. 72; Boas, 1921, pp. 458, 541, 544, 772, 792, 878- 
80, 924-25, 980, 1026, 1049, 1339; 1925, p. 207. For indirect participation see Boas, 1921, 
pp. 432-33, 768-75, 878, 991, 1039, 1334, 1340-44; 1916, p. 538; 1925, p. 145. 
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for the patronage of a chief and the social favors he is able to bestow at a 
potlatch. None but slaves are excluded on any other basis than their own 
lack of industry or ambition. Even women and children participate freely, 
though the former usually have potlatches of their own separate from those 
of the men.® Doubtless the number of people with an active interest in the 
requirements and the end results of potlatching is greater than has been 
supposed. Not only both sexes, but those of all ages and free classes are 
brought into an intimate relation with it. It is not an obsession, nor even an 
unremitting preoccupation, but it is a persistent incentive and a goal to be 
striven for. 

One advantage of such an institution to the individual in a pre-literate, 
geographically extended society is obvious. As it operates on the Northwest 
Coast, this institution, the potlatch, enables the individual to assemble an 
appreciative and purposeful audience outside his immediate localized kin- 
ship group. He and his heirs benefit directly from the publicity inherent in 
the situation. They speak, sing, dance, or otherwise put themselves before 
the public eye at the same time that some claim to social distinction is 
expressed or implied with reference to them. Claims are commonly em- 
bodied in family names, so that the assumption of the latter customarily 
signifies a claim to certain distinctions and privileges. The announcement or 
reassertion of these claims is in all cases the reason for the potlatch, and no 
potlatch is devoid of them, despite the fact that in some accounts they 
appear as incidental to, rather than provocative of, the occasion. Con- 
versely, so firm is the association that no claim whatever can be made with- 
out a distribution of goods to formally invited guests. This is the concluding 
feature of the celebration and the signal for the unceremonious departure of 
the visitors. 

The goods distributed consist almost entirely of treasure items. They 
have an arbitrary value unrelated for the most part to physical human 
needs. Their consumption utility, especially in recent times, has been negli- 
gible; they consist of cloth, blankets, and other surplus wealth which is 
manipulated solely upon the prestige level. Food, it is true, is consumed 
upon occasions which count in every way as potlatches; but the kinds and 
the quantities of food proper to such feasts preclude them from the category 
of subsistence economy.’ This becomes more certain when we realize that 
the materials of the potlatch are not intended to satisfy the hunger and 
comfort wants of the guests, but first and foremost to satisfy the prestige 
demands of the host, and secondarily that of the individual guests. Clocks, 


6 Boas, 1916, p. 541; 1925, p. 91; Murdock, 1936, p. 11; Curtis, 1913, p. 71 
7 Boas, 1921, pp. 329, 363, 366, 368, 369-70, 390, 432, 439, 463, 527-31. 
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sewing machines, tables, and shawls are bestowed in quantities out of all 
proportion to their practical utility. The economic loss suffered upon occa- 
sions when slaves are murdered or emancipated is not great; in bondage 
they are as much of a liability as an asset and are useful primarily as an 
overt demonstration of the ability to possess them.* The prestige value of 
potlatch goods was characteristic of them even in the days when they con- 
sisted mainly of such directly consumable commodities as meat, fat, and 
skins. A surplus in excess of need then, as later, was requisite for achieving 
social distinction. These facts have an important bearing upon the conclu- 
sions to follow, for it seems certain that the transfer of property at a 
potlatch bears but a remote resemblance to those exchanges which we ordi- 
narily class as economic.® 

In the first place, the goods are bestowed upon the assembled persons in 
their capacity as witnesses to the ceremony and the claims advanced. This 
is consonant with the public character of the proceedings and native state- 
ments leave no doubt about this aspect of the distribution. To that extent, 
therefore, it may be said to be a payment for services rendered. 

It could further be argued perhaps that potlatch goods are given in 
return for the more tangible benefits of labor and ceremonial prerogative. 
Beyond question, compensation for services is a concomitant of the distri- 
bution everywhere. Houses are built, posts carved and raised, and cere- 
monial offices performed by guest members of the congregation over all the 
area. This appears most clearly in the north where the notion of reciprocat- 
ing groups is prominent; but it is just as true of the Kwakiutl and the 
Salish. None of the latter would think of building his own house or asking 
his family to do it. That would be degrading. In theory at least, only guests 
may do the work, and here as elsewhere they are paid for their services. But 
the character of both payment and service is worthy of attention. Some- 
times members of the host group do more real labor than those who are paid 
for it.'° Again, imaginary services are paid for so that no one will be over- 
looked." Regularly, those who have given potlatches receive more than 
others.'* Chiefs always get more for their “‘services” than do common men 
and very often do nothing. It is usual for them to delegate the performance 
of their duties to others."* The truth is that their services are nominal and 


§ Curtis, 1913, p. 74. , 

* It will be noted that this statement has nothing to do with the economic aspects of 
wealth production. It is an assertion about the transfer of property at a potlatch which the 
following paragraphs are intended to explain. 

© Garfield, manuscript. 1 Curtis, 1913, p. 72. 

Murdock, 1936, p. 11; Swanton, 1909 (2), p. 119; Boas, 1921, pp. 765-66. 
8 Boas, 1921, p. 1339; Murdock, 1936, p. 8; Barbeau, 1929, p. 7. 
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their pay is honorific. It is in recognition of an hereditary privilege and is 
not determined by the energy value, the necessity, or the intrinsic quality 
of the service. Finally, and conclusively, we have explicit statements as well 
as suggestive evidence that a man receives potlatch goods over and above 
his compensation." All this makes it appear that we must interpret the dis- 
tribution as something more than a means of getting work done. That 
assuredly could be accomplished without the prodigality which is the key- 
note of the day. 

It is also clear that the sums given to guests are not loans. Some confu- 
sion has arisen over this point, for the institution of the loan with interest, 
quite comparable to our own, flourished among the Kwakiutl and is known, 
at least, to some Salish, Haida, and Tsimshian. The significant fact is that 
lending and repayment form no part of the potlatch distribution. They are 
preliminary to it, and are engaged in for the purpose of accumulating the 
amounts necessary for the distribution. Dawson recognized this, and more 
recently Curtis and Murdock have verified it in print.” 

It follows, therefore, that potlatch presents are not capital investments, 
or are such in a secondary and derivative sense only. They may be con- 
sidered as prestige investments; but their more immediate character is 
that of a gift, a favor unconditionally bestowed. This soon becomes appar- 
ent to anyone attempting an inventory of a series of reciprocating pot- 
latches, and finds warrant moreover in native attitudes. It is in complete. 
harmony with the emphasis upon liberality and generosity (or their simula- 
tion) in evidence throughout the area. Virtue rests in publicly disposing of 
wealth, not in its mere acquisition and accumulation. Accumulation in any 
quantity by borrowing or otherwise is, in fact, unthinkable unless it be for 
the purpose of an immediate re-distribution. 

Informal gifts expressive of friendship and good will are a well known 
feature of this region. As an aggregate of formal gifts the potlatch achieves 
the same end, but the situation is complicated by its public character and 
by the unequal distribution factor. Representing as it does a convention of 
witnesses, the potlatch provides the means by which the individual may 
gain the desired publicity outside his own group. But publicity alone is not 
enough. He demands an active concern on the part of others with his worth. 
To achieve this he aims, by exploiting and virtue of liberality, to establish 
a basis of reputability in his associates’ opinion. Until he has done this he 
has no social standing whatever; he has no name, no means of being recog- 


4 Drucker, notes (northern Kwakiutl); Boas, 1921, pp. 1339-40; Ccllison, 1915, p. 138; 


~Barbeau, 1929, p. 54; Niblack, 1890, p. 365; Curtis, 1913, pp. 71-72. 


‘6 Dawson, 1887, p. 80; Curtis, 1915, pp. 143-44; Murdock, 1936, p. 4. 
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nized as a member of the society. Naturally, the basis which he aims to 
establish will be as favorable to himself as he can make it. He therefore 
makes an expenditure of wealth in accordance with the esteem in which he 
is held or wishes to be held; that is to say, in accordance with the status he 
holds or presumes to acquire. This is rather a close measure of his own self 
esteem, or will tend to become so, for he cannot long support his own self 
esteem in the face of the disesteem of his fellows, nor will it in the long run 
be less than that generally accorded to him by them. As a result, the totality 
of a man’s potlatches, given by him or for him, is an acceptable gauge of the 
esteem in which he holds himself.'* At the same time it posits a formal basis 
for recognition by others. Furthermore, any one of a man’s potlatches is 
a fair, but not certain, indication of his self esteem since he constantly 
strives to outdo himself and those who have done for him. The stimulus to 
excel in this sense is everywhere active, even when other comparisons are 
not impelling. As Drucker phrases it, the conscious effort to improve upon 
one’s heritage is the only kind of ‘‘rivalry”’ known to the Nootkans. 

The factor of unequal distribution has important consequences too. Any 
gift expresses some esteem, some recognition of the recipient’s worth; but 
in order to know how much, there must be some basis for a comparison. 
This standard of reference is what other people get. Gifts are distributed at 
a potlatch according to the rank of the receiver. Thus the donor gives 
expression to the esteem in which he holds each recipient with respect to 
every other recipient. The inequality in the gifts reflects a judgment of 
comparative social worth from the particular donor’s point of view. 

That this is not a philosophic construction to explain the nature of the 
potlatch gift can be shown by a number of facts. The selective character of 
the gift, for one thing, is indicative of esteem. Not everyone is so honored, 
nor in the same degree. There are many instances of gifts which discrimi- 
nate between those who have given a certain kind of feast or entertainment 
and those who have not.'” The Salish “feel good”’ when they receive a dollar, 
but “cheap” if the gift is a quarter while others get a dollar. The Tlingit 
always give potlatches to the other moiety to “show them respect.’’!® The 
verbal responses of recipients are most significant. The most common ones 
are expressions of gratitude.’® Indeed, the whole potlatching complex is not 
so alien to our own conceptions that it cannot be readily understood with a 
little reflection upon the real character of our Christmas gifts, our reciprocal 
entertainments, and our custom of “‘treating.”’ 


16 Boas, 1921, pp. 542, 785, 841, $42, 880, 1279, 1286-92; 1916, pp. 355-56; 1925, pp. 93, 
215, 309; Curtis, 1915, pp. 105, 242; Swanton, 1908, p. 442; Sapir, 1913, p. 75. 

17 Boas, 1921, pp. 765-66, 772, 786-87, 790-93; 1925, p. 132; Murdock, 1936, p. 11. 

18 Swanton, 1908, p. 435. 19 Boas, 1925, p. 227; 1916, p. 356. 
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The expressions of esteem, both for self and for others, inherent in pot- 
latch gifts are conventional formal expressions. They are customary and cul- 
turally approved modes of declaring estimability. There is no maintaining 
that every individual donor is prompted by the same emotions, nor even 
that a necessary ingredient of his emotional complex is esteem for his 
guests. He may be motivated by nothing more positive than the desire to 
conform to custom as he makes an unequal division of his goods. Neverthe- 
less they are acceptable vehicles for signifying regard and this use of them 
is immediately comprehensible to everyone. 

As tokens of esteem they are productive of good will. They compliment 
and gratify the recipient.?° They flatter him by recognizing his social worth 
and gratify his wishes in establishing a basis for it. The result is necessarily 
a good will institution since its aim (recognition for the individual) could 
not be achieved otherwise than by voluntary concurrence. There is abun- 
dant evidence to show that the potlatch is fundamentally of this character 
and it is important in view of widespread notions to the contrary. In spite 
of the inimical demonstrations connected with it at times (see below), 
guests are always thanked for coming, watching, and making complimen- 
tary speeches.”! It must be remembered too that it is the guests who labor 
and, in the north, perform the reciprocal ceremonial duties, all in a spirit of 
cooperation and good will. 

It is apparent that the two factors (potlatching to establish position and 
receiving according to status) are complementary aspects of one fact. The 
second is but the fruition of the first. That is why the giving of a potlatch 
does not validate the status claims of the donor. He can only make a claim. 
Under ordinary circumstances such prestige claims are beyond question; 
they simply confirm publicly facts already conceded by everyone. Never- 
theless, a closer analysis will reveal that validation of status must come 
from the other members of society—-the potlatching members in fact—and 
it depends upon the good will which the claimant is able to establish among 
them.” 

As a set of gifts, by an acceptable assignment, are capable of expressing 
esteem (i.e., recognizing status) for the individual recipients, so they can be 
effective, by a contrary use, in expressing disesteem.” As a device for pre- 
cipitating insult situations the deliberate use of this is confined almost 
exclusively to the Kwakiutl. The characteristic response is an immediate 
reassertion of status by the affronted party. This takes the form of a signifi- 


20 Curtis, 1913, p. 69; Sproat, 1868, p. 111; Mayne, 1862, p. 263; Niblack, 1890, p. 365. 

21 Boas, 1921, pp. 788-93, 908-38, 1359; 1925, p. 301; 1930, p. 173; Swanton, 1909 (2), 
p. 118. 

22 Boas, 1925, pp. 93-97. 23 Boas, 1916, p. 314; 1921, p. 751. 
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cant gift to the offender, or a more general distribution or destruction of 
property. If the slight happens to be accidental, as is usually the case else- 
where than with the Kwakiutl, the offender atones with a gift in excess of 
what would otherwise have been given. If not, the challenge is accepted and 
an extravagant contest with property develops. The so-called “face-saving”’ 
potlatch belongs to this same category since it is also effective in restoring 
esteem and reconstituting the ego. By means of it a person of consequence 
who has suffered a bodily injury or an indignity can “cover his shame”’ and 
prevent future reference to the matter by a distribution of property. This 
reaction to a shameful situation is known from the Tlingit to the Salish, 
with perhaps an over-development among the K wakiutl. 

It should be borne in mind that the recipient at a potlatch is not prima- 
rily concerned with getting back the amount he has previously given to his 
host. Receiving less is not prejudicial to his standing, and to insist upon an 
equivalence is contrary to the code of liberality.** The expressions of esteem 
and counter esteem (for the recipient in each case) need not stand in a 
one-to-one relationship. Each is a purely relative statement of the recipients’ 
rating with respect to one another upon a particular occasion. The individu- 
al is interested above all in the amount he receives as it compares with that 
of the other guests. That is his recognition. The sum total of the gifts is the 
concern of the donor; that indicates his status. Attention to the matter of 
the return, whether it should be greater or less, is also the concern of the 
host, for it establishes his rating with respect to the particular guest. It is a 
matter of self esteem to return as much as or more than one has received; 
failure to do so reflects upon no one but the defaulter. This is the motivation 
at work in the spectacular rivalry potlatches. 

Such contests are therefore latent in any potlatch, but as a patterned 
response their elaboration is abnormal from an areal standpoint. Their 
development is understandable in the light of what has already been said 
plus certain historic factors; but that they are the essence of potlatching, or 
even its most frequent manifestation, is a fallacy which can easily be dem- 
onstrated. As with the loan, its chief exponents are the Kwakiutl, mainly 
those about Fort Rupert. Some Salish, Haida, and Tsimshian are at least 
acquainted with this manner of reckoning with opponents. The Tlingit and 
Nootka know of it,™ but for the most part it is foreign to their conceptions 
of potlatching. As an outgrowth of an invidious comparison between donor 


* Curtis, 1915, pp. 143-44. 

*6 Curtis, 1916, pp. 19-24; Swanton, 1909 (2), p. 426. It is highly probable that the in- 
trusion of another economy (European) into the area is to be held accountable for the stimula- 
tion of contests with property. 
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and recipient it is almost wholly a contest of self appraisal. The factor of 
recipient esteem spoken of in connection with the ordinary potlatch and its 
multiple recipients does not enter. The motivation is quite different; the 
participants are often embittered and exert themselves to humiliate each 
other. Indeed, in the descriptions of the famous Kwakiutl contests attention 
is so completely centered upon the antagonistic attitudes of the two rivals 
that an important fact is lost sight of; namely, that they are only the prin- 
cipals in a drama, which like all dramas, is for the benefit of spectators. The 
spectators in this case are witnesses. Not only that, they are really judges. 
They, in the last analysis, choose the ‘“‘winner’”’ and make the final award 
which is formal recognition of the claims of ‘one or the other of the rivals. 
This is the ultimate aim of all potlatching as has been shown before, and 
the present instance is no exception. Conquering a rival would be an empty 
victory—as it has been—without formal recognition of the fact by the other 
members of society. Their good will is essential for this, since each of them 
is a free agent under no compulsion beyond the dictates of his own con- 
science. Their majority decision is informally arrived at, and often one 
influential person can turn the tide of acceptance or rejection by being the 
first to acknowledge, at his potlatch, the right of one of the rivals to receive 
more, or in advance of the other. This, of course, is what is meant by formal 
recognition. Its expression, through the only possible medium of the pot- 
latch, makes the latter an effective instrument of public opinion. 

It is impossible to do justice to a subject so complex in a few pages, but 
it is hoped, at least, that sufficient evidence in its proper perspective has 
been offered to contribute to a better understanding of the potlatch. More 
is at hand and much of it is available to the patient reader of the published 
literature. Above all, the present summary points to a more refined and 
definitive concept, and consequently to a more circumspect use of the term. 
It signifies not simply an exchange of gifts, for that custom is too wide- 
spread and diversely associated to be the criterion of the potlatch. Neither 
is the latter fundamentally competitive. It is characterized by certain for- 
mal requirements, by an implied equation of social worth with institution- 
alized: liberality, and by its function as a vehicle for publicizing social 
status. 
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PARTICIPATION IN CEREMONIALS IN A 
NAVAHO COMMUNITY By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


| general, descriptions of the ceremonial behaviors of non-literate socie- 
ties have tended to be restricted to accounts of observed ceremonies and 
descriptions of the formal ceremonial patterns with little attention to either 
the extent of participation or the affects of participants. I propose to treat 
the first of these somewhat neglected questions from data gathered among 
the four hundred odd Navaho in the region between Ramah and Atarque, 
New Mexico.' To what extent the trend of these data would be paralleled if 
material was gathered on similar questions among other Navaho groups is 
an interesting question and would, in my opinion, merit investigation. 
There is also the query: Would figures gathered in this society a generation 
or more ago have shown a comparable intensity of ceremonial activity. I 
doubt it. This inference cannot be proved, of course, but it is perhaps worth 
recording my feeling that the present almost hysterical frequency of cere- 
monials is related to the fact that only recently has this Navaho group felt 
the full impact of our culture. 

The treatment will center on the following questions: What ceremonials 
are known? How many ceremonial practitioners are there? What ceremoni- 
als have been held during a specific period of time? What ceremonials have 
sample individuals held during their lifetimes? What proportion of family 
income is devoted to ceremonial activity? In addition, various supplemen- 
tary information will be incorporated with a view to filling out a highly 
concrete picture of the extension and diversity of ‘‘religious’’ behavior and 
knowledge. 

While the central aim will be to describe as concretely as possible cere- 
monial participation in this society, the discussion relates very readily to 
two connected problems of some general interest. In anthropological litera- 
ture one continually reads such statements as the following: ‘““The Navaho 
are a very religious people,’”’ or, more specifically, ““The Navaho spend a 
great deal of their time in ceremonials.’’ It would seem to me interesting and 
perhaps useful to examine such statements as these on the basis of fairly full 
information about this particular group of Navaho during a particular 
period of time. The results of the examination may perhaps also throw some 
light on an even more general problem in which anthropologists are much 
interested at present. The author of a general text on anthropology pub- 


1 The two seasons’ field work which supplied the data for this paper were supported by 
grants from the Division of Anthropology of Harvard University. The paper has had the 
benefit of helpful criticism from Dr Leland C. Wyman and Mr Harry Tschopik, Jr. 
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lished recently states: “Every culture tends to have certain preferred modes 
of feeling and reacting.’’ Now our problem may be phrased as follows: To 
what extent does an inductive analysis of the behaviors of the individuals 
making up a particular Navaho group support the generalization that a 
preferred Navaho mode of reacting is ceremonial? Comparably complete 
data for time and energy devoted to other activities are lacking, but I think 
that the data which follow give at least some crude measure of the amount 
of time and energy which goes—directly or indirectly—into ceremonial 
activities. 

A very large number of ceremonials are (or in the recent past have been) 
carried out by the Navaho. The members of this group have participated in 
a much smaller number. Three ‘varieties of ceremonial participation are 
open to them. First, they may attend or take active part in ceremonials 
given in other Navaho communities. This opportunity is relatively little 
exercised at present, although in years past individuals went rather fre- 
quently as far as the Navaho Reservation proper to attend such nine-day 
ceremonials as Mountain Top Way and Night Way. But during the past 
summer forty-one individuals (mostly young men) are known to have spent 
a total of ninety-three days attending four different performances of Enemy 
Way. During the preceding winter a party of nine individuals were present 
for the final day and night of a Night Way carried out north of Gallup. The 
ceremonial practitioners of this peripheral community are not in great 
demand outside, but two of the singers and three of the diagnosticians 
officiate from time to time in the three nearest Navaho societies. Data over 
a two year period indicate that each singer carries out about one five-night 
ceremonial a year among the Danoff and Two Wells Navaho and about one 
every second year among the Alamo-Puerticito Navaho. Each of the three 
diagnosticians apparently do motion-in-the-hand from two to five times 
yearly for Navaho from these outside groups. 

Second, these Navaho may attend or assist in ceremonials given for 
members of their own community by singers from outside. (The ceremonial 
is almost invariably given at the home of the patient.) During the six 
months from March fifteenth to September fifteenth of this past year nine 
singers (mainly from the nearest Navaho groups) spent sixty-two days in 
conducting twenty ceremonials.? Outside singers are seldom imported to 


* Within the last fifteen years singers have been brought from rather distant points on the 
Navaho Reservation to give such ceremonials as Red Ant Way and Plume Way so that most 
adults in the group have witnessed a considerably greater range of ceremonials than would 
be suggested by the data of the last two years. Inquiry revealed, however, sixteen individuals 
between about twenty and about thirty-five who had never attended any portion of a nine- 
night ceremonial. 
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conduct a ceremonial fully known to any member of the community.’ In 
stubborn cases, outside diagnosticians are sometimes consulted. This oc- 
curred five times in the six months period referred to: once by star-gazing, 
once by listening, three times by motion-in-the-hand.* 

Coming to the third form of participation, twenty song ceremonials are 
known by one or more living member of the society. Only seven of these 
last for more than part of a night or day. It is worthy of remark that only 
one individual knows one hunting ceremonial and that no living individual 
knows a war ceremonial. Moreover, it is to be noted that only one singer in 
the group knows the nine-day version of any ceremonial, or any ceremonial 
involving the presence of masked personators of the gods. Only one nine- 
day ceremonial has been given during the past five years. This is the more 
remarkable in that, according to the traditional ideology, children can be 
given their ceremonial initiation only at this kind of ceremonial. The con- 
nections of the fact are, however, probably primarily economic, for there 
are few families in this group who are even well-to-do by Navaho standards. 
But even after one has made all of these qualifications one is, I think, im- 
pressed by the elaboration of ceremonial knowledge in a culture which from 
other points of view—e.g., the technological—is relatively undifferentiated. 

This impression is fortified by consideration of the number of individu- 
als having direct ceremonial knowledge. Twenty out of the sixty-nine adult 
men of the community conduct ceremonials. In addition, nine women and 
seven men are diagnosticians. In short, thirty-six individuals are to some 
degree involved in this aspect of behavior. But there is wide variation 
among these in amount of ceremonial knowledge. The Navaho distinguish 
between true singers and what Morgan has called “‘curers.’® The term 
“singer” tends—by this group at all events—to be reserved for those prac- 
titioners who know at least two ceremonials of three or more nights’ dura- 
tion.* Such ceremonials I shall hereafter, simply for convenience, refer to as 


* It is clear that at least four singers in the Danoff and Two Wells regions have a fairly 
regular practice among the Ramah-Atarque Navaho. They have been seen (e.g., at “chicken 
pulls” and “squaw dances”) under circumstances which strongly suggested that they were 
“looking for business.” 

‘ For a description of these varieties of diagnosis see Leland C. Wyman, Navaho Diag- 
nosticians (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 236-46, 1936). 

5 William Morgan, Human Wolves Among the Navaho (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, No. 11, 1936). See also Leland C. Wyman and Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho 
Classification of Their Song Ceremonials (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, 
No. 50, 1938) for terminology generally and for phonemic recordings of Navaho terms. 

* Dr Wyman tells me that, in his experience, one who knows thoroughly a single five-night 
ceremonial is called “singer.” 
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major ceremonials. There are three singers in this society. One knows five 
major ceremonials’ (and the legend for three of these) and two one-night 
ceremonials.* A second knows four ceremonials in the first category (with 
the four legends) and two in the second. The third knows two and one 
respectively (and one of the concomitant origin legends). Of the seventeen 
curers one knows one five-night ceremonial (without the legend) and one 
one-night, another knows one three-night ceremonial (but not the legend) 
and is learning a five. A third’knows one two-night and two one-night rites. 
A fourth knows the brief form of three ceremonials. Three know only the 
two-night Blessing Way. The others know one one-day or one-night cere- 
monial only (mainly various “‘blackenings’’). All of the diagnosticians know 
only the one means of divination, that of motion-in-the-hand. 

There is a somewhat corresponding variation in the proportion of time 
devoted to ceremonial activities. The most popular singer stated that he 
sang about five days out of every two weeks. Actually my figures show that 
in the six months from March fifteenth to September fifteenth last year he 
sang eighty-one days in twenty-nine ceremonials.* Another singer sang 
eighty-two days in twenty-three ceremonials during this period. The third 
sang only twelve in seven, but he is in extreme old age. The data indicate 
that an estimate of five days out of every fourteen for the two singers is not 
far from correct. As for the curers, one spent nineteen days, another eight- 
een in the period which my data cover, while two others spent only a day 
each. The mean is about nine days in six months. According to my data, 
three of the diagnosticians were called upon about once a week, others 
once or twice in the whole period. My records include sixty-four instances 


7 This does not imply, of course, all possible details, variations, and concomitant cere- 
monies connected with these ceremonials. Indeed my impression is that the knowledge of these 
singers is somewhat meagre as compared with that of certain singers of the Reservation. For 
example, this first singer knows a total of only seven sandpaintings for his four ceremonials. 
The second knows but five, the third but two. No curer can make more than a single sand- 
painting. 

8 Although he does not sing Blessing Way, this singer knows enough songs from it to con- 
duct the girl’s adolesence rite. 

® These and subsequent statistics are based upon: (1) direct observation by the writer and 
by two graduate students (Harry Tschopik, Jr of Harvard University and John Adair of the 
University of Wisconsin) who were carrying on other investigations in the area but kindly kept 
careful notes on these particulars; (2) systematic and repeated interviewing of all singers, 
curers, and diagnosticians; (3) statements made by other members of the community in inter- 


view material on other subjects. So many cross checks were available that no datum was in- 
cluded which was not documented by at least three independent sources. 
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of divination during the sample period. (Of these one was carried out to 
locate a lost animal.)!° 

Let us now approach the problem from another angle. I have a record 
which I believe to be substantially correct—except for some probable 
omissions—of the 148 ceremonials" held during this period." (This includes, 
of course, ceremonials conducted by local and by imported singers, but an 
asterisk indicates that the ceremonial is not known by any member of this 
group.) There were 27 Chiricahua Apache Wind Way; 26 Shooting Way, 
Female Branch; 25 blackenings;“ 23 Blessing Way; 8 Hand Trembling 
Evil Way; 2 Hand Trembling Way; 8 Life Way, Female Shooting Branch; 
2 Enemy Way*; 2 Navaho Wind Way*; 2 (brief form) Eagle Way*; 1 
(brief form) Mountain Top Way*; 1 Beauty Way*; 1 Big Star Way*. Three 
hundred eighty-nine nights (and portions of days) during this period were 
devoted to ceremonials. Now remember that at every ceremonial not only 
the singer and patient, but usually at least one assistant and some members 
of the patient’s immediate family are present. Further, at the last night of 
any longer ceremonial more distant relatives and neighbors gather." The 
average number present for the last night of the ceremonials I witnessed 
was thirty-one. Most of these people were present during the greater part 
of the final day also. On the basis of these and other data I have calculated 


0 T have a number of records for past years of motion-in-the-hand being used to find lost 
animals, children, jewelry, etc. No one in this group remembered its being used within the 
past generation for hunting. Some of the older men recalled its use in war. 

1! Of these, thirty-three are known to have been “repeats” of the cycle of four by the same 
singer. This must be borne in mind in comparing the number of ceremonials (148) with the 
number of diagnoses (63). If one adds to this last figure the number of repeats and the number 
of Blessing Ways (to which—at all events among these Navaho—diagnosis is only very ex- 
ceptionally a preliminary), one gets 119. From this two must be subtracted, for in two cases 
two diagnosticians were called in before a ceremonial was decided upon. There were 31 cases 
(148-117), excluding Blessing Ways, in which diagnosis did not precede the first carrying out 
of a ceremonial by a given singer. Actually there are only three instances where a major 
ceremonial was not based upon the advice of a diagnostician. The other twenty-eight cases 
mainly are “‘blackenings”’ to which diagnosis, apparently, is not felt as a necessary prerequisite, 
although it was carried out in two recorded cases. 

1? As a matter of fact, I have records for the same six months’ period in 1936. The figures 
for these and other facts treated in this paper differ but little for the two years, but since I 
have reason to believe that the 1937 data are somewhat more accurate in detail I present 
these only. 

13 Of these 8 were Moving Up Way, 4 Big Star Way, 3 Enemy Way, 2 Eneniy Monster 
Way, 1 Evil Way, Male Shooting Branch. (All of these are known by members of this group.) 

4 Some of these, while not precisely “assistants,” are in demand because they “know the 
songs.” 
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that during this six months sample period, the average adult man of the 
community spent 0.32 of his waking hours in ceremonial activity, the 
average adult woman 0.18." Obviously, these figures convey an impression 
of spurious accuracy. But I think I am safe in saying that adult men in the 
community tend, on the average (at least during this portion of the year) ,’® 
to devote one-fourth to one-third of their productive time to ceremonials;!’ 
adult women one-fifth to one-sixth. The figure for men would probably have 
been higher in the not very distant past, for a larger number of younger 
men would almost certainly have been engaged in systematically learning 
the ceremonials. At present only four men under late middle age are study- 
ing—and two of these very half-heartedly. 

It will be noted that the facts presented thus far deal entirely with the 
knowledge and behaviors relating to song ceremonials and diagnoses. To 
the best of my knowledge no member of the group knows any of the prayer 
ceremonials. During the sample period, however, at least one prayer 
ceremonial (lasting two nights) was carried on by a man from the Two 
Wells region. 

Naturally there are other features of “‘religious” behavior in this iVavaho 
society, but it has thus far proved impossible to secure comparably com- 
plete data. It is not that there are no purely individual religious activities 
nor that the religious behavior of these Navaho is never mainly spontane- 
ous. But the facts are peculiarly difficult to secure, and, when secured, do 
not lend themselves to objective treatment, particularly since they can 
almost never be observed directly. What information I have on non-cere- 
monial religious activities may be summarized as follows. 

18 The wide individual range which went into these averages must not be forgotten. Some 
men do not average one day in two weeks. 

16 It is difficult to say whether the frequency of ceremonials is greater or less during the 
period from September 15th to March 15th. Statements of informants on the general question 
were conflicting, and attempts to secure a comparably complete record of actual ceremonials 
showed plainly that even singers could not be relied upon to give in June a trustworthy record 
of ceremonials they themselves had conducted during, say, the preceding November. On the 
other hand, numerous cross-checks indicated that the lists given for the three months im- 
mediately before the arrival of the observer in the field could be regarded as substantially 
complete and accurate. It should be remarked that, within the sample period, August shows 
a slightly greater concentration of ceremonials than can be explained on the principle of 
random sampling, and August is also, with little doubt, both the freest of the six months from 


pressing economic activities and also one of the most prosperous months of the year for the 
Navaho. 

17 This includes of course time spent (1) as singer, curer, diagnostician, or assistant, and 
travel directly arising out of these activities, including, e.g., trips to the mountains to gather 
plants; (2) as patient; (3) attendance at ceremonials, including travel to and from secular 
activities. 
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I have no evidence of overt manifestations of sentiments relating to the 
supernatural which can be described as strictly spontaneous.'* But certain 
practices have a considerable element of spontaneity. Most notable among 
these are perhaps certain forms of “‘witchcraft.”’ But while members of this 
society gave various generalized ideological data on this subject I got 
almost nothing on behaviors. A number of investigators have commented 
upon the unwillingness of the Navaho to attribute this type of anti-social 
behavior to any individual of their own acquaintance. They appear to 
dread the vengeance of the witch as a consequence of any such revelations. 
Almost without exception they are keenly conscious of several forms of 
witchcraft, but their anecdotes of specific instances deal without exception, 
in my experience, with individuals who lived at least a hundred miles away, 
and who are most often declared now to be dead. Most informants from 
this group stoutly denied that anyone in their own community was even 
suspected of witchcraft. Three informants did refer to the possibility that 
one man, generally regarded as worthless, might be a witch. One informant 
brought forward as a bit of evidence in favor of this hypothesis the report 
that the man had been seen to pick up human feces. This was the closest 
approach to any account of actual behaviors. 

And so we shall proceed to socially approved non-ceremonial “religious” 
activities. A large number of informants reported that they had secret 
“‘good luck”’ songs designed to protect or increase flocks and herds and other 
forms of property; indeed it would seem the normal pattern that an adult 
man should know one or more such songs. No rigidly set context appears to 
give rise to an individual’s singing these songs. He may sing one when some 
minor disaster has actually occurred, when he feels a premonition of one, or 
simply when he is out alone attending to sheep or cattle or riding alone on a 
journey. But the behavior cannot be regarded as completely spontaneous 
since the song he sings is never improvised to suit mood or occasion.'® The 
other known forms of individual religious activity are strictly formalized. A 
brief prayer is commonly recited as a rock is added to the wayside altars.?° 
Nine of the older men of the community chant a certain prayer and sing a 
song when they build a sweat house and when they take a sweat bath. The 
same song is always sung and sung only under these circumstances. Like- 
wise, several older men sing a song and say a prayer when they plant their 


18 Except possibly for brief verbal references to the “actions” of natural phenomena. 

19 Songs are, of course, improvised on various secular occasions and also in connection 
with the girl’s dance of Enemy Way. 

20 Cf. Father Berard Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way (Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 17, 1938), p. 72. 
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maize in the spring. Most of the men of middle age and older possess bags of 
pollen and on certain occasions they scatter pollen and utter brief prayers. 

As to brief ceremonies:” two of the singers know a number of optional 
ceremonies which may be incorporated in their ceremonials at the request 
of the patient or his family. But since they are never performed independ- 
ently** they do not seem relevant to our present purpose. Formerly (and to 
some extent at the present time) each extended family group sent a party 
annually to collect salt at the Salt Lake some thirty miles to the south of 
the southern extremity of this community’s territory. The party camped 
half a mile from the lake, and before visiting the lake (and preferably at 
sunrise) a short prayer was repeated by the members of the party who were 
familiar with it. One informant was of the opinion that only six adult men 
of the community know the prayer now. On reaching the lake, bits of 
turquoise were placed in crevices in the encrusted salt at the edge and the 
prayer was repeated. This ceremony has apparently not been carried out 
for several years. On the Navaho Reservation new hogans are frequently 
consecrated by the singing of the hogan songs from Blessing Way. This has 
not been done by any Ramah-Atarque Navaho for at least five years. One 
informant remembered a ceremony to bring rain which had been carried on 
in the Navaho country proper in his father’s time. But no member of this 
society has ever witnessed or participated in such a ceremony. 

Various life crises are also marked by ceremonies. During the sample 
period three girl’s adolescence ceremonies were carried out by Blessing Way 
singers. In the Navaho country proper, marriage is often solemnized by 
songs and prayers preceding and following an eating together of man and 
girl and members of their families. But for some years the marriage cere- 
mony (when any was held at all) in this area has been limited to the eating 
of mush from a basket. At death there is a minimum of ceremony. But 
those who have disposed of a body must undergo a four-day ritual purifica- 
tion. Immediately on returning, they wash in cold water and keep silence 
for at least fifteen minutes. They then remain together for four days in 
some one place to which no one else comes. Finally, they purify themselves 
with sweat baths. 

Returning now to the ceremonials some little additional light may be 


*1 For example, at least two old men say a prayer and sprinkle pollen in front of their 
hogans at sunrise each morning. 

*2 T use “ceremony” as opposed to “ceremonial” in the way recently proposed by Father 
Berard (op. cit.). 

*3 An exception is the brief ceremony against bad dreams centered around a Blessing Way 
song. I know of this ceremony being carried out twice in the six month period. 
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thrown on our problem in another way. In how many ceremonials have 
typical individuals been patients during their lifetimes? Rather typical 
examples are a man and a woman who were putatively past sixty, who 
were neither rich nor poor by the standards of this community, who had in 
other ways shown themselves reliable informants with good memories. The 
woman had spent 83 days as the patient in ceremonials (women are rather 
more frequently patients than men), the man 71. These roughly represent 
the mode of about 50 case histories, making allowance for age differences. 
But the variation is enormous, of course. An old woman, who was perpetu- 
ally ailing, had spent nearly 500 days in her lifetime—keeping both her 
immediate and extended families almost continually bankrupt! One of the 
singers, on the other hand, had had ceremonials held over him for only 
thirty-seven days of his life. And one man—presumably avout fifty—had 
had but a single three-night ceremonial during his lifetime. Extensive 
interviewing failed to reveal a single individual over thirty who had not 
been the patient in at least one ceremonial. On the other hand, fully half of 
those under thirty had never had a ceremonial over them. 

Besides approaching this problem from the point of view of time spent 
in ceremonial activities, it may also be approached from the point of view 
of proportion of family income (measured mainly, of course, on the basis of 
goods consumed) expended upon ceremonials. Fees paid to local individuals 
vary with degree of relationship™ and various other factors, but seem to 
average about the equivalent of two dollars for diagnosis by motion-in-the- 
hand, the equivalent of five dollars for a one-night ceremonial, twelve 
dollars for Blessing Way, roughly three dollars and a half per night for Life 
Way ceremonials, thirteen dollars for a three-night ceremonial, twenty to 
twenty-five dollars for a five-night ceremonial. They are considerably 
higher for outside singers”* and diagnosticians. The fee for the same cere- 

*4 From a son to a father, for example, only a token payment may be given, but some sort 
of fee is essential to the efficacy of the treatment. 

% These fees are in addition to the basket and calico which must be given to any singer 
who sings all night. 

26 [ was unable to obtain trustworthy information (i.e. with at least one independent 
verification) in more than about one-third of the cases. Here are some of the actual data: 
diagnosis—two dollars cash, one goat, “‘one cheap ring,”’ two old ewes; one-night ceremonial— 
an old Pendleton blanket and a bracelet, five dollars cash, one big sheep, an unwounded buck- 
skin, four strings of coral beads, a kid (from an older brother), a ewe with her lamb, a young, 
broken horse (to an outside singer); Blessing Way—big buckskin and string of beads, three 
sheep, six dollars cash and two lambs, six sheep and two dollars, saddle horse, eleven dollars 
cash; four-night Life Way—one old ram; six-night Life Way—ten dollars and two wether 
lambs; eleven-night Life Way—six dollars and four ewes (from a sister’s daughter) ; five-night 
ceremonial—sixteen dollars cash, ten sheep, good saddle horse, shawl and five dollars cash, 
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monial repeated by the same singer is very small. Indeed the patient is 
considered to have a right to have the ceremonial repeated three times for 
a conventionalized gift of calico and a basket. But in every case the fee 
represents but a part of the total cost, for the singer, his assistants, and all 
visitors must be fed throughout the duration of the ceremony. My figures 
here are necessarily but approximations,”’ of course, but they suggest—for 
the six month period—a crude average of close to twenty percent of the 
annual income. Here also the figures would doubtless have been higher not 
many years ago because of the fees and “royalties” which learners pay to 
their teachers. The proportion varies from as high as about sixty percent of 
annual income for one family to zero for another—not counting time spent 
in attendance at ceremonials which might otherwise have been devoted to 
economically productive activities. There is a rough correlation with eco- 
nomic status, except in cases of really serious illness when a poor family will 
dispose of everything and borrow from relatives and neighbors to make 
possible a whole succession of different ceremonials for the sick individual. 
Last summer one of the poorest families in this group hired singers for 
almost forty days out of sixty. At all events one gets a decided impression 
that these families devote a higher proportion of their “budgets” to cere- 
monials than does the average family in our society to church, physician, 
and theatrical entertainment combined. 

In short, the evidence which has been presented seems to create a 
strong presumption in favor of the hypothesis that ceremonials are a focal 
point of the actions of this Navaho society. It goes without saying that 
ceremonial behaviors are intimately bound up with other types, and that, 
while ceremonial action clearly seems to be a favored mode of conduct, it 


a yearling calf and five dollars cash, ten dollars and two sheep, a buckskin and seven dollars, 
five sheep, two sheep and a string of turquoise beads, a buckskin (from a sister’s son), fifty 
dollars cash (to an outside singer), a heifer and a colt and twelve young ewes (to an outside 
singer). It is interesting to note that those who do Blessing Way appear to be best paid in pro- 
portion to the time involved and those who do Life Way least well paid. But the data are in- 
sufficient for generalization even as respects this group. It is perhaps worth observing explicitly 
that singers appear to be paid more per day than almost any Navaho can earn within our 
economic system. Several informants stated that fees were normally higher in winter— 
“‘because horses are poor.” 

27 A careful study of the books of all trading stores in the region by Mr John Adair makes 
possible estimates of family income and expenditure which are considerably better than guesses. 
Actually, from aclose study of the accounts one can usually tell when a family held a major 
ceremonial. I should like to express my gratitude to Mr Adair for his material and also to the 
traders in the region (notably Messrs Shephard, Hall, Williamson, Bond, Lambson, Ashcroft) 
for magnificent cooperation. 
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does not by any means always transcend other considerations.”* It is true, 
of course, as Hill has shown,”* that all ceremonies and ceremonials are, 
among other things, means of food production by controlling supernatural 
forces, and so, all “‘ceremonial”’ factors are, to some extent, also “economic” 
factors. Indeed, as Hill says, “So thorough have been the adjustments of 
the ritual and material sides of the culture that to the Navaho mind they 
appear indistinguishable.”’ Nevertheless, to the observer, the fact that so 
much of the attack on problems which we may abstract as ‘‘economic’”’ is 
in this Navaho culture ceremonialized remains interesting and important. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


28 To give concrete illustrations: (1) Unless there is some peculiar urgency, a family with 
many sheep will not arrange a ceremonial at the height of lambing or shearing seasons! (2) 
In the year following a big pinyon crop a marked increase in intensity of ceremonial activity 
has been observed. 

29 Willard W. Hill, The Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians (Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 19, 1938). I am very much indebted to Dr Hill 
for allowing me to see this important work prior to publication. I did not read it until after 
this paper was already completed, and it was stimulating to me to discover that Dr Hill, 
working among other Navaho and mainly upon different sorts of material, had reached 
independently the same sort of conclusion which I have arrived at here. He says in fact: 
“From the point of view of Navaho psychology, success in any field appears to have been 
based on these ritual factors.” 
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HAWAIIAN ASTRONOMICAL CONCEPTS! By MAUD W. MAKEMSON 


HE Polynesians of old conceived of the sky as a dome or inverted bowl 
resting upon the rim of the hemispherical earth. One legend compares r 
the universe with a calabash, the cover of which formed the sky, while the 
bowl was earth, land, and sea, the juice became rain, and the seeds were 
metamorphosed into sun, moon, and stars. Several writers divide into three 
zones the space between the earth—paa ilalo, the “solid below”—and the 
heavens—paa iluna, the “solid above.” Kepelino’s? work contains several 
allusions to the triple heavens, lani kaukolu, as in the chant: 
In the space above, heaven is held fast; 
In the space below, held fast is muddy earth. 
From the space of heaven to the space of earth, there is still space. 
The Hawaiian text from Kepelino reads: 
O ka lewa iluna ua paaia he lani. 
O ka lewa ilalo, ua paaia Honua-kele. 
Mai ka lewa lani a i ka Honua-lewa, he lewa e! 
The triple heaven thus consisted of three hemispherical zones, the 
highest being purely celestial, the lowest terrestrial, and between them was 
ka lewa “the air or space”’ (fig. 1). 


Kumullani Paa Lialo Kumulani 


Fic. 1. The triple heaven of the Hawaiians. 


1 In the summer of 1935, I collected data on ancient Polynesian astronomy at the Bernice 

P. Bishop Museum, in Honolulu. The present paper is the first of a series on this subject. Iam 

greatly indebted to Vassar College for a grant which made the research into original sources 

possible, to Dr H. E. Gregory, formerly Director of the Museum, who placed the facilities of 

that institution at my service, to Professor Martha W. Beckwith of Vassar for invaluable 

advice, to E. H. Bryan, Jr, Curator, K. P. Emory, Ernest Beaglehole, J. F. G. Stokes, and 

other members of the staff of the Museum, past and present, without whose aid the work 

would not have been possible. 7) 
? Martha Warren Beckwith (ed.), Kepelino’s Traditions of Hawaii (Bulletin, Bernice P. 

Bishop Museum, No. 95, 1932), p. 28. 
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Malo’ states explicitly: 


Ka lani paa is that region in the heavens which seems so remote when one looks 
up into the sky. The ancients imagined that in it was situated the track along which 
the sun traveled until it set beneath the ocean, then turning back in its course below 
till it climbed up again in the east. The orbits of the moon and stars were also 
thought to be in the same region with that of the sun, but the earth was supposed 
to be solid and motionless. 


In Malo’s work each of the three principal zones is subdivided into three 
strata. We should consider all except the ninth as terrestrial. The lowest, 
luna ae, is the region immediately above a man’s head when he stands 
upright; the sixth, luna a ke ao, is the “high place of the clouds.” The 
last three zones are (1) ke ao, ulu, “the black clouds;” (2) ka lani uli, “‘the 
blue sky;”’ and (3) the highest or ka lani paa, “the fixed or solid heavens.” 

Neither Kepelino nor Malo mentions a rotating heaven. In their cos- 
mogony the celestial bodies are constrained to move on tracks across the 
sky. Kamakau,* however, writes that at the extreme boundary or kukulu- 
o-ka-lani (“border of heaven”) are found the fixed heaven, the rolling 
heaven, and the triple heaven. It is probable that Kamakau’s version was 
somewhat influenced by his study of contemporary science. 

In the Hawaiian cosmology, it was possible to journey to heaven by 
ascent of a tall tree or the rainbow. One could come within reach of the sun 
or moon by sailing out to the edge of the horizon and lying in wait at the 
point where they rose, to catch them unawares. Thus the sun was snared by 
Maui with cords or a rope of hair. In another legend the sun was caught and 
shut up in a cavern for two months, bringing terrible suffering on earth 
until his release. An interesting and very old legend found in various parts 
of Polynesia records that in the early days, the sky was so close to the 
earth that human beings were forced to crawl about like animals, being 
unable to stand erect. The method by which the sky was finally pushed 
up out of the way varies in different islands. 

The general cosmological concept of a hemispherical heaven resting 
upon the rim of a hemispherical earth is reflected in the ancient names for 
the horizon and the cardinal points. The word kukulu, appearing in many 
phrases, originally signified a vertical erection of some kind. In the names 
of the cardinal points, kukulu evidently refers to the four great pillars, 
supporting the dome of heaven at these points. Kukulu also appears to have 


3 David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities (Special Publications, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
No. 2, 1903), pp. 28-30. 


*S. M. Kamakau, Ke Au Okoa, Nov. 4, 1869 (Ms. translation in Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum). 
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the derived meaning of circle, as in the phrase for horizon, probably coming 
from the idea of a circular wall surrounding the earth and holding in the 
ocean. 

Specific Hawaiian terms for the astronomical circles and reference 
points are the following: 

1. The horizon. We speak of the celestial horizon and of the terrestrial 
horizon. So, too, the Polynesians, with their usual love of antithesis have 
two terms for the horizon: 

(a) Ke kukulu o ka lani, ‘‘the circle of the heavens.’”? Malo further 
specifies it to be “the walls of heaven; the border of the sky where it meets 
the ocean,”’ while Kamakau adds, “‘the place above the dark clouds en- 
circling the earth.” 

(b) Ke kukulu o ka honua, “the circle of the earth.’”’ Malo, “the com- 
pass of the earth;’’ Kamakau, “the edge of the ocean close to the sky where 
it circles the borders of the earth.” 

2. The zenith. Malo expresses direction upward in the vertical direction 
as mai kela paa a keia paa, “from this solid to that solid.” 

Ka ho’okui, “the juncture” (between the terrestrial and celestial 
zones) undoubtedly refers to the zenith according to both Malo and 
Kamakau. 

Ka halawai, “the place of meeting,” a synonymous term is believed by 
Emerson, Malo’s commentator,’ to signify the line where heaven and 
earth meet, i.e., the horizon. Kamakau,*‘ however, also couples ho’o ka hala- 
wai with ka ho’okui and interprets them as names of the point upward in a 
vertical direction, equidistant from heaven and earth. 

A line in an ancient chant, ‘‘Kau ka la i ka lolo,”’ has been translated 
“Hangs the sun in the zenith,” and Andrews’ dictionary® gives lolopua, 
“rise up high,” as the modern word for zenith. However, since the sun is 
near the zenith only in midsummer and may be as much as 40° south of the 
zenith at noon in the latitude of the Hawaiian Islands, i ka lolo is more 
correctly “‘at its highest point,” and is then synonymous with the Maori 
phrase, poutu maro.® 

Curiously enough, Tregear® gives Puanga, the name of the star Rigel in 
the constellation of Orion, as a synonym for zenith. Since New Zealand is 
35° or more south of the earth’s equator, and Rigel is only 8° south of the 


5 Lorrin Andrews, A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language (Special Publication, Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, No. 8, 1922): lolopua, p. 381; awakea, p. 75. 

* Edward Tregear, Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary (Wellington, N. Z., 1891), 
pp. 361, 365. 
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celestial equator, such usage must go back to a time when the Maori 
inhabited a land in 8° south latitude. Precession of the equinoxes would 
have placed Rigel in the zenith of North Island 10,000 years ago. 

3. The meridian. The celestial meridian is defined as the circle passing 
through the poles, the zenith, and the north and south points of the horizon. 

In his Instructions in Ancient Astronomy as Taught by Kaneakahoowaha, 
Kamakau’ refers to a line drawn on the sky from the North Star through 
the center (zenith ?) to the southernmost star of Newe. If Newe is the 
Southern Cross, as is usually accepted, such a line would correspond 
roughly to the twelfth hour circle, that is, a circle through the poles and the 
autumnal equinox. In the early evening of May and June it would coincide 
with the meridian. That Kamakau had the meridian or a fixed circle 
through the zenith in mind is evident from his subsequent explanation that 
the line divides the sky into halves. The eastern half of the sky he terms 
ke alaula a Kane, ‘“‘the dawning or bright road of Kane,” i.e., the half of 
the sky in which the stars are still rising. The western half is ke alanui 
maawe ula a Kanaloa, ‘“‘the much-traveled highway of Kanaloa.”’ Alanui is 
a highway; maawe, traveled; ula, red; hence, a path traveled so much that 
the red earth appears. The first phrase may be interpreted as signifying that 
the stars are entering the realm of the god of the upper regions; the second 
that they are descending to the region ruled by the god of ocean depths. 

The Gilbert Island aborigines, who either had retained more of the 
earlier astronomical knowledge or had advanced beyond their fellow tribes 
in science, called the meridian te taubuki, “the ridge-pole of the sky-roof.’”* 

4. The cardinal points. The four directions on the horizon were associ- 
ated with the four kukulu, or supporting pillars of heaven, with the diurnal 
motion of the sun, and with the motion of the trade-winds. 

North: kukulu akau, “right-hand pillar.” The observer was thus thought 
to be facing west, possibly because the southwestern or leeward side of the 
Hawaiian Islands was considered the “‘front,”’ or because tradition referred 
to a far western land as the original home of the Polynesian race. 

Other names for north are luna or iluna, “up,” and ko’olau, one of the 
names of the North Star. “After this star,’ Kepelino® writes, ‘‘Hawaii-nui 
[reputed discoverer of thé islands] called the direction on the earth ko’olau 


7S. M. Kamakau, Instructions in Ancient Astronomy as Taught by Kaneakahoowaha, One 
of the Counselors of Kamehameha I (Thrum's Hawaiian Annual, 1891 [tr. by W. D. Alexander 
from the Nupepa Kuokoa, August 5, 1865]), pp. 142-43. 

8 Arthur Grimble, Gilbertese Astronomy and Astronomical Observations (Journal, Poly- 
nesian Society, Vol. 40, pp. 197-224, 1931). 

® Beckwith, Kepelino’s Traditions, p. 78. 
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or north, not akau or right, which is an introduced word.” The Tongan word 
for north is identical, i.e., tokolau, according to Collocott.!° 

Kamakau gives the following synonyms for north: uliuli, ulunui, mele- 
mele and hakalauai. Since Malo lists Uliuli, Melemele, and Hanakalauai as 
geographical names found in ancient prayers, they are probably names of 
islands situated north of some land occupied by the ancestors of the Hawai- 
ians in ancient times, thus giving their names to the direction. Uliuli, “dark 
blue of ocean depths,” is also the name of a star which Kamohoula places 
in the southern sky. Hakalauai and Hanakalauai are also star-names, 
probably identical. Melemele, “beautiful,” is a star-name throughout Poly- 
nesia. The connection between islands and stars follows as a matter of 
course, since stars guided navigators to the various islands and to each 
island corresponded the star-name which was its sailing direction. 

South: kukulu hema, “left-hand pillar;” lalo or ilalo, ‘“down;’’ kona, 
“the direction of the cross of stars, na hoku kea,” according to Kepelino. 
Compare the Tongan word for south “‘tonga,” which is the same word as 
kona. 

Lipo, “darkness,” and lewa, “‘space,”’ were other synonyms for south. 
Kamakau names a point just above the southern horizon kuanalipo 
“standing in the dark.” The words lipo and kuanalipo have as their oppo- 
sites lio, “bright,” and kuanalio, “standing in the light,” which are applied 
to stars remaining continually above the northern horizon, perpetually 
encircling the pole. 

East: kukulu hikina (from hiki, ‘‘rise,’’ and the present participle end- 
ing). Other synonyms are ka la hiki, ‘“‘sunrise;” ka la hiki ola, “life-giving 
day,” and similar phrases on the same theme. 

The Tuamotuan hiti and Maori whiti, “east,” are identical with hiki. 

West: kukulu komohana, “sunset pillar.’’ Other words are ka la kau, 
“the sun lodged;” kaulana or napoo, “‘sunset,’”’ and so on. 

Malo also gives local terms for the cardinal points referring to geo- 
graphical features such as the uplands or the ocean and depending on the 
observer’s location. 

5. The equator and ecliptic on the sky. A people as advanced in the 
science of astronomy as the Hawaiians wouid be expected to have phrases 
describing the annual motion of the sun on the ecliptic. Kamakau, however, 
seems to be the only modern historian of the islands who offers any informa- 
tion on the subject. He gives two synonymous terms which have been 
interpreted as the celestial equator: ke alanui o ke ku’uku’u, “the highway 


1 E. V. Collocott, Tongan Astronomy and Calendar (Occasional Papers, Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1922), p. 160. 
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of the spider,” and ke alanui i ka piko a Wakea, “the way to the navel of 
Wakea”’ (the sky-parent). 

The same phrase in Maori, te pito a Rangi, “the navel of the sky-parent,”’ 
is said by Smith" to signify the ecliptic, and aramatua, “‘parent path,” is 
given as a synonym. One of the Tuamotuan appellations for a planet, given 
to Emory by Fariua, also contains the word for spider, and is the only other 
such reference that I have found in Polynesian literature. It is Takurua a te 
tuku haga p6. I am inclined to the opinion that the path of the spider refers 
to the spiraling motion of the sun northward and southward during the 
year, i.e., to the ecliptic, and that the way to the navel of the sky-parent is 
the celestial equator as Kamakau states. . 

6. Tropics. A line parallel to the celestial equator and marking the 
northernmost limit of the sun in declination—corresponding to the Tropic 
of Cancer on the earth—Kamakau names ke alanui polohiwa a Kane, “the 
black-shining road of Kane.” A similar parallel in declination 233° south 
and corresponding to the Tropic of Capricorn, he terms ke alanui polohiwa 
a Kanaloa, ‘“‘the black-shining road of Kanaloa.” 

Within this zone, he states, are found the “fixed stars ruling the various 
lands,”’ na hoku ai-aina or na hoku (stars) o ke aina (lands). Outside the 
zone are the foreign stars, na hoku o ka lewa, “‘the stars of space,” and the 
highways of the navigation stars, ke alanuio na hoku ho’okele. Reference to 
a distinct class of ‘‘stars ruling lands” is found in several Hawaiian authors. 
The skilled Polynesian navigators knew which stars passed through the 
zenith of a certain island. Hence if they sailed north or south, as the case 
may be, with the tradewinds, until such stars passed thiough their zenith 
during the night, they knew they were in the right .atitude and would then 
lay their course east or west to their destination. This method of navigation 
was probably more useful on protracted voyages than the other method of 
lining up the canoe between a bow and stern star, thus laying a great circle 
course directly to the island. Which method would have the advantage 
depends on the direction of the wind. 

Although the zone on the sky thus defined by Kamakau and correspond- 
ing to the Torrid Zone on the earth is not the Zodiac of the Chaldeans, it 
does contain within it the paths of the sun and planets, and the moon can 
only exceed it by a small amount. To critics who aver that Kamakau was 
influenced by a study of modern astronomy, it should be remarked that the 
Gilbertese Polynesians had a similar division of the sky into zones and the 
practice was probably much more widespread among the Polynesian astron- 


1S. Percy Smith, Lore of the Whare Wananga (Memoirs, Polynesian Society, Vol. 3, 
1913), pp. 167-68. 
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omer-priests than would be thought from a study of the few fragments of 
science that have come down to us. 

In spite of the fact that scarcely twenty of the 30,000 natives of the 
Gilbert Islands had any know!edge of astronomy and these were most 
unwilling to impart it, navigation secrets being still prized the most 
jealously, Grimble*® succeeded in obtaining a very illuminating account of 
the ancient method of keeping the calendar, based on the annual motion of 
sun and stars. 

In Gilbertese astronomy, the sky or “roof of voyaging,” uma ni borau, 
was bisected by the ridge-pole (meridian), te taubuki, and supported by 
imaginary rafters, oka, three on the east and three on the west, vertical to 
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Fic. 2. The Gilbert Islanders’ concept of the heavens. 


the horizon. The northern pair met where the Pleiades cross the meridian, 
24° north of the celestial equator; the southern pair had their apex where 
Antares transits, or 26° south of the equator. 

From the horizon, tatanga, to the meridian were three crossbeams or 
purlins parallel to the horizon, forming four zones which were used in 
estimating the altitude of heavenly bodies (fig. 2). 

The two outer “rafters” thus passed very near the solstices and were 
useful in keeping track of the progress of the sun in its annual motion in 
declination along the ecliptic. The central rafters were said to meet not in 
the zenith as one would expect, but at the point where Rigel crosses the 
meridian, i.e., 8° south of the celestial equator. Thus the central rafter did 
not coincide with the celestial equator, which is curious when it is remem- 
bered that the equator passes close to the zenith in the latitude of these 
islands. There is an obvious connection here with the usage of the star name 
for Rigel as synonym for zenith, found in the Maori, and noted above. 
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The Gilbertese astronomers noted the point of rising of the sun every 
ten days and further checked its annual motion by observing the eastern 
constellations just before dawn. Hence they must have formed a concept of 
the constellations of the zodiac through which the sun passes on its annual 
journey. When the Pleiades were on the first purlin in the east (altitude 
about 223°) an hour before sunrise, they knew the sun was at its northern 
limit, or the summer solstice, which they called toki. The point where the 
sun rose due east in the fall was called kaitara, ‘‘face to face,’’ and was the 
autumnal equinox. The winter solstice, where-the sun starts north again in 
December, they cailed bike ni kanenei-ang, “islet of moving north.” The 
word bike, “island or sandy beach,” probably came to be applied to a sun- 
station as the result of the Polynesian habit of fixing a direction or bearing 
with reference to neighboring islands. Arrival of the sun back at the vernal 
equinox in March was verified by the position of Antares, Rimwimata, 
which is 180° away from the Pleiades, Nei Auti. 

Grimble quotes Ke, a celebrated astronomer of Butaritari, as follows: 
“When you see Rimwimata in the middle, between the ridgepole and the 
first purlin to westward, you know that the sun is on his bike ni kaitara 
(islet of making face-to-face).’’ That is, Antares is about 10° west of the 
meridian at 5 A.M., when the sun is at the vernal equinox. 

The Hawaiians, too, observed the annual motion of the sun for the 
purpose of the calendar, and in each locality the astronomers had doubtless 
worked out the azimuths of sunrise and sunset throughout the year, estab- 
lishing them by means of fixed landmarks. The following fragment may be 
quoted from Kamakau as typical: 


When the sun crossed the equator, it stood directly over the islet of Kaula [which 
evidently obtained its name from the astronomical event: la, “sun,” kau, “set”’], 
and set at Kawaihoa. And because it set over Kawaihoa, the Makalii season was 
called Kau. And also for the resting-place, Kaulana, of Kane it was called Kau. 
When it set at Kaula and turned south, the Kaw (season) was called Hooilo. And 
in the same way the people of Oahu reckoned from the setting of the sun at Puu- 
o-kapolei, until it set in the hollow of Mahinaona, it was called Kau. And from 
Puu-o-kapolei, the sun moved south. 


While this paragraph corroborates the statement that the Hawaiians fixed 
the annual motion of the sun by landmarks, it also illustrates the difficulty 
to be overcome by the modern commentator who would interpret state- 
ments recorded and translated by people who did not understand them. If, 
for example, the sun “stood directly over,” that is, passed through the 
zenith of Kaula, it was not at the equator, but at the summer solstice. This 
is corroborated by the statement that it then turned south. The second 
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sentence should then read “The Kau (season) was called Makalii’’ for that 
reason, i.e., because the sun would then have attained the same distance 
north of the equator as the Pleiades, which were called Makalii in Hawaii. 
This is consistent with the Gilbertese practice of connecting the summer 
solstice with the Pleiades. 

There is a tradition in Puna district, Hawaii, as told to Professor 
Martha W. Beckwith by Kalawe, a justice of Kapoho on May 23,1914, 
that a great temple once stood on Haehae, a hill on the east coast of the 
island. A large, flat altar rock had a line or groove running diagonally across 
it. When “‘the star” (probably the sun in its annual motion north or south) 
rose from the sea horizon at a point directly in line with this groove, a man 
was sacrificed. The heiau, which stood on the extreme eastern point of the 
island group, was so situated with respect to two high crags, that the 
astronomer-priest could sight from the observation platform of the temple 
by the northern rock to the point where the sun rose at the summer solstice, 
and by the southern rock to the point where the sun rose in December, when 
it was at the winter solstice. Kalawe added that between full and new moon 
one could still hear the beating of the drum. 

According to Smith," the entire structure of Maori philosophy was built 
on astronomy, and the prevalence of the number twelve is the result of the 
division of the zodiac, te ara matua, ‘‘the parent path,” into twelve signs 
of constellations. Stowell gives the names of twelve stars which rule the 
months in turn. Of the seven identified, four lie at some distance from the 
ecliptic (Rigel, for example, more than 30°) but all are within 32° of the 
equator. If Stowell and Best’s identification of the stars is correct (and 
there is reason to believe that it is) then the Maori “zodiac,” like those of 
the Hawaiians and Gilbertese, must be a belt with limits parallel to the 
equator passing through or near the solstices, and enclosing the ecliptic, 
the sun, moon, and planets. 

We come finally to the Hawaiian system of circles or zones on the sky, 
which must have constituted an important part of the astronomical teach- 
ings since they are described in detail by both Malo and Kamakau (fig. 3). 

1. Kahiki moe, “the circle or zone of the earth’s surface, whether sea or 
land, which the eye traverses in looking to the horizon” (Malo); “place 
from the land and from the ocean as far as the eye can see; also the lands of 
that circle” (Kamakau). 

2. Kahiki ku (ku, “erect,’”’ as opposed to moe, “‘prone’’), “the circle of 
the sky which bends upward from the horizon” (Malo); “edge of dark 
clouds which rises up and lies away at its back, to the base of the sky; also 
the lands of that circle’ (Kamakau). Kamakau also gives kukulu o kahiki as 
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“all the lands far away from the Hawaiian group, at the back of the circle of 
kahiki moe and kahiki ku; also called kukulu o ka lani, “circle of the 
heavens,” paia ku a lani, “‘standing-wall of heaven,” and kumulani, “base 
of heaven.”’ Fornander” interprets kahiki ku and kahiki moe as continents 
or large islands lying to the east and west respectively of a former habitat 
of the Polynesians. Kahiki means foreign land, literally “the border.” 

3. Kahiki ke papa nu’u, “zone above kahiki ku”’ (Malo). Apapa nu’u, 
“in the places where there are innumerable islands” (Kamakau). 

4. Kahiki ke papa lani, “zone above kahiki ke papa nu’u” (Malo). 
Apapa lani: “same explanation as for apapa nu’u’”’ (Kamakau). 


Fic. 3. The Hawaiian system of circles or zones on the sky. 


5. Kahiki kapui holani ke kuina, ‘‘zone above kahiki ke papa lani and 
directly overhead”’ (Malo). There is no equivalent in Kamakau. Kuina, “a 
uniting,”’ is also found in a Tongan star or constellation name, Tuinga-ika, 
translated by Collocott,!® “‘a string of fish,” and thought to be Orion’s Belt, 
which is situated on the celestial equator. Malo gives Holani as a geographi- 
cal name found in ancient chants. Emerson’ notes that it is suggested 
(apparently by S. Percy Smith) that the Hawaiian Holani is the Herangi of 
the Maori, the name of a place formerly known to the Polynesians, be- 
lieved to be in Malaysia. Kepelino,” it should be noted, calls apapa-nu’u, 
apapa-lani, kahiki-ku, and kahiki-moe, “‘the high places of the four corners 
of the earth.” 

Since the zones described by Malo and Kamakau are obviously on the 
celestial sphere, an attempt should be made to interpret them in modern 


2 Fornander Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk-lore: Third Series (Memoirs, 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1919), p. 241. 
3 Beckwith, Kepelino’s Traditions, p. 54. 
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astronomical terms. Since they “bend upward from the horizon,” their 
identification as parallels of declination does not seem far-fetched, since 
they would then coincide with or ‘ie parallel to the diurnal paths traced by 
the heavenly bodies from east to west, as the sky appears to revolve on an 
axis through the poles. The diurnal paths are directly observable. They are 
what Kamakau calls na alanui o na hoku ho’okele, “the great highways of 
the navigation stars.”’ It is well known that the Polynesians were acquaint- 
ed with the bearings of stars at rising and setting and with those stars 
which followed along the same path, i.e., lay on the same parallel of declina- 
tion, which were said to rise from the same rua or pit. If they therefore 
wished to divide the night sky into zones, the most natural divisions would 
be by circles parallel to the celestial equator. 

Furthermore, for the purposes of navigation, the Hawaiians were chiefly 
interested in that hemisphere which extended south from the zenith, since 
the inhabited lands with which they were acquainted lay to the southward. 

If these assumptions may be accepted, Malo’s circles, being four in 
number from horizon to zenith, divided the southern half of the sky in 
four zones each 22—24° wide, if equally spaced. Since it is obviously impos- 
sible to fix these circles with great exactness, we note that within a few 
degrees, as seen from any part of the Hawaiian Islands, kahiki ke papa nu’u 
corresponds to the parallel through the winter solstice which we have met 
before in Grimble’s account of Gilbertese astronomy and in Kamakau’s 
Instructions in Ancient Astronomy. Likewise, kahiki ke papa lani coincides 
with the celestial equator and kahiki kapui holani ke kuina with a parallel 
through the summer solstice. The similarity between these zones and those 
of the Gilbertese is very striking. 

Kahiki ku, accordingly, incloses a segment of sky between the extreme 
southern horizon and a parallel of declination —48° approximately. Conspic- 
uous stars within it are Alpha and Beta Centauri, the Southern Cross, 
Achernar, and Canopus, the last named lying close to the circle. 

Kahiki ke papa nu’u, corresponding with the parallel through the winter 
solstice, forms the upper boundary of the second zone, which lies between 
declinations —48° and —24° approximately, and contains such constellations 
as Grus, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Phoenix, Corona Australis, and part of Cen- 
taurus. Antares lies on the circle and Fomalhaut not far below it. 

The third zone has kahiki ke papa lani, corresponding roughly to the 
celestial equator, as its upper boundary, and contains Sirius, Mira, Rigel 
and the lower half of Orion, Alphard, Spica, and Deneb Kaitos as conspicu- 
ous objects. 

The fourth zone extends from the celestial equator to the circle passing 
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through the summer solstice which is close to the zenith in the mean Jati- 
tude of Hawaii. Arcturus and the Pleiades lie practically on the circle of 
kahiki kapui holani kuina, and other conspicuous stars are Betelgeuse and 
Bellatrix in Orion, Aldebaran, Altair, Denebola, Regulus, and Procyon. 

6. Astronomical observations. To the ancient Polynesian navigator, the 
sky, particularly the night sky, was compass, chart, and chronometer. 
Point out a star to him and he would tell you the islands to which that star 
would lead you, if you steered your canoe toward the point where it rose or 
set at the horizon. He could also point out the other stars which followed it 
along the same diurnal path across the sky, and which could be used as bow 
star after it had set. He could likewise tell you what stars stood in the 
zenith over a given island, so that if you sailed directly south until those 
stars passed nightly across your zenith, you would know that you had 
reached the same latitude as that of your destination. Kepelino™ says, “The 
stars which act as guides to land are those which hang in turn over each 
land, as Hoku-lea {Arcturus ?] over the Hawaiian Islands and Hoku-kea 
[Southern Cross] over Tahiti.” 

The motions of the heavenly bodies across the sky informed the ancient 
Polynesians of the time of day or night. Na Hiku, “‘the seven” (Big Dipper), 
served as convenient hour-hand on the great dial of the sky, to mark off the 
watches of the night. We are also told that the change in the orientation of 
the Milky Way through the night was used for time determination. The 
phrases, huli ke kau, “‘the Milky Way has turned,” and ua huli ka i’a, “‘the 
fish [Milky Way] has turned,” denoted that the hour of midnight had 
arrived. 

Awakea, “noon,” was named for the god who opened the gates of the 
sun, according to Andrews’ dictionary. In Maori, the same word is found in 
the phrase, kura hau awatea, signifying « solar halo (kura, “‘red’’) according 
to Best.'"* The Mangaians called the sun the “right eye of Awatea,”’ the 
moon was the “‘left eye.” 

The kahuna, whose duty it was to keep account of the progress of the 
months and seasons by means of astronomical observations, held one of the 
most important offices in the Polynesian economy. If life was to be pre- 
served, it was essential to recognize in advance the proper time for planting 
the various crops, when the winds might be depended upon for long voy- 
ages, when the common noddy flew farther from the island than usual and 


144 Compare kuina with ka ho’okui, “zenith,” given above. 

16 Beckwith, Kepelino’s Traditions, p. 82. 

© Elsdon Best, Maori Navigation and Star-lore (Monograph, Dominion Museum, Nos. 
1-7, Wellington, N. Z., 1922-24). 
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so might be relied upon to lead venturesome fishermen homeward, and the 
seasons of storm when it was safer to stay at home. There was Kaelo, the 
month when plover are plump; Kaulua, when mullet spawn; Nana, the 
month when the flying fish swarm; and Kaaona, the month favorable for 
opelu fishing. Finally there was Welehu, month of the great New Year 
festivities, for which extensive advance preparation must be made. 

The importance of the stars to agriculture is emphasized in the following 
quotations from the Maoris!” 


Rigel is looked upon as one of the “food-bringers,” and also gives notice of 
approaching dawn. “The sun itself is pushing it up from behind,”’ as an old native 
expressed it. The stars that are guides to the seasons are eternal, and are ever 
flashing in the heavens. Our forebears consulted these sign-giving stars in connec- 
tion with the planting of the kumara crop. The principal stars so relied on were 
Rigel, the Pleiades, Orion’s Belt or Tautoru [‘‘the three”, and Whakadhu [Castor, 
star of August; “spring growth”’]. According to the manner of their rising, the crops 
would be planted early or late. I have spoken of these stars as a token of regard for 
the beings who directed our ancestors and elders, now lost to this world. 


The first appearance of the Pleiades after sunset in the east marked the 
beginning of the New Year throughout the greater part of Polynesia. The 
Gilbertese word for year, ririki may shed light on the etymology of the word 
for Pleiades: Matariki in the south, Makalii in Hawaii. The Gilbertese name 
for this star cluster was Nei Auti; Auti being a woman’s name and Nei her 
title (Grimble).® 

A valuable hint as to how the bearings of sun and planets may have been 
fixed is supplied by Beattie,'* who was told by a native informant that he 
recalled seeing an astronomer observe Wero-i-te-ninihi by putting sticks in 
the ground. This celestial body, whose name (wero, ‘“‘tail’’) suggests a 
comet, was certainly a member of the solar system since it moved with 
respect to the stars, and its progress across the sky was considered impor- 
tant for astrological predictions: “If the observed ‘star’ moved south, the 
season would be bad; if north, the season would be dry and good.” 

The Gilbertese, Grimble records, made their astronomical observations 
from the top of a stone platform facing east. These platforms or buatarawa, 
prototypes of the great modern observatories, were three or four feet 
square at the base and rose to a height of from two to twelve feet, tapering 
gradually. Flat and smooth on top, they faced the unbroken sea-horizon to 
eastward, enabling the observer to note the points of rising of sun, planets, 


7 Best, op. cit., No. 3, p. 39. 
18H. Beattie, Traditions and Legends Collected from the Natives of Murihiku (Southland, 
New Zealand): Part VIII (Journal, Polynesian Society, Vol. 27, pp. 137-61, 1918), p. 145. 
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and stars. Posts or pylons may have been set up in the line of sight to the 
object as permanent markings for comparison in future observations. It is 
possible that the Gilbertese Polynesians were advanced beyond other 
tribes in the development of astronomical knowledge and scientific methods 
of observation, since they appear to be the only Polynesians, Grimble 
states, who had gone beyond the lunar calendar, differing in this respect 
even from their close neighbors of the Caroline Islands. He found that the 
nights of the moon which formed an essential part of the usual island calen- 
dars were much more vague in the Gilbertese than the stations of the sun. 
In fact he was unable to find any names for the nights of the moon beyond 
the twentieth. 

The extreme accuracy with which the Polynesians were able to reckon 
time is illustrated by the fact that from remote times until the 14th century 
A.D., representatives of tribes forming the Friendly Alliance met periodi- 
cally at Opoa, in the Society Islands, to do honor to the god Oro. Delegates 
came from distant islands, even far-away New Zealand. To quote from 
Ancient Tahiti:® 


These allied island kingdoms formed a convention for their priests, scholars and 
warriors to meet periodically at Opoa for great icligious observances and inter- 
national deliberation. The appointed time was exactly reckoned by numbering the 
year and naming the season, the lunar month and day of the month. 


The great double canoes carried deep-toned drums and conch-shell 
trumpets named “‘trumpet-sounding-over-the-sea-from-horizon-to-horizon,” 
with which the canoes signaled each other, as they converged from all 
directions toward Opoa, on the given date. 


Upon approaching the sacred passage of Te-ava-moa, just at daybreak of the 
appointed day, the canoes united in procession, and out from the horizon, as if by 
magic, they came in double file, each representing a separate kingdom. 


From all the above considerations, we can hardly escape the conclusion 
that far more of the jealously guarded knowledge of Polynesian astronomy 
has been lost than has been preserved for posterity. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


1° Teuira Henry, Ancient Tahiti (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, No. 48, 1928), 
p. 123. 


TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION IN EASTERN OREGON 
AND ADJACENT REGIONS By VERNE F. RAY anp OTHERS 


EVERAL criticisms have been submitted for publication in this journal 

of the tribal units recognized and territories allocated them as recorded 
in Linguistic Distributions and Political Groups of the Great Basin Shoshone- 
ans by Julian H. Steward! and in Tribal Distribution in Oregon by Joel V. 
Berreman.? In part the discussion turned on Berreman’s inferences regard- 
ing Shoshonean occupation of eastern Oregon and his use of Teit’s thesis 
that much of this area was once the home of those Sahaptin tribes (Klikitat, 
Yakima, etc.) which since the opening of the nineteenth century at least 
have been living in Washington:* 

The discussions suffered from the unavailability of data known to the 
Editor to be in manuscript or field note form. Accordingly he invited the 
contributions printed below. For the sake of completeness it would have 
been well to have been able to include other manuscript material known to 
exist, but this has unfortunately not been submitted. 

These statements are offered primarily as a record of facts as known to 
the contributors. They were asked to keep discussion at a minimum at this 
time. The Editor has not thought it desirable to resolve the conflict of testi- 
mony which appears here. 

For convenience the data on tribes of eastern Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and the region immediately adjacent to the south is presented here, that on 
the Great Basin proper being reserved for the next issue of this journal.— 
EDITOR. 


TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON 


In a previous paper‘ I offered tentative data on the mid-nineteenth 
century distribution of tribes of northeastern Oregon and adjacent regions. 
These data were based entirely upon native testimony, but some bounda- 
ries were as yet uncertain or unknown and only a few village locations had 
been obtained. Also, attention was not given to the possibility of variant 
distributions at an earlier date. Subsequent field study devoted specifically 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 625-34, 1937. 

* Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, No. 47, 1937. 

3 James A. Teit, The Middle Columbia Salish (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1928). 

* Verne F. Ray, Native Villages and Groupings of the Columbia Basin (Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, Vol. 27, pp. 99-152, 1936). 
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to these questions permits filling some of the gaps and correcting some of 
the uncertainties. 


DISTRIBUTION AT THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The Umatilla (yumati’la, from name of principal village, i‘matilam, 
“lots of rocks”) occupied both banks of the Columbia River from the vicini- 
ty of Rock Creek (Washington) to a point a few miles below the mouth of 
the Walla Walla River. North of the Columbia the territory extended to the 
Horse Heaven Hills, southern boundary of the Yakima. In Oregon a much 
greater area was held, reaching south to the John Day River. Beyond lay 
the Paiute. The eastern and western boundaries were less definite due to 
greater intercourse with neighboring tribes. Rock Creek (Oregon) furnished 
an approximate western boundary but Umatilla families sometimes camped 
as far west as the John Day River; reciprocally, the Wayampam or Tenino’ 
enjoyed free movement eastward to Willow Creek. Even on the Columbia 


5 This study was conducted for the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Washington. A complete catalog of village locations was obtained for the Umatilla, Cayuse, 
Walula, and Palus, together with additions to a Tenino list acquired earlier. Thus tribal bound- 
aries in this paper are based upon village locations as well as other distributional data. Where 
variance with my former mapping occurs, the present is the more definitive. 

The informants responsible for statements in this paper are many, including representa- 
tives of every group mentioned (see Ray, op. cit., pp. 99-100). The most specific data comes 
from James Kashkash, Mrs Kashkash, Allen Padawa, Sam Armstrong, Charley Morrison, 
and Annie Morrison. 

Kashkash was born ca. 1860 near Asotin, Wash.; father’s father from Cayuse village near 
present Walla Walla; f’s m from Nez Percé; m’s f half Cayuse-half Nez Percé of Asotin; m’s m 
Cayuse of Walla Walla. Kashkash went to Mackay Creek (Umatilla) in 1876; married Uma- 
tilla~Cayuse woman in 1879; later married present Nez Percé wife. Excellent memory; widely 
acquainted; well informed. 

Mrs Kashkash: intelligent Nez Percé about 65; speaks no English; lived with Nez Percé 
until married. 

Charley Morrison: Kittitas about 65; never went on reservation; born and lived continu- 
ously on old village site near Thorp, Wash.; f, m, f’s f, f’s m, and m’s f born at same place; 
m’s m from near Ellensburg; f’s f’s m from near Kittitas, Wash.; f’s f’s f from Puget Sound. 

Annie Morrison: Wenatchi about 65; Charley’s wife; lived with Wenatchi until middle 
age. 

Allen Padawa; Sam Armstrong: see Ray, loc. cit. 

6 This accounts for the western boundary being placed at the John Day River in my 
former map. 

7 The western neighbors of the Umatilla have been known by both names. I have preferred 
and previously used Wayampam because this term has group reference (-pam, “‘people’’) 
whereas Tenino is a village name. However, Dr George Peter Murdock, who has worked with 
these people most extensively, favors Tenino. Therefore I propose to use the name Tenino 
exclusively hereafter. 
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River, where lines of demarcation were usually very definite, several vil- 
lages were jointly occupied by Umatilla and Tenino.*® 

On the east the Umatilla-Cayuse division was equally vague except on } 
the lower Umatilla River and near Ukiah. Both banks of the Umatilla River 
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Fic. 1. Tribal distribution in northeastern Oregon and adjacent regions, by Ray. The 
serrated line represents the northern boundary of Shoshonean peoples in the 18th century and 
earlier. 
below the mouth of Butter Creek, and the north side for several miles 
above, belonged to the Umatilla; but all of Butter Creek was held by the 
Cayuse. In the gathering grounds to the south the Umatilla occupied the . 


8 In the present map this area is divided between the two. 
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Ukiah region, whereas the nearby Lehman hot springs belonged to the 
Cayuse. Village location largely determined these distinctions; though of 
mixed composition, the tribal affiliation of each of these villages was quite 
definite. 

The irregular southern boundaries of the Umatilla and Cayuse were not 
arbitrary but conformed to topographical conditions. The Umatilla utilized 
the entire drainage area of the North Fork of the John Day River; the 
Cayuse used the slopes draining into the Umatilla and Powder Rivers. 

Walula (walu’la[ Umatilla name], wala’ wala [Walula name], “‘little river;”’ 
name of largest village near mouth of Walla Walla River) territory adjoined 
that of the Umatilla at the bend of the Columbia, but these groups did not 
intermingle freely. In consequence, the line dividing them was quite 
definite. The uppermost Umatilla village included no Walula residents, 
although the principal Walula village was but a few miles distant. In addi- 
tion to a short segment of the Columbia, the Walula occupied both sides of 
the Snake River from the mouth to Lyons Ferry. 

The habitat of the Cayuse (wayi-’letpu) did not touch the Columbia at 
any point and bordered on the Snake for only a very short distance at the 
northernmost extreme, near Starbuck. A portion of the territory consisted 
of bare, rolling hills, but much of the area lay within the Blue Mountains. A 
number of drainage systems were occupied, including those of the Walla 
Walla, the Umatilla, the Upper Grande Ronde, Powder, and Burnt Rivers, 
and the Willow Creek branch of the Malheur River. On the northeast the 
Tucannon River formed the boundary; on the northwest a segment of the 
Touchet River served likewise. 

Cayuse villages were spread over the whole of the area but were not 
often located along the boundaries. Thus villages were seldom of mixed 
composition. Intercourse was extensive with the Nez Percé but the line of 
demarcation remained well defined. The southern boundary lay in rela- 
tively unoccupied country. Territory to the south was held by the Paiute 
and Bannock, with whom relations were at all times strained. 

The western and northern boundaries of the Nez Percé, as shown on the 
map,:are based upon non-conflicting data from Cayuse, Nez Percé and 
Coeur d’Alene informants. These new data agree substantially with those 
obtained by Spinden from the Nez Percé many years ago.* The Nez Percé- 
Palus boundary rests on Palus village locations and Nez Percé territorial 
claims. Though the Palus (palu:’s, name of village at mouth of Palouse 


® Herbert J. Spinden, The Nez Percé Indians (Memoirs, American Anthropological As- 
sociation, Vol. 2, pp. 165-274, 1908), pp. 171-75. 
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River) occupied the valley of the Palouse River from its mouth to Colfax, 
the principal villages were located on the Snake River. 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Tribal territories as outlined above had persisted without material 
change, in Washington and northernmost Oregon, from time immemorial. 
But not so in the southern extensions of the area: Sahaptin peoples had 
acquired these regions only after the opening of the nineteenth century. 
Formerly Shoshonean peoples had occupied all of the upper drainage of the 
John Day River, all of the Powder River, and all of the Weiser and Payette 
River basins and the territory to the south. Throughout the span of tradi- 
tional history the Umatilla had been bounded on the south by the range of 
hills spreading westward from Ukiah, the Cayuse by the Grande Ronde- 
Powder River divide, and the Nez Percé by the Wallowa and Seven Devils 
Mountains. During this period the eastern, western, and northern bound- 
aries were essentially the same as in more recent times. A separate map for 
each period is therefore unnecessary; the earlier distribution may be indi- 
cated by a modified southern boundary. 


DISTRIBUTION IN 1805-1806 


The journals and maps of Lewis and Clark furnish a basis for determin- 
ing tribal locations for the years 1805-1806. The explorers not only recorded 
native distributions along the route of travel, but obtained information 
from native informants concerning more distant peoples. These data were 
used in constructing maps and tables covering a large portion of the area 
under diseussion.'® These maps are surprisingly accurate, considering the 
manner in which they were drafted, but many of the names have remained 
quite meaningless since the English equivalents were undetermined. Tran- 
scriptions and translations obtained in the field in connection with the 
present study permit the interpretation of certain of these names and the 
checking of earlier attempts at identification based largely on geographical 
positions." Tribal locations can thus be determined with fair certainty. 

The data may be summarized in tabular form: 


10 R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expediiion, 1804-1806 
(7 vols., atlas, New York, 1904). 

1 E.g., James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, etc. (Fourteenth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Pt. 2, 1896), pp. 731-45. 

12 The entries here are not limited to Oregon since tribal locations in Washington are of 
significance also in the discussion which follows. 
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Lewis and Clark 
name 


Wah-how-pum"™ 
You-ma-tol-am!'® 
Wal-low-wal-low” 
Y-e-let-po'® 
Pish-quit-pah'* 
Pal-lace?® 
Wa-ner-po” 


Tapteet, Tapteel™ 
Shan-wap-pom™ 


Wah-na-a-chee”® 
Parps-pal-low”*® 


Hi-hi-e-nimo** 
Wheel-po”* 


Coos-pel-lar*° 


Skeet-so-mish”* 
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Phonetic 
transcription 


xwa'Ixwaipam"™ 
i’matiulam 
wala’wala 
wayi'letpu 
pec(ukalai)kitpa 
palu’c, palu’s 
wa napam 


ta’’ptat* 
pcwa’nwapam 


wana’ itci 
pa’’a’pspa’lu 


xaye’’nimu 
29 


sxoie’tp" 
ku’’spa’lu 


tski*’sumex 


English 
equivalent 


Klikitat 


Umatilla 
Walla Walla 


Cayuse 


Cayuse'® 


Palus 
Wanapam 


Yakima 
Kittitas 


Wenatchi 
Southern 
Okanogan?’ 
Spokane 
Colville 
Kalispel 
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Location in 
1805-1806 

North of the Columbia from 
Klikitat R. to Alderdale 

Umatilla River 

Both sides Columbia from 
mouth of Snake to near 
mouth of Umatilla 

Asotin [We-are-cum'’] R. 
(between Snake and 
Grande Ronde) 

North bank of Columbia 
from Alderdale to mouth 
of Umatilla 

Palouse R. (Drewyers R.) 

Priests Rapids- White Bluffs 
region 

Yakima River 

Headwaters of the Klikitat 
and Yakima R. 

Wenatchee River 

Lower Okanogan Valley 


Spokane River 

Kettle Falls 

East of Okanogan R. near 
Canadian boundary 


Coeur d’Alene Coeur d’Alene Lake 


18 Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 321; Vol. 6, p. 115; Atlas, map 32. 

14 Spier identifies Wahowpam with Wayampam (Tenino) rather than with Klikitat 
(Leslie Spier and Edward Sapir, Wishram Ethnography, University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, Vol. 3, pp. 151-300, 1930, p. 169). This may be correct. However, 
Melville Jacobs feels that Sahaptin phonetics favor the alternate interpretation (personal 
conversation). The territory ascribed to the Wahowpam has more recently been held in part 
by the, Klikitat, in part by the Tenino. Both are Sahaptin speaking; cultural differences are 


slight. 


‘8 Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 115; Atlas, maps 31, 40. 


6 Idem, Vol. 6, p. 115; Atlas, map 31. 


17 Idem, Vol. 6, p. 115; Atlas, maps 31, 44. 
18 Idem, Atlas, maps 31, 32. 
18 The identification of Pish-quit-pah with the Cayuse term pxc(ukalai)kitpa is prob- 
lematical. The latter is the name of a large Cayuse village recently located near Milton, Ore- 
gon. This is east of the Pish-quit-pah territory. The Cayuse term refers to a stream passing 
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The Nez Percé are designated by the name Chopunnish but the term is 
applied to several other Sahaptin groups as well, such as the Cayuse and 
Palus. Excluding the latter, the Nez Percé boundaries coincide almost 
exactly with the earlier distribution noted above. 

Shoshonean tribes are described as residing 


on the S. fork of Lewis’s [Snake] river and on the Nemo [Weiser], Walshlemo 
[Powder], Shallett [Payette], Shushpellanimmo [South Fork, Payette], Shecom- 
skink [Malheur], Timmooennumlarwas [Sucker], and the Cop cop pahark [Boise] 
river branches of the South fork of Lewises river.” [Also] in Spring and Summer on 
the East fork of Lewis’s river [Clearwater] a branch of the Columbia, and winter 
and fall on the Missouri.* 


A further statement is less credible since it would bring the Shoshoneans 
north of the Blue Mountains: 


Sho-Sho-ne (or Snake indians) residing in Winter and fall on the Multnomah 


between high cliffs and may have been applied independently to a region on the Columbia. 
In any event, the name is definitely Sahaptin and any identification with the Salishan Pish- 
quow (npskwa’us, Wenatchi) as by Thwaites (op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 137) is certainly erroneous. 
Furthermore, Clark notes that these people “do not speak prosisely the same language of those 
above but understand them” (ibid.). Phonetic and geographical considerations discredit 
Mooney’s derivation of Pish-quit-pah from the Yakima village name pe’sko (Mooney, of. cit., 
p. 739; Ray, op. cit., p. 145). Much more probably this was a branch of the Cayuse or Uma- 
tilla. 

20 Thwaites, op. cit., Atlas, maps 31, 40. 

Idem, map 40. 

22 Idem, Vol. 4, p. 289; Atlas, maps 31, 40, 41. 

23 Ray, loc. cit. A large Yakima village at Prosser. 

* Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 119; Atlas, map 40. 

% Idem, Vol. 3, opp. p. 118; Vol. 6. p. 119. This is a Sahaptin term appearing only as a 
river name in Lewis and Clark but used as the exclusive tribal name today. The explorers 
use the unidentified tribal name Cuts-sah-nim (probably Salishan). 

26 Idem, atlas, map 40. 

27 The native term means “people of the fir tree country,” but is applied rather specifically 
by the Umatilla to the Salish near the mouth of the Okanogan River. 

28 Idem, Vol. 6, p. 119; Atlas, map 43. 

29 Ray, op. cit., p. 122. 

%© The location by Lewis and Clark is confused and uncertain; see Thwaites, op. cit., 
Vol. 6, p. 119, and Atlas, map 43. 

31 Idem, Vol. 6, pp. 114-19; Atlas, maps 31, 40, 41, 44. These boundaries likewise agree 
well with those given by Spinden (loc. cit.). Spinden gives no time reference for his descriptions. 
With regard to the southern boundary the agreement is real only if Spinden is describing con- 
ditions in the eighteenth or very early nineteenth centuries. 

= Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 119. 

33 Idem, Vol. 6, p. 114. 
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river. Southerly of the S. W. Mountains, and in Spring ~d summer on the heads 
of the To-war-ne-hi-ooks [Deschutes], La Page [John Day], You-ma-iol-am [Uma- 
tilla], and Wal-lar-wal-lar [Walla Walla] rivers, and more abundantly at the falls 
of the Towarnehiooks, for the purpose of fishing.™ 


Perhaps ‘‘the heads” of these rivers merely means the mountain highlands. 
But the reference to the Multnomah (Willamette) River is even more diffi- 
cult to accept since it lies well to the west of the Cascade Mountains. 
Another statement mentions ‘‘Sho-Sho-ne’s on the Multnomah and its 
waters, the residence of them is not well known to us.’ This quotation 
carries its own criticism. Furthermore, the journal entry on which this 
notation is based reads: “Some of them informed us that they had latterly 
returned from the war excurtion against the Snake Indians who inhabit the 
upper part of the Multnomah river to the S. E. of them.’ The reference 
here is to the ambiguous “Snake,” not Shoshone, and the Multnomah is 
said to be southeast whereas actually it is to the southwest. It is quite 
possible that the enemy was the Molale. 


EVIDENCE OF TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


Sahaptin informants declare that from time immemorial conflict has 
existed with the Shoshoneans. The Tenino and the Umatilla were allied 
against the Paiute, the Umatilla and Cayuse against the Paiute and Ban- 
nock, and the Cayuse and Nez Percé against the Bannock and Shoshone. 
But the Sahaptin tribes never questioned the right of the enemy to the 
territory occupied in the eighteenth century. Neither side ever attempted to 
wrest territory from the other. Marauding parties carried away moveable 
property, but the main object of warfare was the attainment of glory. A 
man’s principal opportunity to raise his status was through valor in war- 
fare. Among the Umatilla, Cayuse, and Nez Percé, at least, the typical 
Plains pattern of counting coup was found and a type of chieftainship was 
awarded on this basis. In these contests the Shoshoneans often pushed as 
far north as the Columbia River, forcing the Umatilla sometimes to take 
temporary refuge on Blalock Island or the north bank of the river. But the 
invaders never remained long and in no case established permanent camps. 
Any attempt would doubtless have resulted in failure, for the balance of 
power was at all times very even and the Sahaptins were on home ground. 

After the turn of the century this balance began to shift in favor of the 
northerners. The acquisition of the horse and the introduction of new 
weapons by the whites were undoubtedly contributing factors. These 
superior weapons were available to the residents along the Columbia trade 


% Tdem, Vol. 6, p. 118. %6 Tdem, Vol. 6, p. 119. % Idem, Vol. 4, p. 282. 
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route in much greater quantities than to their more isolated enemies. At 
the same time motives were introduced for territorial expansion. The en- 
croachments of the whites and the depletion of game near the river may be 
mentioned. Several decisive battles were fought in Shoshonean territory in 
which the Sahaptins were the victors. Thereafter the Shoshoneans were 
pushed farther and farther southward and finally held beyond the boundary 
indicated above for the nineteenth century. 

The territory thus acquired was valuable for hunting and gathering but 
less suitable for permanent settlements. Its control added economic secu- 
rity and widened the span between the large Sahaptin villages and the 
enemy. No vital change in habitat and economy was involved, as would 
have been the case if Shoshoneans had attempted to settle the Columbia 
Valley. 

The tribal movements thus indicated are in no sense momentous, but 
they are in exactly the opposite direction to those reported by James A. 
Teit*’ and accepted and amplified by Joel V. Berreman.** Without analyz- 
ing or criticizing the sources of Teit’s information, I wish to examine some 
of the contentions where they are contradictory to data presented above. 

Teit assumes that a Salishan tribe called the Neketeme’ux formerly 
resided at the Dalles.*® Despite persistent inquiry among the peoples along 
the Columbia I have failed to find anyone who had ever heard of such a 
tribe or of any Salish speaking group in that vicinity. However, Kashkash 
suggested a possible explanation for the confusion. A Umatilla term, 
nikatimiu’x, is commonly applied to an alien people; it means “persons who 
do not act sensibly.” 

A similar confusion may account for Mooney’s contention that a Sho- 
shonean tribe, the Lohim, occupied a portion of Willow Creek in Umatilla 
territory until as late as 1870.4° Elderly Umatillas today deny that Sho- 
shoneans ever lived on Willow Creek, but explain that laxi’am means 
“stupid, untrustworthy people.” The term was often applied to the Yakima. 

Berreman notes that 


The Henry-Thompson journals report a band of “‘Scietogas” in the Willamette 
Valley, who were said to have dwelt west of the Nez Percé. This name has been 
sometimes considered that of a Snake band, but the description he gives of the 
party leaves their identity uncertain.“ 


The “‘Scietogas”’ were more probably Sahaptin, since Shoshonean speakers 
designate Sahaptins collectively as sa’idoka, ‘“‘white-tailed deer eaters.” 


37 


7 Teit, The Middle Columbia Salish, pp. 89-108. 
%8 Berreman, Tribal Distribution in Oregon. 
® Teit, loc. cit. 4° Mooney, op. cit., p. 743. *! Berreman, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Teit writes of a Salish group called Tia’ketux or Stia’ketemux being 
carried by the assumed migrations to the mouth of the Yakima River.” 
Umatilla, Kittitas, and Wenatchi informants independently interpreted 
these terms in the same way. Sahaptin forms are istiaxa’ (Umatilla) and 
stiala’ma (Kittitas); the reference is to a semi-mythical people “from the 
north, who appear at night in heavy fur clothing and steal things, then dis- 
appear before daylight.” All denied that the terms designated a tribe. 

In this connection Teit states that 
The Sanpoil have a name Nai’akutchen or .nia’qetcen, which appears to have 
been applied to all the Indians living along the Columbia River from the Wen- 
atchi to near The Dalles. . . . This name seems to be the same as that of the tribe 


called Akai-chie by Hunt, who found them inhabiting the country around the 
mouth of the Umatilla River, January, 1812.* 


Rather, Akai-chie seems to be a’kaitci, “people who eat salmon,” a Ban- 
nock word used for Sahaptins, specifically the Tenino, but perhaps also 
others in the salmon area. 

A part of the Columbia River assigned by Teit to the Salish is the Priest 
Rapids-White Bluffs regions, now occupied by the Wanapam. Of all Sahap- 
tin groups this is today the most conservative. The survivors occupy the 
ancient village at Priest Rapids, having stubbornly refused to go upon a 
reservation. They contend that this has always been the home of their 
people and that it always shall be. 

But the Umatilla are scarcely less emphatic in denying that a Salish 
tribe ever held the Umatilla Valley, either jointly or exclusively. Teit con- 
tends that the valley was occupied by the -nkee’us;“ Berreman gives the 
southern Umatilla territory to the Cayuse.” 

Fortunately the documentary evidence from Lewis and Clark bears di- 
rectly upon these problems and proves conclusive in many instances. At 
every such point the contentions of the natives are supported. The ex- 
plorers were present in the years 1805-1806. These were critical years, for 
Teit states that, “The northwesterly movement of the Snake seems to have 
about reached its height in the early years of last century, probably 1800- 
1830.’ Berreman agrees: ““This was the high water mark of Snake inva- 
sions, and appears to have been reached sometime between 1800 and 
1820.’47 Thus the voluminous records of the explorers should contain mani- 
fold references to such movements, had they existed. But actually, not one 
unequivocal statement of such nature is to be found. The statement most 
often quoted reads: ‘‘No Indians reside on the S. W. side of this river for 


Teit, op. cit., pp. 94, 102 f. Idem, p. 94. 
44 Idem, pp. 94, 102 f. 46 Berreman, op. cil., p. 14. 
 Teit, op. cit., p. 100. 47 Berreman, op. cit., p. 59. 
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fear (as we were informed) of the Snake Indians, who are at war with the 
tribes on this river.” But this further sentence, in the same paragraph, is 
neglected: “They [of the Columbia River] go to war to their [Snake] first 
villages in 12 days.’’48 In other words, the local Sahaptins (Tenino) were 
the aggressors in this struggle with sufficient initiative to travel twelve 
days to the south in order to meet the enemy. A few miles downriver, at 
The Dalles (city), the distance to the enemy is estimated as four days’ 
march, much less but yet considerable. A recent battle is mentioned, pre- 
sumably conducted on Shoshonean ground.*® These notations were made 
by the explorers on the downriver trip. Upon their return the following year 
they found the Indians of the vicinity still on the offensive: ““They had lat- 
terly returned from the war excurtion against the Snake Indians. . . . They 
had been fortunate in the expedition and had taken from their enimies most 
of the horses which we saw in their possession.’ Mooney aptly summarizes 
conditions for this period and later: 


Most of this region, on the south or Oregon side of the Columbia, was formerly 
held by Shoshonean tribes of Paiute connection, which have been dispossessed by 
the Shahaptian tribes and driven farther back to the south. ... The Tenino them- 
selves conquered the present Warmsprings reservation from the Snakes. The expul- 
sion was in full progress when Lewis and Clark went down the Columbia in 1805, 
but had been practically completed when the first treaties were made with these 
tribes fifty years later.*! 


Teit and Berreman use the term “‘Snake”’ as a specific tribal designation, 
and assume that in so doing they are following native practice. Their entire 
reconstructions stand or fall upon the validity of this assumption. Yét 
Sahaptin informants emphatically declare that they never used Snake as a 
tribal name, and that they are quite unaware of any such tribe. Instead, 
the term is used collectively for the Shoshone, Bannock, and Paiute. The 
name came into familiar usage among the whites because it is the exclusive 
designation in sign language, the symbol being the same as that used for the 
reptile. In verbal speech specific names are applied to the various groups. 

The distances separating the Shoshoneans from the Columbia River, as 
indicated in the texts and maps of Lewis and Clark, demonstrate that they 
were at least as far south in 1805 as during the early distribution outlined 
above.” And yet this is the period at which Teit and Berreman contend 


*® Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 149. See also idem, Vol. 3, p. 168. 
4° Idem, Vol. 3, p. 163. 

5° Tdem, Vol. 4, p. 282. See also above. 

5t Mooney, op. cit., p. 742. 

52 Except perhaps in the region of the Blue Mountains. See above. 
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the “Snake” invasions reached the “high water mark.’’ Teit summarizes 
his reconstruction of antecedent events: 


The pressure of the Snake seems to have resulted, first, in a displacement of Sha- 
haptian by them; second, in a displacement of Waiilatpuan tribes [the Sahaptin 
Cayuse and Molale] either by Shahaptian or Snake or both; third, in a displacement 
of Salish tribes by Shahaptian and Waiilatpuan, but chiefly by the former.* 


The last of these conditions, at least, if fulfilled could not have failed to 
result in profound chaos at the point of juncture, to set up reverberations 
reaching far northward into Washington, and to create deep seated enmities 
between Sahaptin and Salish, as well as between Cayuse and other Sahap- 
tins. But Lewis and Clark saw nothing of chaos on the river. They demon- 
strated that conditions were stable in 1805 in all of eastern Washington, 
since virtually no change in either Sahaptin or Salish distributions took 
place subsequently. They found the Cayuse and other Sahaptins, not en- 
gaged in bitter conflict, but entirely friendly, as they are to this day. They 
found the Nez Percé and Palus enjoying peaceful trading relations with the 
Salish Coeur d’Alene, not attempting to seize their homelands. They ob- 
served no instance of Sahaptin-Salish enmity, thus supporting the conten- 
tion of natives today that warfare between the two has never been known.™ 


VERNE F, Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


NOTES ON THE TENINO, MOLALA, AND PAIUTE OF OREGON 


The following notes are offered by way of comment upon the tribal 
distributions in central Oregon recently compiled by J. V. Berreman.* The 
information and inferences given below are based upon field work by the 


author among the Tenino on the Warmsprings Reservation in the summers 
of 1934 and 1935. 


THE TENINO 
The Tenino or Warmsprings Sahaptin occupied the banks of the Colum- 
bia River between the Upper Chinook (Wasco and Wishram) on the west 
and the Umatilla on the east, as well as the lower reaches of the Deschutes 


3 Teit, op. cit., p. 101. 

5 Not only were tribal locations stable in the area under assumed pressure, but particu- 
lar families of the “‘intrusive” Sahaptin have lived in particular villages for as long as five 
generations (see footnote 5; Morrison’s f’s f’s m was born near Kittitas, Wash., at least as 
early as 1810). 


58 Tribal Distribution in Oregon. 
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and John Day Rivers. They were divided into four sub-tribes or rather 
pairs of villages—one, with rather flimsy and temporary buildings, located 
on the river and used during the fishing season in the warmer months; the 
other, with substantial permanent dwellings, located several miles distant, 
usually away from the river, at a spot which provided water, fuel, and 
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tinai’nu (1) about four miles east of The Dalles on the left bank of the 
Columbia, and who wintered six miles inland at taqa’xtaqax (2). 

2. The Wayam or Deschutes, who summered at waya’m (3: modern 
Celilo) and wintered at wanwa’wi (4) on the left bank of the Deschutes not 
far from its junction with the Columbia. 

3. The John Day, whose summer and winter villages (takcpa’c [6] and 
maxa’xpa [5]) were both located on the lower John Day River within a few 
miles of the Columbia, and whose territory adjoined that of the Umatilla 
near Arlington. 

4. The Tygh, an early nineteenth century offshoot from the Tenino 
proper, who expelled the Molala from their former territory and occupied 
their villages: taix, their winter village at modern Tygh Valley, and tixni’, 
their summer fishing site at modern Sherar’s Bridge on the Deschutes. The 
“Tygh” and “‘Tilquni” of Mooney” are thus not two sub-tribes but merely 
two names for the same sub-tribe derived from its two villages. 

The John Day, who alone of the four sub-tribes seem to have had a 
permanent foothold on the Washington bank of the Columbia, habitually 
went to Mt Adams for berries, whereas the other three groups frequented Mt 
Hood during the berry season. All four, however, ranged south from the 
Columbia for game and roots. Complete freedom of trade and intercourse 
prevailed between the Tenino and the Wasco, Wishram, Umatilla, and 
Sahaptin tribes of Washington. With the Paiute alone, whom they raided 
for slaves, were they on terms of chronic hostility. After the treaty of June 
25th, 1855, the Tenino removed to the Warmsprings Reservation, where 
they have been settled ever since in the vicinity of Simnasho. Since their 
establishment on the reservation they have called themselves malila’ (cf. 
Mooney’s “Melilema’’), which is merely a Sahaptin adaptation of “‘warm 
springs.” 

THE MOLALA 

According to Tenino sources, the Molala, whom they call tai’tilpam or 
mo’lalis, were a small tribe, possibly one-third as numerous as the Tenino, 
who spoke a language which neither the Tenino nor the Wasco could under- 
stand. In culture they differed markedly from the Paiute and resembled 
the Tenino, although they did not keep slaves. They had only one winter 
village, on the site of modern Tygh Valley, and moved every spring to a 
summer fishing village at Sherar’s Bridge on the Deschutes. They dug roots 
in the vicinity of modern Wapinitia and gathered berries on the eastern 


56 Numbers in parentheses refer to similarly numbered sites indicated on the accompany- 
ing map, Figure 2. 
57 Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, pp. 741-42. 
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slope of Mt Hood. They sometimes hunted to the south, in the region of 
Simnasho, but this was really Paiute territory. The Molala and Paiute were 
hostile, although the Tenino preserve no tradition of particular wars be- 
tween the two tribes. 
THE PAIUTE 

The country south of the Molala, including the berrying grounds around 
Ollalie Butte and Mt Jefferson and the entire area of the present Warm- 
springs Reservation, has been Paiute territory, say the Tenino, from time 
immemorial. In this region the Paiute formerly had at least three winter 
sites: la’xwaixt wanai’tat or modern Hot Springs, citai’kt or modern 
Warmsprings, and siksi’kwi on Seekseekwa Creek. The rich root-gather- 
ing country around Shaniko was also exploited by the Paiute. On the John 
Day River the Paiute came in contact with the John Day sub-tribe of the 
Tenino. The lower middle reaches of this river, directly east of the Molala 
country, seem always to have been used to some extent by the John Day, 
although they admit that the country properly belonged to the Paiute. 


THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE MOLALA 

Sometime during the decade 1810-1820, or within a very few years 
thereof, the Molala were driven out of their territory by the Tenino. A cir- 
cumstantial account of this Tenino-Molala war was obtained from in- 
formant Johnnie Quinn, who had heard the story as a youngster from 
his grandfather, an actual participant as a young man of nineteen or 
twenty. The approximate date may be worked out from the fact that, 
according to agency records, Quinn was born about 1853 and the corrob- 
orative evidence that he still retains memories of pre-reservation days. The 
war began with an act of aggression by the Tenino proper, the Wayam and 
John Day sub-tribes not participating. Coveting the productive fishing site 
of the Molala at Sherar’s Bridge, the Tenino moved in early one spring be- 
fore the Molala had left their winter village. We are not concerned here with 
the details of how the Tenino met the Molala attack, rescued their leader 
when he was wounded in the knee with an arrow, and eventually put the 
enemy to flight. The important fact is that the Molala were driven in a 
body westward across the Cascade Range, whence they have never since 
returned, and that their territory and villages were taken over by a group 
of Tenino colonists who eventually came to form the Tygh sub-tribe. 


TENINO ENCROACHMENT UPON THE PAIUTE 
Having displaced the Molala, the Tenino began to drive farther south- 
ward against the Paiute. Gradually, in part through slave raids but mainly 
through the ruthless extermination of Paiute groups encountered on hunt- 
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ing expeditions, the Tenino advanced ever deeper into the territory of their 
traditional foes. By the time of the establishment of the Warmsprings 
Reservation they had expelled the Paiute from the berrying grounds near 
Ollalie Butte and Mt Jefferson, from the wintering places at Hot Springs, 
Warmsprings, and siksi’kwi, from the root-gathering grounds around 
Shaniko, and from the entire John Day Valley almost as far south as 
the great bend of that river. Hunting expeditions ranged still deeper into 
Paiute territory. 
POST-RESERVATION PAIUTE REPRISALS 

By 1857, most of the Tenino were settled on the Warmsprings Reserva- 
tion, which was, as the Tenino are still fully aware, carved entirely out of 
territory won from the Paiute and properly belonging to the latter. The 
tables were now turned. The Tenino villages were no longer remote from the 
Paiute centers of population but were within striking distance. Their in- 
habitants were scattered on homesteads which the government was trying 
to teach them to farm. The presence of livestock, provided in large part by 
the government, offered a constant temptation to plunder. The Paiute 
quickly seized the opportunity for retaliation against their previously vic- 
torious foe. Raid followed raid for years after the establishment of the reser- 
vation, as a few selections from letters examined by the author in the 
Warmsprings archives will show: 


Jan. 26, 1858, from A. P. Dennison, Indian agent, to General I. W. Nesmith: 


‘the Snake or Sho-sho-nie [i.e., Paiute] tribe of Indians . . . have lately made sev- 
eral attacks upon other tribes of Indians in the vicinity of John Days River kil- 
ling several and stealing their Horses... . ” 


July 14, 1859, from Dennison to Edward P. Geary, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at Portland, reports 150 head of stock lost in Paiute raids of that year. 

Aug. 10, 1859, from Dr Fitch, reservation doctor, to Captain Black at Fort 
Dalles, reports a raid by 250 Paiute resulting in the seizure of 150 horses and 40 
cattle, the massacre of one white man and 13 Indian women and children, and his 
own capture and escape with four others. 

Sept. 28, 1860, from Dennison to Geary, reports the loss of 40 horses in a 
Paiute raid. 

Oct. 16, 1861, from William Logan, Indian agent, to Captain Whittlesey at 
Fort Dalles, reports a Paiute raid in which 100 cattle were taken and two men slain 


Similar reports continue for several years. This early post-reservation 
period with its record of almost continual Paiute raids is worth reporting 
for two reasons; first, because it is the only period of successful Paiute ag- 
gression of which the Tenino preserve any recollection and, second, because 
it probably bequeathed to the next generation an exaggerated impression of 
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the danger which the Paiute constituted to the more settled tribes of the 
Columbia region at an earlier date. 


CRITICISM OF TEIT’S HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In view of the foregoing facts and of others to be summarized below, the 
reconstruction of tribal movements in central Oregon advanced by Teit and 
followed by Berreman seems to the present writer to be almost wholly with- 
out foundation. 

Teit’s sources, in the first place, are so weak as to be undeserving of 
credit. He derived his information, he tells us, from three informants: a 
white sub-agent at Nespelem, an Interior Salish interpreter with one-quar- 
ter French blood, and a mixed Polynesian-Nisqually who was a govern- 
ment official for several years at Warmsprings. Such sources would scarcely 
seem to constitute an adequate basis for a definitive reconstruction of the 
history of the Tenino, Molala, and Paiute. 

Teit’s theory, in the second place, is uncorroborated by subsequent 
field workers in central Oregon. Except for the approximate location of the 
Molala, the present writer found not a shred of support for any part of 
Teit’s theory in the course of his work among the Tenino, and he under- 
stands from personal communications from Verne F. Ray, Melville Jacobs, 
and Beatrice Blyth that they have had no greater success in this respect 
among the Umatilla, Molala, and the Oregon Paiute respectively. 

Teit’s theory, in the third place, is specifically contradicted at nearly 
every point by the author’s information from the Tenino, as may be 
clearly seen by presenting the theory and conflicting evidence in parallel 
columns: 


Teit Tenino 
1. In the early eighteenth century 1. No recollection or tradition of any 
both banks of the Columbia River Salishan people settled in this re- 
above The Dalles were occupied by gion; no knowledge of the Nekuta- 
Interior Salishan tribes. meux. 
2. South of the Salish, in a band from 2. Corroborated, at least for the 
the Cascade Range to the Blue Molala. 


Mountains, dwelt the Waiilatpuan 
tribes—the Molala west of the 
Deschutes River, the Cayuse to the 


east. 
3. At that time there were no Sahaptin 3. No scrap of tradition that the 
tribes in the present state of Wash- Washington Sahaptin ever lived far 


ington. from their present habitat. 
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4. 


. The Paiute, expanding to the north 


. As a result 


All the Sahaptin tribes, except the 4. 


somewhat divergent Nez Percé, 
were confined to central Oregon, 
“probably with the Cascade Moun- 
tains and the Klamath their 
west, the Waiilatpuan on their 
north, probably the Nez Percé on 
their northeast, and the Snake [i.e., 
Paiute] on their other boundaries.” 


on 


and northwest, exerted steady pres- 
the Sahaptin, which 
height in the years 


sure upon 
reached its 
1800-1830. 


of this pressure, 
Sahaptin were forced northward 
down the Deschutes River, through 
a gap between the Cayuse and the 
Molala, to and across the Columbia, 
where they displaced the Salishan 
peoples and gave rise to the recent 
Sahaptin tribes of Washington. 


. The Tenino, who constituted the 7. 


last wave of fugitive Sahaptin 
migrants, partly settled among the 
Wasco near The Dalles and partly 
moved westward across the Cas- 
cades into the Willamette Valley. 


. The displacement of the Sahaptin 8. 


from central Oregon brought the 
Paiute for the first time into contact 
with the Molala. 
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Flat denial that the Tenino—or any 
other Sahaptin people—have in- 
habited central Oregon within the 
memory of man; denial borne out 
by Tenino culture, which differs 
markedly the Basin type 
suited to the environment of central 
Oregon, and which affiliates with 
both the Plateau and the 
Columbia, as witness, for example, 
dugout semisubterranean 
earth lodges, elaboration of river 
fishing techniques, slavery, village 
political strong emphasis 
upon trade, social importance of 


from 


lower 


canoes, 


units, 


wealth, prophet dance, and promi- 
nent first salmon rite. 


. The Tenino, expanding to the south 


and southeast, exerted steady pres- 
sure upon the Paiute, which reached 
its height in the years between 1810 
or 1820 and 1855. 


As a result of Tenino pressure, the 
Paiute were forced southward up 
the Deschutes and John Day 
Rivers, relinquishing a portion of 
their former territory. 


The Tenino, allegedly, have long 
lived near—not among—the Wasco, 
and they remember no mass move- 
ment by part of their number into 
the Willamette Valley. 


The Molala, residing south of the 
Sahaptin, have allegedly been in 
contact with the Paiute from time 
immemorial. 
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9. Paiute pressure then forced the 9%. The Molala were driven west of the 
Molala to migrate west of the Cas- Cascades by the Tenino, not by the 
cades. Paiute. 

10. These movements brought the 10. These movements carried the Paiute 
Paiute north almost to the Colum- farther and farther south away from 
bia. the Columbia, which they now ap- 

proached only on occasional long 
forays. 

11. In consequence of Paiute raids the 11. The Tenino, to their recollection, 


south bank of the Columbia River 
was practically cleared of Salishan 
and Sahaptin peoples from The 
Dalles east to Umatilla. 


were never thus driven from the 
south bank of the Columbia; the 
apparent lack of occupation was 
presumably due to the fact that all 


their permanent villages were lo- 
cated several miles or more to the 
south, away from the river. 


In conclusion, it would seem high time to abandon a theory which was 
based in the first instance upon undependable evidence, which has been 
unsubstantiated by any subsequent field worker in central Oregon, and 
which is flatly contradicted by an abundance of opposing evidence. 


GEORGE PETER MurRDOCK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


NORTHERN PAIUTE BANDS IN OREGON 


The people of Harney Valley, Oregon, are a band of Northern Paiute 
known as the Wada’tika (Wada, seed; tika’*, eaters).5* They wintered in 
Silver Creek, Harney, Diamond, Blitzen and Catlow Valleys in Harney 
County, southeastern Oregon. The southernmost winter camp remembered 
was at Roaring Springs, Catlow Valley, although some conflicting evi- 
dence indicates the presence of a winter camp on Wild Horse Creek, south- 
east of the Steens Mountains. No winter camp north of the boundaries of 
Harney Valley was remembered. The westernmost wintering place was Sun- 
tex in Silver Creek Valley. The Steens Mountains and the plateau forming 
the wall of Harney Valley were the eastern boundaries, except for the 
problematical camp at Wild Horse. The hunting and gathering grounds of 
the band extended north to the vicinity of Silvies, west to Wagontire, 
southwest to the neighborhood of Beatty Butte, south to the limits of 


58 During the summers of 1936 and 1937 I did field work at Burns, Oregon. 
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Catlow Valley, southeast to Alvord Lake and northeast to Drewsey. 

These boundaries are far from definite; neighboring bands frequently 
wandering farther from their winter bases and the Wada Eaters likewise 
venturing, at times, a greater distance from Harney Valley. Furthermore, 
the bands were extremely fluid in character, and there were occasional small 
camp groups which wandered from band to band and which do not seem 
to have wintered with any definite nuclear group. There was no feeling of 
band ownership of the hunting and gathering grounds. Any group of people 
might utilize the produce of the terrain without trespassing. There was a 
tendency, however, for the Wada Eaters to frequent the same places from 
year to year. During the summer wandering, they would often encounter 
people of different groups. 

The Wada Eater knew well and had frequent intercourse with seven 
surrounding bands. They located these bands by their winter camps. In 
some instances they gave specific information as to the places they were 
likely to be found during the summer season. In mapping these regions, 
there is land which they did not assign to any definite group. Such territory 
was undoubtedly utilized by all adjacent bands, like all hunting and 
gathering grounds. 

Directly north of the Wada Eaters were the Hu‘nipwi’tika (huni’bui, 
root) whose winter camps, according to my informants, centered around 
Canyon City Creek, the town of John Day, and the valley of the John 
Day River to the west. They hunted as far south as Seneca and Izee, 
and at least as far west as Dayville. I have no information as to their 
northern boundary, but it was stated that they wintered on both sides of 
the John Day River and as far north as Waterman. As to the easternmost 
extension of their terrain there wa. disagreement. Some informants cited a 
separate band of Elk Eaters (Pa’tihichi’tika) to the east of the Huni’bui 
Eaters in the vicinity of Prairie City and Baker. Others, however, stated 
that these people were part of the Huni’bui Eaters band. In any case, the 
information would seem to indicate the presence of camps as far east as 
Baker. 

To the northwest of the Wada Eaters, wintering on the east side of the 
Deschutes River, were the Juniper-Deer Eaters (Wa’dihichi’tika: wa’pi, 
juniper; dihi’cha, deer.) The northernmost place mentioned as inhabited 
by them was Gateway, the southernmost, Bend. To the east Prineville 
is the last definitely located site. Mount Jefferson, to the west, was men- 
tioned as a hunting ground. 

West of the Wada Eaters and south of the Juniper-Deer Eaters, in the 
vicinity of Paisley, were the Yapa’tika (yapa, epos), or Goya’tika (craw- 
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fish).5*° Southwest of the Wada Eaters, and separated by the plateau to the 
southeast of Catlow Valley, were the Gidii’tikad®® (Gidi’tika, Groundhog 
Eaters). In the vicinity of Denio and McDermitt, to the south of the Wada 
Eaters were the Gwi’nidi’ba (no meaning?). According to informants 
there were no strictly Paiute bands between these people and the Shoshoni. 
In the vicinity of Paradise Valley and the railroad to Winnemucca, how- 
ever, there was a group known as the Paradise Indians, who were half 
Paiute and half Shoshoni. 

In the Owyhee River Valley and the vicinity of the present site of the 
town Jordan Valley, east from the Wada Eaters, were the Tagu’tika (tagu, 
root). There were no pure Paiute bands farther to the east. 

Northeast of the Wada Eaters were the Salmon Eaters (Agai’tika). 
They wintered on the north and south sides of the Malheur River and 
fished on the Snake. Some informants distinguished two bands of Salmon 
Eaters, those living north and those south of the Malheur River. The 
camps of this band extended as far west as the North Fork of the Malheur. 
Two informants stated that they also wintered on the east side of the Snake. 
This was denied by others. All informants agreed, however, that they 
camped on both sides of the river in the spring and summer. 

One band, described as being east and north of the Snake River, were 
known vaguely to the people of Harney Valley. The information indicated 
that they probably wintered near the Boise River. The members of this 
band, according to one informant were half Paiute and half Shoshoni. One 
informant mentioned another band of People Eaters (Niwi’tika), but did 
not make it clear whether they lived in the hills to the north or south of 
the Boise. It was evident that east of the Snake there was a great deal of 
intermixture of people of Shoshoni and Paiute bands. 

These locations were obtained from informants of about seventy-five 
years old and pertained to the time of their parents, that is approximately 
1840-1850. By 1865 pressure from the Umatilla, Cayuse, Tenino, Shoshoni, 
and the United States Army had driven the Huni’bui Eaters south, the 
Salmon Eaters west, and the Juniper-Deer Eaters south and east. The bands 
on the periphery seem to have suffered tremendous losses in the period 
directly preceding the establishment of the reservation in 1872. 

This mapping does not conflict with Steward’s distribution of the Sho- 


59 In the case of all the bands there were two or three variant names cited as well as names 
for sub-groups. 

6° See Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, No. 3, 1932), p. 70. 

6! Information indicated a large percentage of intermarriage with the Shoshoni. 
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shoni tribes.” It disagrees with Ray’s mapping of the Umatilla,™ which 
gives to the latter terrain on both sides of the John Day. My information 
does not in any way substantiate Berreman’s classification of the peoples in 
central eastern Oregon about 1850 in which he postulates Snake and Ban- 
nock groups in the north as opposed to Northern Paiute to the south.™ 
The bands to the north and northeast, according to the information I 
secured from the Harney Valley group, were very similar to the Wada 
Eaters. The dialectic differences were slight. Their cultures differed in 
aspects of the food quest and material culture. The bands to the north and 
northwest made much more use of bark and juniper berries. The bands on 
the Snake had access to a larger quantity of fish, had dugout canoes, and 
more elaborate fishing techniques.® Intermarriage between these groups 
and those to the south in Nevada and Surprise Valley was common. The 
population was fluid; families of one band often becoming affiliated with 
neighboring groups. Furthermore, the group looked upon itself as a unit 
as opposed to Shoshoni and Bannock peoples. I secured no information 
which indicated the presence of a permanent Bannock group west of the 
Snake River in 1840-1850. The Bannock, according to the Wada Eaters’ 
version, were a Northern Paiute group who migrated east across the Snake 
when the buffalo withdrew from Oregon. My material also disagrees with 
Berreman’s allotment of the region around Gateway on the Deschutes 
River to the Tenino. I have no evidence which indicates the expansion of 
the Paiute bands at the expense of Sahaptin groups in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, except for occasional raids. 


BEATRICE BLYTH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


NORTHERN PAIUTE 


The name, Northern Paiute, is preferable to Paviotso for the Indians of 
the western Great Basin, because they call themselves Paiute, are called 
Paiute by their Indian neighbors, and are so termed in government re- 
ports; also because they form a cultural and linguistic unit much more ex- 
tensive than Powell’s Paviotso. 

The Northern Paiute occupy the western part of the Great Basin in 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho. The northern and western bound- 


® Steward, Linguistic Distributions, fig. 1. 

® Ray, Native Villages and Groupings of the Columbia Basin, map, p. 5. 

* Berreman, Tribal Distribution, pp. 47 f., 63 £., fig. 2. 

65 The northern and eastern bands seemed also to have owned and made more use of the 
horse. 
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aries closely coincide with the edges of the physiographic province. The 
Nevada and California portion of the area has long been assigned to the 
Northern Paiute, but that in Oregon and Idaho has been in the past allotted 
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Fic. 3. Territory of Northern Paiute bands, exclusive of Owens Valley and Mono Lake, 
by Stewart. 


to the Snake and Bannock. Powell and Kroeber established the linguistic 
unity of this Northern Paiute area, and a recent culture element survey 
demonstrated its cultural unity. Although the bands formerly living along 
the Snake River near Boise, Idaho, have been classed with the Bannock, 
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they were culturally distinct from the eastern Idaho Bannock when first 
visited, and have since been politically allied with the Northern Paiute of 
Nevada. Those bands formerly known as Oregon Snake recognize their 
affinities with the Nevada Northern Paiute and share very few culture 
traits with the other Shoshoneans formerly called Snake. 

Except for the raids on the Deschutes River Sahaptins which occurred 
about 1850,® all evidence points to a long, continuous occupation by the 
Northern Paiute of the area here assigned to them. 

The Lemhi or Lohim Bannock, located on Willow Creek in Umatilla 
territory, appear to be a group which migrated from central Idaho after 
1856. That their migration followed the above'date is suggested by their 
name, which is apparently a corruption of Limhi, a Book of Mormon name 
given to a fort established on the Salmon River by Mormon missionaries 
among the Bannock in 1856. It is quite possible that other Shoshonean 
Indians followed the same route at an earlier date to give rise to the ac- 
counts of Snake depredations along the Columbia reported by Lewis and 
Clark. 

Teit’s and Berreman’s theory that mounted, war-like Indians forced 
Sahaptin peoples from southeastern Oregon between 1750 and 1850 rests 
upon a lack of understanding of the culture of the occupants of that area. 
Since the earliest travelers in that area—Fremont, Ogden, Farnham, Wal- 
len, and others—found only “root diggers,”’ since Rinehart, in 1876, named 
the bands there, gave the extent of their territory, and called them Paiute, 
and since no inhabitants of southeastern Oregon have ever been found ex- 
cept those with a typical Northern Paiute culture, the only conclusion 
possible is that the Oregon Snake were Northern Paiute. The raids which 
Teit learned about were those which followed 1850, raids which living In- 
dians saw and participated in. 

Omer C, STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN SHOSHONI 


The following observations relate primarily to two groups of Western 
Shoshoni: White Knives or Tosawi and Salmon Eaters or Agaidika, now 
resident on the Duck Valley Reservation in Nevada. 

6 A Wasco woman still lives at the Warm Springs Reservation who was captured during 
one of the Paiute raids. 

87 Teit, Middle Columbia Salish, p. 98 f.; Berreman, Tribal Distribution, p. 55 f 

68 Field work, summer of 1937, at Duck Valley Reservation. 
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I have the following criticisms of the distribution of Great Basin groups 
as shown on Steward’s map.* 

The distribution of the White Knives “districts” is similar to my own, 
with certain exceptions. My informants insisted that the western boundary 
of this group should be extended as far west as Winnemucca. Moreover, 
the winter camps were not only along the banks of the Humboldt River 
and its tributaries, but also along those of neighboring rivers: South Fork 
of the Owyhee River, Lake Creek, and Bruneau River. Steward’s distribu- 
tion of the winter “‘districts’”’ gives no indication of the summer range of 
these people—rather important since the range was travelled seven or eight 
months of the year. During the summer, the White Knives went as far east 
as the western shores of Great Salt Lake, north to the Snake River, south 
to Eureka and Austin, and as far west as Winnemucca, through the Santa 
Rosa Mountains and the southeastern corner of Oregon. Of course, not all 
White Knives covered this area. Each camp group was economically habitu- 
ated to a more or less definite geographic summer orbit. 

It must be understood that there was a constant territorial overlapping 
of group and tribal boundaries. Paiute camp groups often came east 
into Shoshoni territory, and Shoshoni camps went west into Paiute area. 
Because of the mobility of these groups, any strict territorial delimitations 
convey a false picture of restriction. Boundaries under these conditions can 
probably best be shown on a map by cross-hatchings. 

Contrary to Steward’s statement that the Shoshoni groups of Nevada 
were designated only as inhabitants of a named locality,”® my information 
shows that, similar to the northern Shoshoni groups, they were also known 
by their chief source of food. These people were variously known as Fish 
Eaters, Pine Nut Eaters, Squirrel Eaters, Rabbit Eaters, Snake Eaters, 
Water Grass Seed Eaters, etc. However, since a group’s name could change 
with the seasons of the year and the corresponding food they ate, I agree 
that the best designations of these groups are by locality names. The north- 
ern Shoshoni groups whom Steward has designated by food names may 
also be known by other names, but my informants corroborated Steward’s 
that these people were organized into bands dominated by a more central 
authority. 

The White Knives were so called because these people living in the 
vicinity of Golconda and Tuscarora used arrow heads, scrapers, and knives 
made of white flint found in this area. But they were also known by a num- 
ber of food names. 


6° Steward, Linguistic Distributions, fig. 1. 70 Op. cit., p. 631. 
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The Salmon Eaters of the Snake River, while located in villages approxi- 
mately covered by the words ‘Salmon Eaters’ on Steward’s map, often 
ranged as far east as American Falls. Because their chief source of food was 
fish, their movements were more restricted than those of the White Knives, 
who covered a much wider range in their foragings for plants, seeds, roots, 
and wild game. 

Other criticisms of Shoshoni group distributions: (1) My informants 
would place the group Steward calls the “Huki Eaters” (my recording is 
hiika) somewhat more to the north, around American Falls, and including 
part of what is now the Fort Hall Reservation. (2) Steward’s native term for 
the Wyoming Shoshoni is different from the one which I have repeatedly re- 
corded. Steward has Kohogo’e. The term as I have it, is kogohoi, which 
means “gut eaters.”’ (3) None of my informants identified the Pine Nut 
Eaters in the area northwest o: Great Salt Lake where Steward has shown 
them to be. However, I have repeated identifications of Pine Nut Eaters 
living about Austin, Nevada. 

I also have a number of criticisms of Steward’s discussion of political 
groups. Because of space limitations, however, I shall confine myself to a 
brief discussion of two points. 

First, the pine nut was not the chief source of food for the White Knives 
or Salmon Eaters, although it may have been for the groups in south cen- 
tral Nevada. Thus, although a number of camp groups would gather for the 
pine harvest, there were rarely more people than would come together to 
live in a winter community. Consequently, for these people this was not 
the “most important factor bringing together people from neighboring 
areas.’”’"! Steward, however, has overlooked the seasonal Gwini ceremonies 
which were held from two to four times a year. At these ceremonies and 
dances, from one hundred to four hundred people would converge from 
neighboring areas, and would include those of different groups who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity. These religious fertility ceremonies were proba- 
bly the most cohesive force these Shoshoni experienced. 

Secondly, for the White Knives and Salmon Eaters, winter village co- 
hesion and political authority seems to have been even looser than Steward 
indicates for this area. My informants among these groups denied that 
one man, during the temporary village life, would assume even such in- 
formal leadership as to be designated “headman.”’ The summer camp 
group, composed of from one to three or four related families, would proba- 
bly have the wife’s father as the one who had more authority than the 


71 Op. cit.. p. 629. 
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others, and who would direct the movements of the camp. But even this 
was of the most informal nature. As one informant expressed it, “We all 
knew when the food was gone. Why did we need someone to te!l us when 


to move te look for more food?” 
Jack Harris 
Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 


BANDS AND DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE EASTERN SHOSHONE 


1. Hsk Eaters (H3’kandtka: h3k, an unidentified seed).” Also called 
S3’nifedika, “‘Wheat Eaters,’ after the introduction of this cereal by the 
whites. Another modern name used by the Bannock and some other Sho- 
shone for this group is Ségwiogwoi, ‘Muddy Creek,” a derisive substitute 
for Bannock Creek, in which valley they reside, and which was the center 
of the aboriginal territory of the band. The location is immediately north 
of that given by Steward, and is in the very center of the territory desig- 
nated for the Rabbit Eaters by him. 

2. Salmon Eaters (A’gaiditka). As given by Steward. 

3. Mountain Sheep Eaters (Tu’kultka).” These people were aboriginally 
distinctly separate from the Salmon Eaters, tending to hold more to the 
mountain fastness about the headwaters of the Lemhi River, while the 
Salmon Eaters were located about the headwaters of the Salmon River 
farther north and west. The Sheep Eaters used dogs to corner antelope 
long after other bands had horses. 

4. Elk Eaters (Pa’fahiadika). This band ranged the western slopes of 
the Teton Range. 

5. Mountain Dwellers (Do'yia™). This was a very small division scat- 
tered throughout the mountains of the Yellowstone country. It had no band 
organization whatever, but lived in independent small family groups. 

6. Groundhog Eaters (Ya’handika). By my informants placed about the 
source of the Port Neuf River, “south of the present site of Pocatello, 
Idaho.” Steward places them at the western extreme of the Shoshone ter- 
ritory. 

7. Squirrel Eaters (St'pttka). The same as the Red-Squirrel Eaters 
(Engasiptika)? This extremely poor band was located just over the Nevada 
line at the headwaters of the Raft River in what is a northern portion of the 
territory Steward gives to the Pine Nut Eaters. The Idaho Shoshone were 
impressed that these people had no horses, and declare that many never 
saw a buffalo. 


™ The phonetic system is that of the International Phonetic Association. 
73 All r’s in Shoshone are the flapped r (f). 
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8. Rabbit Eaters (Ka’muftka). Localized south and west of the Port 
Neuf River. Agrees with Steward except that he gives them a wider extent 
(embracing the territories of the H3k Eaters and Groundhog Eaters). 
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Fic. 4. Distribution of the Eastern Shoshone, 1825(?)-1875, by Hoebel. 


9. Prfpengwi Eaters (P1'/pengwidika). The p1’/pengwi were a small 
swamp minnow flourishing in several places of the Snake River bottoms. In 
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the winter they burst through the ice in great numbers and lay on the sur- 
face where they were gathered for food and dried for future use. The band 
location was along the Port Neuf from the Snake River to McCammon, 
Idaho. Steward’s Fish Eaters? 

10. Pine Nut Eaters (T3’Battka). Located in the Black Pine Mountains 
at headwaters of the Raft River, as given by Steward. Were also called 
Ku’ fiuta by the Idaho Shoshone, and are identified by them with the Deep 
Creek Gosiute. 

11. Big Salmon Eaters (Pia’-a’gaidtka). Also called “Those Who Do 
Not Roam” (T3’fifiwa). These people clung to their habitat in the canyon 
of the Snake River, from the junction with the Bruneau River westward. 
They never fared forth on offensive raids, hence the name. They were fa- 
mous as makers of arrows for trade with other Shoshone bands. 

The location given by my informants corresponds to Steward’s, except 
that it is slightly farther down the Snake River. They are nicknamed Boise 
Indians by other Shoshone of today. 

12. Row of Willows (S3’h3woki). A small band named from the creek, a 
tributary to the Snake River, on which they lived, near the Weiser River. 
This would make them the westernmost of the Snake River Shoshone. 

13. Sage Brush Butte (Po’ho’goi), the Bohogue’ of Steward. Steward 
declares that this was a single band of Northern Paiute and Shoshone oc- 
cupying the greater part of southern Idaho. According to my Shoshone 
informants this is a modern term for the Fort Hall Indians in toto, excepting 
those living on Bannock Creek, the Hskanditka. The aboriginal Bannock, 
according to them, consisted of four bands (So’hoagaidika, ‘‘Cottonwood 
Salmon Eaters,’’ T3’hshadika, “Deer Eaters,” S1’ptrka, “Squirrel Eaters,” 
Tag@ndika “‘[?] Plant Eaters’’). These were not consolidated, and accord- 
ing to Henshaw” this is substantiated by early travellers. Henshaw states 
that it is almost impossible to give the Bannock a definite location because 
of their nomadism. Some Shoshone travelled with various Bannock bands 
at different times, but the consolidation of a single Bannock-Shoshone band 
under aboriginal conditions is to be doubted. 

Yampa Eaters. Steward locates a band of Yampa Eaters in western 
Idaho. I have no such band for the Shoshone, though I was given the term 
Ya’mparika a number of times over as theSho shone name for the Coman- 
che. One of the four most important Comanche bands is the Yapai (Coman- 
che term), meaning ‘‘Yep Eaters.”’ More suggestive is Henshaw’s naming 

™ Linguistic Distributions, p. 633. 


78 F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, No. 30, 2 parts, 1907-10), Part 1, p. 129. 
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of a Yambadika band for the Bannock. This may be what Steward has 
recorded. 

Wind River Shoshone. Presumably there was more than one band in this 
group, but the Idaho Shoshone do not identify them. The oldest name by 
which the Wind River people are known to the Idahoans is Po’hogani, 
“Sage Brush Home,” because of the nature of their territory. Ko’gohoii, 
“Gut Eaters” is a more modern name, as is also Ku’t/tndtka, “‘Buffalo 
Eaters.” 

The location of Shoshone bands (Nos. 11 and 12) at the western ex- 
treme of Idaho shifts Steward’s linguistic line slightly westward at this 
point. 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


WIND RIVER SHOSHONE GEOGRAPHY® 


The geographical position of the Wind River Shoshone (po’ho:né, “sage 
brushers:’”? Comanche name) cannot be stated in terms of definite area or 
boundaries.” A deep-rooted nomadism, the great mobility given by the 
horse, nearly constant wars with non-Shoshonean peoples, and easy con- 
tact, travel, and intermarriage™*® with other Shoshoneans, all contributed to 
a permanently unstable position. For example, while the tribe consisted 
normally of four bands which split to go to separate localities for the fall 
and winter buffalo hunts, and united again for travel together in the sum- 
mer, any one of these bands would, at any time, change its route, going, 
say, to the Bear River rather than to the Greybull River for the winter. 
Or the entire tribe would summer at Deer Lodge Valley” rather than at 
Black’s Fork. To all of this must be added the fluidity of social organiza- 
tion: individuals and groups changed their band affiliations according to 
personal tastes; or they even wandered off independently, going as far as 
the territories of the Flathead (ta’tasiwani), Dakota (ba’mbidjimina) and 
Ute (iyuta’’ni). 


76 Sincere thanks are due Professor A. L. Kroeber and Dr A. Métraux for assistance with 
and criticism of my paper. 

I should remark that my study of the Shoshone is as yet unfinished: gaps exist particu- 
larly in information about the country northwest of Yellowstone Lake. 

77 But see my map for the region claimed by the Eastern Shoshone in the treaty of July 2, 
1863 (C. G. Kappler, compiler and ed., United States Indian A ffairs—Laws and Treaties, 
Vol. II: Treaties, Washington, 1904, p. 849). 

78 Seventeen out of 209 individuals in my genealogy were Bannock. 

79 E. N. Wilson, The White Indian Boy (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1926), p. 23. 
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Consequently, the most valid definition of the geographical 
the Wind River Shoshone that I can make is in terms of prima 
(rich valleys), primary routes travelled by the whole tribe or no 
a band (along river courses), and a vast general area through 
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Fic. 5. Location and routes of travel of Wind River Shoshone in Wyoming and adjacent 


regions, by Shimkin. 


The primary centers were around Black’s Fork (wo’nnogwey) and 
around Wind River (yu’warai no’méhért), Wyoming. The entire tribe 
would generally stay at Black’s Fork in the summer, then travel via Big 
Sandy Creek to Washakie Pass (in du’kurka territory), and then down 
Trout Creek to Wind River Valley. There they would stay until early in the 
fall, when they would break up: (1) Washakie’s (we’djity’iyapé) band went 


up Wind River and over to the head of Greybull River, to winter t 


here; (2) 


no” oki(’s) band went down the Big Horn Mountains (through Crow ter- 
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ricory), and south again to the Powder River Valley; (3) di’ga’ondimp(’s) 
band went straight to the east, to the headwaters of Powder River; (4) 
ta’wunasi’a(’s) band followed the Sweetwater River to the head of the 
North Platte. In the spring, the bands usually united again at Wind River. 

My information on the historical movements of the Wind River Sho- 
shone*®® may be summarized as follows. They believe themselves to have 
come originally from the Lemhi (agadcka) region. Thence they went south- 
east to the Black’s Fork country; then, over the Wind River Mountains, 
to the north and east, pushing out the Crow even from the Big Horns. At 
an early time, the Comanche (yamba”’i) left the main group, but retained 
friendiy connections with it. A part of the Comanche (? dza’coconi) re- 
turned to Black’s Fork, introducing the horse. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century, terrific epidemics of smallpox hit Wyoming, causing a 
decimation and scattering of the population. The du’kurka of the Wind 
River Mountains (who, incidentally, never had horses) were nearly wiped 
out, while some of the Wind River Shoshone fled as far as the Comanche, 
among whom they later formed a separate band.*' This, and probably the 
increased aggressiveness of other Plains tribes with the spread of firearms 
as well, led to a recession of the Shoshone and their retreat to the west in 
the middle of the nineteenth century.® A final wave of expansion onto the 
Plains came with white aid following the treaty at Fort Bridger, July 3 
1868.* 


D. B. SHIMKIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


8° See also C. Wissler, The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 16, pp. 1-25, 1914). 

81 Called pohoi (Hodge, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, Part 1, p. 328). 

82 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1870 (Washington, 1870), 
pp. 174-75. 

83 Kappler, op. cit., pp. 1020-24. 
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MAYA DATING BY HIEROGLYPH 
STYLES By LINTON SATTERTHWAITE Jr 


HE archaeology of the lowland Maya country receives much atten- 

tion because of remains of stone sculpture, stone and lime-mortar 
architecture, hieroglyphic writing and astronomical science which far sur- 
pass those of any other New World region. These are found in numerous 
ancient religious centers called “‘cities” in the peninsula of Yucatan, and in 
large adjacent areas to the south, east, and west.' While similar in funda- 
mentals, many of these centers have been in the past classified and assigned 
to one of two great groups. These were called Old or First and New or 
Second Empires respectively, on the supposition that the differences noted 
are due to differences in age, one group post-dating the other, with a time- 
gap of several centuries between them.” 

Most of the Old Empire sites are in the southern part of the peninsula 
and adjacent parts of the mainland. All of the New Empire sites are in 
northern Yucatan, with poorly known or undescribed sites between. With 
recent exploration and excavation some of the distinctions between Old 
and New Empire sites are breaking down, and sites of Old Empire type have 
been identified in New Empire territory. After the Old and New Empire 
concept was formulated, the widely accepted Spinden proposal for cor- 
relating Maya and Christian calendars confirmed the existence of a time- 
gap; but new proposals call for reducing the absolute age of the Old Empire 
sites.* Such changes in fact and opinion make it less probable that a single 
group of Maya produced the Old Empire sites and then, shifting its locale, 
produced the New Empire sites of northern Yucatan. 

An alternative is the postulation of regional groups of high culture 
Maya, contemporary during part at least of Old Empire times, but never- 
theless developing diverse modifications of the fundamental pattern.’ Such 
a picture has recently been fortified by definite evidence of apparently mid- 
dle to late Old Empire trade with pyramid-building groups in the Pacific 
highlands to the south.® 

1 See map, Ricketson and Ricketson, Uaxactun, fig. 1. 

2 Spinden (Ancient Civilizations, pp. 148-49) allows 335 years for a transitional period in 
architecture. Morley (Guide Book, p. 16), although he helped to develop it, has recently de- 
serted the formerly orthodox correlation of the Maya and Christian calendars. He now be- 
lieves the Old Empire high culture ended shortly after 889 A.D., but does not begin a “brilliant 
cultural recovery and renaissance, particularly in Yucatan” until the eleventh century. 


§ Vaillant (Chronology) and Thompson (Maya Chronology) summarize the correlation 
problem. 

* Thompson, Archeological Investigations, pp. 230-31; Vaillant, in Merwin and Vaillant, 
Ruins of Holmul, p. 96. 

5 Kidder and Jennings, Annual Report, p. 10: Lothrop, Zacualpa, p. 98. 
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Some such process must have been at work within the Old Empire region 
itself, which splits into at least three sub-regions: a central, a southeastern, 
and a western.® Type sites of the first two of these, Uaxactun and Copan 
respectively, are under investigation by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; and of the third, Piedras Negras, by the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These were contemporary during several centuries, 
as proved by series of carved and dated monuments at each. The relation of 
one date to another is certain, since the system used includes a count of so 
many days from a common starting point. This system is the ‘‘Long 
Count,” which makes use of the tun, a unit of 360 days, which for our pur- 
poses may be considered a year. 

Such a neat and convincing dating method cannot be applied to New 
Empire sites. Here the long count of days is usually omitted. Because of 
this, placement of the recorded dates varies with the method of interpreta- 
tion. The few long count inscriptions found are either read with uncertainty 
or their association with New Empire buildings is uncertain. For instance, 
at the New Empire type site Chichen Itza, extensively investigated by the 
Carnegie Institution and by the Mexican government, there is only one 
long count inscription. Thompson believes this records the contemporary 
date of the carving. Beyer does not, and carries the latter foward over 260 
tuns.’ The inscription is on a stone lintel which might easily have been 
moved from an older building. 

Despite the failure of the calendrical record left by the Maya, as under- 
stood up to now, to bridge satisfactorily the supposed time-gap between 
Old and New Empire manifestations, it remains important to know if such 
a gap existed, and if so, how long it was. A new method of approach to such 
a problem has recently been developed. It relies in part on inscriptions at 
the important New Empire site Chichen Itza, and is here briefly outlined 
and applied to newly discovered material at the Old Empire site Piedras 
Negras. This process seems to indicate a period of contemporary high cul- 
ture occupations at these two sites. Criticisms of the method are then re- 
ferred to and some additional data presented which may assist in its final 
evaluation. 

In 1932 Dr Hermann Beyer of Tulane University, the eminent student 
of Maya hieroglyphs, published a new method for determining, within 
broad limits, the relative ages of Maya inscriptions. This is based on sup- 
posed chronological changes in the styles of writing four particular hiero- 
glyphs, common in both the Old Empire “long count” and the New Em- 
pire inscriptions. These selected glyphs are named Cauac, Ahau, Kin, and 


6 Butler (Piedras Negras Pottery, p. 24) recognizes an Usumacinta ceramic area. 
7 Thompson, New Method, p. 186; Beyer, Studies, p. 169, table 7. 
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Yax. The method can be applied to any inscription containing these com- 
mon glyphs, whether or not a precise date is included in the inscription. 
Although all four of these glyphs appear in records of known calendrical 
import the first three at least are also common elsewhere. The system is 
simple and intended for use by ordinary students without special epigraphic 
training.® 

Beyer divides Maya time into five periods or epochs. The first was a 
postulated time of evolution from unknown beginnings. The forms of 
Cauac, Ahau, Kin, and Yax, thus developed, were used during the second 
epoch, which included the period of the Old Empire monuments, and some 
unknown time thereafter. The forms of this second epoch are termed col- 
lectively “Type A,” that is, a Type A Cauac, a Type A Ahau, and so on. 
During a third transitional epoch these went through a process of change. 
Evidence of this Beyer finds in the inscriptions at Chichen Itza, most of 
them associated with buildings at that New Empire site. During a fourth 
epoch the selected glyphs had again become standardized into modified 
forms which he labels Type B.® These are found in the Maya Books or 
codices. Applying the Type B criteria, Beyer finds them on wall paintings 
at Santa Rita, which show Mexican influence and affinity with the Perez 
Codex, and in post-Conquest drawings by the Spanish Bishop Landa. De- 
generate forms are found in a fifth post-Conquest epoch. 

During the epoch of transition the four glyphs did not all change from 
Type A to Type B together, so that during this period the Type A form of 
one may be found in the same inscription as the Type B form of another.'® 
Beyer has just published a detailed study of the Chichen Itza inscriptions. 
From this it appears that the glyph Ahau, with which we shall be especially 
concerned below, persisted in its essential Type A characteristic throughout 
the time of the Chichen Itza inscriptions, with a single exception, which is 
not Type B. Without claiming to be surely correct, he uses an unproved 
method of interpreting certain glyphs and by this means assigns precise 
datings to many of his transitional style inscriptions. These datings are so 
many days, in each case, after the same beginning point used in the Old 
Empire long count. They give a sequence at Chichen Itza itself which is 
consistent with a supposed evolutionary style trend during the period of 
transition. The two approaches taken together—style analysis and epi- 
graphic theory—require the Type B Ahau first to come into existence more 


8 Beyer, Stylistic History, p. 74. 

® Beyer (ibid., p. 73) speaks of the epochs of Types A and B as “periods of stable standard 
glyphs.” Such stabilization appears to be fundamentally necessary to the system. 

10 Beyer, ibid., p. 83 and table 3. 
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than five and a half centuries after the latest known Old Empire dated in- 
scription." 

The chief purpose of this paper is to present apparent Type B or fourth 
epoch examples of the glyphs Cawac and Ahau, which are two of the 
four selected glyphs, recently discovered at Piedras Negras. Since one of 
these is Ahau their presence seems to imply an unexpectedly very late 
occupation of this Old Empire site, provided both the style system and 
the Beyer datings of the transition period inscriptions at Chichen Itza 
are correct. If only the style sequence is correct, there is still implied a 


Fic. 1. Forms of the glyph Cauac. 


period, short or long, during which Piedras Negras and Chichen Itza build- 
ings were simultaneously in use. Either of these situations would eliminate 
any time-gap between the end of an Old and the beginning of a New Empire 
site. 


Determination of the supposed Type B forms at Piedras Negras must 
therefore be made with care, but the criteria used are very simple. Figure 
1, b, shows Beyer’s simplification or generalized form of Cauac, a storm or 


4 Beyer, Studies, pp. 159-62 and tables 1 and 7. He says the sign Ahkau at Chichen Itza 
and vicinity “‘on the whole is identical with its Old Empire type, but minor differences can be 
detected.”” The minor differences do not affect the nose form, on which he solely relies in dis- 
tinguishing Types A and B, except in one instance, similar to our Figure 3, c. This, No. 20 
in table 1 he does not attempt to date precisely and he concedes that it does not fit into the 
style sequence. Datings for the others carry the Old Empire Ahau nose to 11.12.5.0.0 at Yula 
and to 11.9.13.0.0 at Chichen Itza itself (Temple of the Four Lintels). The latest Old Empire 
date is 10.3.0.0.0 in the long count. 
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water symbol.” This is his early Type A. There are two elements, an upper 
group of circlets and, projecting from one side, juxtaposed loops surrounded 
by a semicircle of dots. Figure 1, c—g, illustrate actual non-stylized examples 
of this type, from Beyer’s publication. They show wide variety in prac- 
tice. In Figure 1, d, the loops of the side element are replaced by concentric 
semicircles: in g, by a single loop; in f, they are omitted. The upper element 
of circlets may also be omitted, as in Figure 1, c. Despite the variability 
of the side element it appears normally as if attached to the outline of the 
glyph. 

Figure 1, h-m, show the Type B or fourth epoch forms of this same glyph. 
Again variation is wide. The only difference in the types is the shift of the 
side element from the right to the left. Compare Figure 1, b and h, Beyer’s 
own simplifications, which are otherwise precisely alike. 

Figure 1, a, shows a drawing of a partly restored Piedras Negras pottery 
object, probably a small drum, maximum diameter about 10.5 cm. Ex- 
tended to the right, above the glyphs just considered, is a band of incised 
symbols from this vessel. The pendent circlets' identify the glyph Cauac 
with certainty. There are two loops springing from the left side of the out- 
line, the Type B position. Unfortunately the semicircle of dots is here 
omitted. There is a small extra element opposite the main side element, 
in reversed position when compared with those of Figure 1, f, a Type A 
glyph. 

Were the dots of the side element present, there would be no question 
but that this is a Type B Cauac, and we have seen that these may be 
omitted. As to size, position, and form, allowing a little for the cursive 
calligraphy employed, the loops correspond with the loops of Beyer’s 
simplified side element. Although the tiny extra element corresponds in 
none of these ways, it is toward the right side of the field, and we should 
dispose of it as best we may. Note that in Figure 1, g, and in the second 
glyph of our band there appears to be a single circlet, detached as if falling 
from the main agglomeration. In the Piedras Negras glyph the extra ele- 
ment toward the right seems to be similar in form to this “falling” element 
in the upper left, though very much larger. But in the first hieroglyph of 
the band, where there is only one extra element, the correspondence with 
the circlets holds good for size as well as form. Whether these extra ele- 


1 Numbers in Figures 1 and 2 are figure numbers in Beyer, Stylistic History. Figures 1, a, 
2, i, and 3, a,c, and d are drawn with great care from the originals by Miss Tatiana Pros- 
kouriakoff, of the University Museum’s expedition staff. 

3 “Circlets” is used to include agglomerations of small units which vary considerably 
in shape. 
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ments have more than a decorative value or not, in the absence of contrary 
evidence they appear to be nothing more than circlets detached from the 
main group at the top, and unrelated to the main Cawac side element. In 
any case the presence of extra non-attached small elements opposite a 
main side element does not affect classification as either Type A or Type 
B, as one may see by comparing Figure 1, f, with Figure 1, j, k, 1, or m. 
In Figure 2 are examples of the glyph Ahau, a conventionalized face. 
Figure 2, a, is the Type A or Old Empire form, stylized by Beyer. Figure 
2, b, c, and d, are actual Type A glyphs as classified by him. Figure 2, e, f, 


Fic. 2. Forms of the glyph Ahau. 


g, and h, are the corresponding Type B forms. Figure 2, h, is inverted; a 
common occurrence with this glyph. Variation is wide but the sole criterion 
for the style grouping is easily recognized. These Type B forms substitute 
two parallel lines or bars for the triangular nose of Type A. 

Figure 2, i, is drawn from a Piedras Negras potsherd. A red painted 
band includes two examples of Ahau, in the inverted position. To facilitate 
comparison the sherd is inverted in the figure so that the Ahau face is 
shown right side up. The nose is clearly not a triangle and just as clearly 
is formed by two parallel lines, the Type B or late diagnostic in the Beyer 
sequence, The closest correspondence with the other glyphs illustrated is 
with Figure 2, f, in which the nose rises from a curved line running from 
side to side of the glyph. This latter is from the Perez codex. 

The drawing of the Ahau sherd, and a photograph also, are published 
in Satterthwaite, Thrones at Piedras Negras. Dr Beyer advises the writer 
that to him these glyphs are not clear, and require a lengthy discussion. The 
Cauacs he thinks are not typical but that the little “floating” elements to 
the right make it clear that these are not Type B forms. If he is correct in 
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refusing the Type B identifications offered above, the beautiful simplicity 
of the style system seems to evaporate. If we may not conclude from in- 
spection that in the Ahaus of Figure 2, i, the artist intended to represent 
the nose by two parallel lines, surely the system should be used only by 
expert epigraphists. The probable correctness of the Type B identifications 
is considerably enhanced by tendencies in that direction on Piedras Negras 
carved monuments, which will be referred to below. 

It appears necessary to deduce from the style system as it stands and 
the presence of these Cauacs and Ahaus that high culture Maya were pres- 
ent at Piedras Negras a long or short time after a number of Chichen 
Itza buildings were erected; or else low culture tribes were there during 
such a period and received these pots in trade. If the Chichen Itza inscrip- 
tions belong to a period of transition, they pre-date development of the 
Type B Ahau, since they use the triangular nose throughout, with the single 
exception noted. 

There are two reasons for supposing the sherds were left by high culture 
occupants. One is the presence of the main central glyph of Figure 3, a. 
This occurs, with others, on sherds from another pottery drum, found with 
that of Figure 1, and of the same form, paste, and color, the glyphs being 
incised in the same cursive style. Dr Beyer writes me informally as follows 
concerning this glyph: “There occurs twice a hieroglyph which is very 
characteristic for that place [Piedras Negras] and which is not found at 
any other ancient city.”” This suggests a survival of local glyph writing and 
therefore of high priestly culture down to the time of the decoration of the 
Cauac vessel. 

The second reason is archaeological.'* The Cauec sherds were found 
upon the upper of several floors of Structure J-11, structurally the most 
advanced palace building of the city. They were therefore deposited at 
least as late as the last regular use of the building. This might, however, 
have been long after the final remodeling of this structure, since it had a 
masonry roof which often lasts for centuries. The Ahau vessel is one of 
many which had been left in profusion immediately upon the latest of the 
several floors of Structure J-12, a neighboring palace, and on the thrones 
which it contained. The sherds have provided material for recontructing 
several complete pots and there is no doubt that many more can be com- 
pletely restored. The presence of large numbers of complete vessels on 
the floors and thrones, a circumstance lacking in the other building, proves 


14 Unpublished records of University Museum expeditions, used by kind permission of Mr 
H. H. F. Jayne, Director, and Dr J. Alden Mason, Curator, American Section. The Cawac 
sherds were excavated by the writer; the Ahau sherds by Francis M. Cresson, Jr. 
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this palace to have been in active use at or shortly before its complete 
abandonment. The possibility of deposit by late low culture tribes is ruled 
out by the quantity of fine pottery involved, and by the character of the 
roof, which was either of thatch or concrete laid on wooden beams. The 
pottery was deposited before the roof fell. The life of even a beam-and- 
concrete roof must have been strictly limited, once repairs ceased. The shal- 
low deposit of debris from this roof gave little protection to the sherds, so 
that nearly all painted decoration has weathered away, with the fortunate 
exception of our Ahau bowl. 


a b Cc 


e f 


Fic. 3. Unnamed glyph and forms of the glyph Ahau. a, Unnamed; b-f, Ahau. 


We are dealing then, with an occupation, probably continuous with 
that of the dated stone monuments, in which fine painted and incised pot- 
tery and hieroglyphic writing were used, and masonry palaces were at 
least kept in repair. Stratigraphically this occupation is as late as archaeo- 
logical methods can be expected to make it. The sherds were on the latest 
floors of their buildings; these are on the latest level of Court 2 of the 
Acropolis; and this post-dates a long series of building periods as shown 
by overlapping excavation cuts reaching bed-rock in Court 1. 

In our present state of knowledge, there is no reliable way of limiting 
the Old Empire occupation to pre-New Empire times, except by the assump- 
tion that it ended shortly after the cessation of date-carving on stone. 
That assumption is no longer unchallenged."* Granting the possibility of 

16 Except that the platform of Structure J-12 was based on an earlier court floor in its 
earliest phases. 

1% Thompson, Archaeological Investigations, p. 230; Maya Chronology, p. 70. Mrs Ricket- 
son believes Uaxactun in the Peten may have been occupied as late as 11.0.0.0.0, 340 tuns 
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a long post-monument occupation, the application of the Beyer system to 
our sherds seems to yield reasonable results which perhaps he would ex- 
pect, since he considers that 7 ype B forms of glyphs, during their late 
epoch, spread over all or most of the Maya area.” 

We must, however, turn to the question of the validity of Beyer’s 
Chichen Itza datings, and the reliability of the style sequence itself, since 
both have recently been questioned by J. Eric Thompson, now of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. Using a new method of his own for inter- 
preting the Chichen Itza dates, he places fourteen out of seventeen within 
a period of nineteen tuns or approximate years, beginning twenty-two 
tuns before the latest Old Empire inscriptions.'* These fourteen are all on 
building lintels, so that we are safe in saying the buildings were not erected 
after the inscriptions were carved.'® If the inscribed dates are correctly 
read by Thompson, and are contemporaneous with their carving, as is 
generally assumed, they eliminate any time-gap between New and Old 
Empire architecture. Beyer makes clear his lack of certainty regarding his 
attempted precise datings, and they are perhaps not essential to his style 
sequence. But the Thompson readings affect the sequence in two ways. 

According to the Beyer readings of dates, the Type A Ahau was in use 
at Yula (near Chichen Itza) 585 tuns after the latest Old Empire date; ac- 
cording to Thompson this inscription is much earlier, and the latest in- 
scription containing the Type A Ahau nose is that on a column of the High 
Priest’s Grave. This he places only 110 tuns after the latest Old Empire 
date. Thus the way is cleared to begin the supposed transformation of the 
Ahau nose more than four and one half centuries sooner than is permitted 
under the Beyer readings. 

Beyer has worked out a logical sequence of changes in Cauac during 
his transitional period at Chichen Itza. If the sequence of inscriptions is 
adjusted to conform to the Thompson readings, the logic is destroyed. For 
instance the supposed intermediate Cauac forms of the Casa Colorado and 
Halakal must be placed before the Type A forms of the Akatzib and Mon- 
jas buildings. However, the Thompson date Teadings are so close together 


after the latest carved date (Ricketson and Ricketson, U axactun, p. 283). Morley (Guide Book, 
pp. 33-34) recognizes but disagrees with this school of thought. 

17 Beyer, Stylistic History, pp. 79-80. 

18 Thompson, New Method, pp. 179-80. Tabulations of his readings are on p. 186. Those of 
Beyer (Studies) are tabulated on p. 169; Ahau and Cauac forms for the various inscriptions are 
illustrated in his table 1, opposite p. 160. 

19 Tgnoring the possibility that already carved lintels may have been moved from obsolete 


buildings and re-used in new ones. It seems unlikely that this occurred in so great a number of 
cases. 
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that the gylph variations might be considered to result from mere insta- 
bility during a short period. The presence of such a period between long 
periods of differing standard forms does not seem unreasonable. Disagree- 
ment between contemporary old and young priests, for instance, might 
account for the carving of an old style glyph after a transitional one, al- 
though a new form was shortly to become standardized. 

Thompson’s new date readings require great changes in Beyer’s at- 
tempted dating of his epochs in terms of the long count, but do not, it 
seems to the writer, necessarily invalidate his main concept of sequent 
style periods. 

Thompson questions this also, indicating his belief that the supposedly 
late Yucatecan forms are not late at all in Beyer’s evolutionary sense, but 
instead are peripheral survivals of early forms once known in the Old 
Empire.” If this view is sustained our sherds remain interesting but do not 
at present affect the important question of the existence of a time gap be- 
tween New and Old Empires. It then becomes possible that the Piedras 
Negras Type B glyphs result from influences from any region where they 
may have survived. This could occur during the latest Piedras Negras 
occupation, as required by the archaeological evidence, but still within 
the recorded long count period. 

It is clear that the Beyer style system of relative dating must be justi- 
fied by more detailed material than has yet been offered before it can gain 
general acceptance.”! If Thompson’s fundamental criticism stands up, a 
changed and more complicated style grouping may emerge. Meanwhile the 
chronologic position of the end of Piedras Negras occupation remains very 
uncertain. 

Before closing it seems worth while to throw into the discussion a little 
evidence indicating lack of stability of the Ahau nose on objects surely or 
probably dating from Long Count (Old Empire) times. Figure 3, b, is 
drawn from a clear photograph of an inverted Ahau near the end of the 
long bag held by the figure on Stela 15, Piedras Negras.” The parallel 
lines of the nose do not quite reach the top of the glyph, which is without 
an outline. The same style is used for Ahau as day-sign in the final date 


2° Thompson, New Method, pp. 190-92. 
*1 Beyer (Stylistic History, p. 75) leaves it to the reader to convince himself that all Old 
Empire inscriptions use Type A glyphs, a postulate which he states on p. 78. 

*2 Stela 15 is in the Museo Nacional at Guatemala City. Throne 1 and Lintel 3, referred to 
below, are in the University Museum, Philadelphia. Published photographs of these monu- 
ments do not show glyph details clearly. An excellent restored drawing of Lintel 3 appeared 
in Baker, Lintel 3 Restored. All three will appear in The Inscriptions of Peten, by S. G. Morley, 
now in press (Carnegie Institution of Washington). 
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on the right side of the right leg of Throne 1, Piedras Negras; and also as 
infix in the second glyph-block of the right column of the back-screen of 
this same monument. In one of these cases the glyph is outlined. A similar 
form is figured by Bowditch from Stela C, Quirigua.** Maudslay draws 
this also, but his photograph is not clear.** These nose lines stop short of 
the top of the glyph; a short extension would produce Type B. 

In the first surviving block of the seat edge and in the last block of the 
first column on the front of the left leg of Throne 1, above referred to, the 
form of Figure 3, c, occurs as infix. In his first paper Beyer suggested this 
as a theoretical transition form of Ahau. Figure 3, d, represents an Ahau 
as infix in the first block of the central panel of the back screen of this same 
monument, in which the triangular or Type A Ahau is used, but it touches 
the top of the glyph, an unusual thing. The Ahau of Figure 3, c, appears as 
main sign on Lintel 3, Piedras Negras, as the thirteenth glyph in the lower 
row above the design panel, except that the single nose line does not quite 
reach the top of the glyph, which is without a marginal band or cartouche. 
That of Figure 3, d, occurs on this monument in the fourth block of the 
left of two columns to the right of the design panel. 

The monuments above cited are dated by Morley without question 
marks at 9.16.10.0.0 (Lintel 3) and 9.17.15.0.0 (Stela 15 and Throne 1).% 
These Maya dates are 130 and 105 tuns respectively before the latest Old 
Empire date recorded. Variation in the Ahkau nose was clearly permissible 
at this time and one may, if he wants to, see tendencies in the direction of 
the Type B form. 

These Ahau variations, on Lintel 3 and Throne 1 at least, are asso- 
ciated with Type A Cauacs, reversing the situation at Chichen Itza, where 
the Type A Ahau nose is associated with varying Cauacs. Type A Kin 
occurs on both these monuments, together with a small variant used 
as infix, in which there are single short strokes at sides, top and bottom. 
This Kin variant Beyer was aware of and assigned to the Old Empire. 

Apart from the central Peten itself, to the east, Piedras Negras was in 
contact with Tabasco and with the Alta Vera Paz, to the north and south 
respectively. The peculiar form of the pottery drum with Cauac glyphs 
occurs at Jonuta, Tabasco,?’ an important cross-roads on the water high- 


23 Bowditch, Numeration, pl. 6, Ahau form 9. 

*4 Maudslay, Biologia-Centrali-A mericana, Vol. 2. of plates, pl. 19. 

28 Maya dates from ms. list kindly supplied by Dr Morley. The Stela 15 reading was 
published by him in Carnegie Institution of Washington Year Book, No. 28, p. 327. 

*6 Butler, Piedras Negras Pottery, pp. 25-26. 

*7 Purchases on the spot by the writer. 
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way toward Yucatan, suggesting contact with the coast during the period 
of the Cawuac inscription. 

Figure 3, e, is after Dieseldorff’s drawing of the relief** design on a pot- 
tery vessel from Chacjar, Alta Vera Paz, published by him on two occa- 
sions, first the drawing and later by photograph.?® An Ahau with single- 
line nose depends from the headdress at the front. Figure 3, f, is aftera 
drawing by Dieseldorff, reproduced with his kind permission, showing 
part of the design on a vessel from Sachamach, near Chama, Alta Vera 
Paz. This clearly is made up of repeated inverted Ahaus, with the Type B 
nose, formed by two parallel lines.*° 

Thompson, at a time when he apparently accepted the Beyer system, 
pointed out the occurrence of a single-line Ahau nose and of the Type B 
Kin at Holmul, in the Peten; and a possible Type B Ahauw still farther east 
at Arenal, all on figure-painted vessels.*! 

The occurrence of variability and of Type B glyphs on pottery in these 
surrounding Old Empire regions is entirely consistent with the Beyer hy- 
pothesis, provided the objects can be assigned post-long count dates. But 
the variability on moderately late Old Empire monuments suggests that 
a post-monument period dating for them is not necessary, even if a change 
in glyph style is involved. A thorough analysis of all Old Empire inscrip- 
tions and of the codices, on which Beyer relies for his Type A and Type B 
forms repectively, seems desirable. 

The application of the Beyer style formula to specific Old Empire 
material seems to produce interesting and important chronological con- 
clusions; but doubts recently cast on the method itself make the conclusions 
correspondingly doubtful. Data presented may be useful in further discus- 
sion of the method, which, if it can stand the test of use, with or without 
revision, will be of the utmost possible value. Perhaps the attempt to use it 
will serve non-Mayanists as a concrete illustration of the present uncer- 


28 Butler (Piedras Negras Pottery, pp. 10, 18-19) surmises a late dating for relief decora- 
tion (carved ware) at Piedras Negras. This has since been confirmed by sherds combining 
glyph bands with human figures. Vaillant (Chronology, p. 135) cites Lothrop for Vera Paz 
associations of vase carving and painting. Figure painting he assigns to the closing period of the 
long count (p. 134). 

2° Dieseldorff, Welchem Gott Stellen, p. 49; Kunst und Religion, p|. 32. The drawing is re- 
produced also in Villacorta and Rodas, Manuscrito, pp. 388-89. 

%® Beyer (Stylistic History, p. 95) notes the supposedly earlier Type A form of Cauac 
at Nebaj, in the same general region. 

1 Thompson, Maya Chronology, p. 69. The first two are illustrated in Merwin and Vail- 
lant, Ruins of Holmul, plates 29 and 30. This makes three out of the four glyphs found in 
Type B form in Old Empire country on pottery vessels late at their sites. The Kin at Holmul 
parallels the Cawac and Ahau at Piedras Negras, the sites being in different sub-regions. 
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tainty in respect to Maya chronology as soon as one tries to apply the Maya 

time machine to anything more than the Old Empire monuments them- 

selves. 
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THE NORTHWARD SPREAD OF HORSES 
AMONG THE PLAINS INDIANS By FRANCIS HAINES 


HE problem of the spread of the horse to the western tribes of North 

America, outlined by Clark Wissler some twenty-four years ago,' 
has been rather neglected since that time, although many people working 
with individual tribes have included some local material on the horse. In 
the first paper of this series? an attempt was made to determine the proba- 
bility of stray horses from either the Coronado or DeSoto expeditions fur- 
nishing the basic stock for the Indian herds; with the conclusion that the 
available evidence was against it. This paper continues the discussion, 
taking up the subject at about the year 1600, and dealing with the north- 
ward spread of the horse from the Spanish settlements, with attention to 
the rate of spread, the lines of distribution, and the approximate dates 
when the various tribes secured their first animals. Special attention has 
been paid to the geography of the West, including such features as moun- 
tain masses, Indian trails and trade routes, rivers, and deserts. 

While it is possible that the Pueblo villages along the Rio Grande had 
a few horses before Ofiate established his settlements there at the opening 
of the seventeenth century, they must have been quite unimportant, since 
no mention is made of them. None of the Plains tribes had been able to 
acquire the animals which later became such an important factor in their 
daily lives. The center from which the horses spread to the Indian tribes 
was the stock-raising area about Santa Fé, and from here they spread very 
slowly at first but later more rapidly until the entire plains and plateau 
country had been supplied. 

The initial obstacle to be overcome in converting the Indian to the use 
of the horse was his ignorance in the care and use of the strange animal. 
This was overcome by the constant contact between the Indians and the 
horse-using Spaniard, rather than by the chance acquisition of a stray 
animal by some tribe. To such a tribe the stray would have suggested a 
dinner rather than a servant. While the Spaniards did not intend to make 
horse-users of the Indians of New Mexico, and were actually opposed to 


1 Wissler, The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture, p. 6. 

2 Haines, Where Did the Plains Indians Get their Horses? 

According to Professor Arthur S. Aiton, University of Michigan, the Coronado muster 
roll shows that of five hundred fifty-eight horses taken on the expedition, only two were mares, 
further reducing the possibility that strays from the expedition might have supplied breeding 
stock for the plains. 

This raises the interesting question concerning DeSoto. Did he likewise refuse to take 
mares? If so, the matter would be quite definitely settled. 
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such a result, as is shown by the laws against Indians riding horses, their 
method of farming soon achieved that end. On the various farms run by 
the missions or by private individuals the Indians were the servants who h 
did all the work, including the care of various kinds of livestock. Under 


Fic. 1. Map showing the northward spread of the horse in western United States. Lines 
indicate the approximate routes followed by horses; the dates, the approximate time the horse 
reached each area. 


such circumstances the herdsmen soon learned the methods of training and 
using horses, with the mission farm offering him the greater opportunity 
of learning to ride.* 


§ Bolton (Rim of Christendom, pp. 491-524) gives a good account of the standard mission a) 
practice of raising stock with Indian herdsmen. Denhart (The Indian Acquires the Horse, 
p. 24) gives the story more in detail. Both accounts are based on Spanish documents. 
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Once the mission Indian had learned to use the new servant he was 
but little better off than before. Only by seeking refuge among the nomadic 
tribes could he escape from the constant labor imposed upon him and be 
assured of safety from the soldiers whose duty it was to return him to his 
task and to fitting punishment. What would be more natural than for a 
herdsman to make his escape with some of the horses entrusted to his care? 
Frontier history abounds in such incidents.‘ 

If the fugitive was able to join one of the nomadic tribes before disaster 
overtook him, he might become an important man among his adopted 
people because of his knowledge of the white ways and his possession of 
the strange animal. Sometimes, however, .-he became a slave, worse off 
than before.’ In either case, the wild tribe would have horses and someone 
to teach them how to use the new servants. Warriors, who previously would 
have had no incentive to steal a horse except possibly for food, would now 
be interested in securing mounts and pack animals of their own. The tribe 
would gradually acquire more horses by barter or theft, but it would take 
many years before an adequate supply could be procured. Benavides,® 
who has given a rather detailed description of the various tribes of New 
Mexico and the adjoining regions, made no mention of horses being used 
by the Indians, although he wrote thirty years after the first settlement. 

By 1659 the Navaho Apaches to the northwest of the settlements are 
reported as making raids on the ranch stock.’ Five years later an account 
states that this has become a constant practice, and that the Apaches to 
the east bring in Indian captives from other tribes to trade for horses.* 

While it is evident that the gradual process outlined above would 
eventually have distributed horses throughout the entire west, the move- 
ment was greatly speeded up by the Pueblo revolt in 1680. When the Spani- 
ards were driven out, many thousand horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs were 
captured by the rebels. Of these, the horses would be traded off to the 
Plains tribes since they would bring higher prices in trade and were of less 
value to the Pueblos. Most of the horses would probably go to the east in 
exchange for buffalo robes and dried meat, standard articles of trade in 
the region when the white men first appeared. The resulting distribution 
of horses probably was heavier to the southeast into Texas because of the 
close trade relations with the tribes in that direction. 

This supposition is supported by the distribution of horses found in 

* Carta del padre Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante, as cited by Thomas, Spanish Expedi- 
tions Northeast of New Mexico. 

5 Diego de Vargas, Journal, cited by Thomas. ® Ayer, Memorial of Benavides. 

7 Scholes, Troublous Times in New Mexico. ® Posedas, cited by Thomas. 
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Texas by 1690. When Fernando del Bosque had explored along the Rio 
Grande from the mouth of the Conches to the Pecos River and some dis- 
tance eastward into Texas in 1675, he found no trace of horses or of horse- 
using Indians.® Eight years later the Mendoza-Lopez expedition also found 
the banks of the Rio Grande barren of horses, but as it progressed to the 
northeast it soon encountered Indians with a few horses. The farther 
north the expedition proceeded the more animals they found,’ indicating 
that the horse frontier was moving from north to south in Texas and had 
not quite reached the Rio Grande at that time. 

This is quite different from the movement of horses in the next century, 
when the Plains Indians, particularly the Comanche, raided deep into 
Mexico, driving thousands of animals north each year. The Spanish mis- 
sions and presidios also brought their stock in by the road from Monclova, 
while the road to Santa Fé was blocked by the wild tribes. 

When the Spanish, in 1690, went to Matagordos Bay to expel the French 
left there by La Salle, they found a few horses near the mouth of the Colo- 
rado River of Texas, under conditions suggesting that the animals were a 
rather recent importation. Few of the Indians had horses to ride, and dogs 
were still used to carry the meat." 

To the north the situation was quite similar. Tonty, in 1690, found 
about thirty horses among the Cadadoquis along the Red River near the 
Arkansas-Texas boundary. A few days’ travel to the south-west he met 
the Naouadiche, who had many horses, each lodge posessing four or five.” 
This indicates that the horses were spreading from west to east in that 
section, and that the Cadadoquis marked the extreme limit of their ad- 
vance. It would seem, then, that by 1690 all the Plains tribes of Texas 
had horses, but that the animals were quite scarce to the south and east, 
indicating that they had but recently reached those areas. 

North of Texas there is less data. Tonty’s report of his first trip down 
the Mississippi, as given by Margry," indicates that he knew of horses on 
the Missouri in 1682. However, his manuscript as translated by Falconer“ 
does not indicate any such observation. The passage was probably written 
after 1695, and was based on Tonty’s findings in 1690. 

Du Tisne gives the first reliable account of horses among the Pawnee. 
When he reached two of their villages in Oklahoma near the Arkansas 
River in 1719, it is evident he was in contact with the horse frontier. He 


® Bolton, Spanish Explorations in the Southwest, p. 296. 


1° Tbid., p. 315. " Tbid., p. 359. 
Falconer, On the Discovery of the Mississippi, pp. 88-89. 
'S Margry, Mémoires et documents, Vol. 6, p. 248. 14 Falconer, op. cit. 
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found that the two villages possessed a total of three hundred horses, which 
to Du Tisne, accustomed to the Indians of the wooded regions who had 
none of the animals, seemed like a great number, and he so reported it. 
His statement that the Pawnee villages had a great number of horses has 
often been quoted without comment, leaving the impression with the casual 
reader that horses were as common there at that time as they were later 
when the Pawnee were the noted horse traders of that section of the coun- 
try. Actually Du Tisne’s figures show that the three hundred horses had to 
supply more than four hundred warriors, or less than one horse per man, 
while normal figures for such villages in later times would have been five to 
ten horses per man, or a total of from two to five thousand horses in all. 
Another indication that horses actually were scarce is Du Tisne’s state- 
ment that they were highly valued and not for sale.” 

Bourgmont, on his trip up the Missouri River to the plains in 1724, 
likewise crossed the border of the horse area as is shown by his account. 
The Kansas Indians who accompanied him to the plains did not take 
horses on the trip, the detailed account listing fourteen war chiefs, three 
hundred warriors, three hundred women, five hundred children, and three 
hundred dogs, but no horses. Later, Bourgmont met some of the Kansas 
tribe farther west who did have a few horses, and he managed to buy seven 
animals at a high price.'* This would indicate that the edge of the horse 
area had just reached the neighborhood of the junction of the Kansas and 
Missouri Rivers at that time. 

The next definite account of white men coming in contact with the 
northward moving border of the horse area is found in the writings of the 
Vérendryes. From their various journals covering the period 1735-1743, 
it is clear that there were no horses north and east of the Missouri River in 
the Dakotas until one of the sons brought two of the animals from the 
vicinity of the Black Hills to the Canadian posts.'’ Horses had as yet ap- 
peared only occasionally on the southern bank of the Missouri opposite 
the Mandan villages. The real limit of horse using Indians was the Black 
Hills country, the Mandans having acquired no horses yet although they 
had been trading with horse Indians for several years. 

The Missouri should not be considered as a serious barrier to the spread 
of the horse in this region. During the low water of late summer it would 
have been comparatively easy to swim horses across the stream, especially 
with the aid of the “bull boats.”” May not the Mandans and some of the 
Sioux have delayed in acquiring horses because the animals did not fit into 


18 Margry, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 312. 16 Chappell, History of the Missouri River, p. 260. 
17 Burpee, Journals of V érendrye, p. 387. 
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their plan of living? At any rate, Carver found a few horses at Prairie du 
Chien in 1766, but the Sioux whom he met in central Minnesota that same 
year were using canoes rather than horses.'* This is important for the pur- 
pose of this paper because Peter Pond, trading in the same area six years 
later, found horses in common use among the Sioux who, he says, are the 
same ones visited by Carver.'® David Thompson, writing in 1796, reported 
that the Sioux were then using horses instead of canoes,”° indicating that 
they had made the change in comparatively recent times or it would not 
have been worth the emphasis he gave it. 

All the evidence considered above, in combination with the previous 
article dealing with the earlier period, would indicate that Santa Fé and 
the ranches in its vicinity was the center of distribution for the horses of 
the plains area. East of the mountains the horses spread in a fan shaped 
area, with the movement into Texas being the more rapid. The less rapid 
movement to the north and the northeast may have been due to the greater 
number of Indians to be supplied, or to the southward movement of the 
tribes, which nullified to some extent this northward movement of the 
horse, but these are merely guesses on the part of the writer. The spread 
of the horse to the plains area began about 1630 and reached its northern 
limits, except for a small extension into the timbered area, by 1770. Very 
few horses could have been owned north of central Kansas before 1700. 

The presence of horses in the Blackfoot country, mentioned by St 
Pierre in 1751, confronts us with a new phase of the problem since it is 
highly improbable that the Blackfoot secured their horses by the way of 
the plains. By 1754 horses were in general use in this tribe both for pack 
animals and for riding. Although bands of wild horses were common in 
the Blackfoot country fifty years later, it is probable that the two seen 
on the range by Hendry in 1754 were strays escaped from some camp. The 
Assiniboin just to the east of the Blackfoot had a few horses which they 
used for packing but they had not yet learned to ride.” Those farther to 
the east had no horses at all, indicating that the spread was from the 
eastern slope of the Rockies to the east, rather than from south to north. 

We have much more definite information concerning the first horse in 
the Blackfoot country than we have for any other of the tribes discussed, 
since David Thompson was a friend of the chief who saw the first horse, 
and who helped introduce the animal to the tribe. In 1787 Thompson 
spent a long time visiting the tribe. An old war chief, whom he estimated 
to be between seventy-five and eighty years old at the time, gave him a 


18 Carver, Travels, pp. 50, 294-95. 19 Gates, Five Fur Traders, pp. 53, 58. 
20 Tyrrell, David Thompson’s Narrative, p. 178. *1 Hendry, Journal. 
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detailed account of the first horse he had seen, and stated that the tribe 
had acquired their first animals from the Shoshone or Snake while the chief 
was a young man, but some years after his marriage. This event took 
place almost simultaneously with the acquisition of firearms by the Black- 
foot.” Since the chief was estimated to be seventy-five or eighty in 1787. 
he was probably born between 1700 and 1720 (allowing a great deal on 
each end for an error in Thompson’s estimate). He heard of horses among 
the Snake for the first time when he was sixteen, but his tribe did not 
acquire any until after he had been married several years. Thompson gives 
the usual age for marriage as twenty-two for men in the tribe. Accepting 
Thompson as accurate in his estimates, this would place the acquisition of 
the horse between 1732 and 1737. I favor the earlier date because of the 
progress made in the use of the animal, and the numbers owned by the 
tribe in 1754. From all the evidence, it would seem more probable that the 
chief was older rather than younger than the estimated age. Note that the 
Snake were: using the horse in war against the Blackfoot when the chief 
was sixteen, or about 1722. At this time the animal had not spread north 
of the Black Hills, some seven hundred miles away and on the line of dis- 
tribution from the southern plains to the Blackfoot country. 

Flathead tribal tradition holds that they had horses before the Black- 
foot secured any, and that the Blackfoot got theirs from the Shoshone. 
The Flathead also say that their own horses came from the south and 
southeast.” Keeping in mind that this account was given near Flathead 
Lake in western Montana, it is clear that the horses are indicated as coming 
from the headwaters of the Missouri River above Three Forks, Montana, 
or from the upper valley of the Snake River. The Flathead corroborate the 
Blackfoot story of their great fight against the Shoshone when the latter 
had horses but the former did not. Since the old chief told Thompson 
that the first horses came from west of the mountains, the story must be 
substantially correct, having been obtained from two independent sources. 

Although the Flathead account placed the date of their acquisition of 
the horse at about 1600, it was probably about 1710-1720, or at about 
the time the Blackfoot first saw any. Working back, this would indicate 
horses among the Shoshone in Idaho about 1690-1700. Comparing this 
with our dates east of the mountains, the Shoshone had horses by the time 
the animals had reached the Oklahoma-Arkansas border, and twenty 
years before they reached the forks of the Kansas and Missouri Rivers. 
Now it is hard to believe that horses could have spread north along the 


2 Tyrrell, David Thompson’s Narrative, pp. 330-34. 
°3 Teit, Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus, p. 351. 
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eastern slopes of the Rockies to the North Platte, and thence by South 

Pass to the upper Snake country as quickly as they spread from south- 

eastern Colorado to the mouth of the Kansas River. 

Another indication that horses were in western Montana before they 
reached its southeastern corner is the Crow tradition that their first horses 
came from the west, from the Nez Percé, before they could get any horses 
from the east or south. From the North Platte-South Pass route to the 
Crow country is less than two hundred miles—another indication that 
there could hardly have been horses that near the Crows for thirty or 
forty years without their having secured some. 

This discussion all indicates that there were two great lines by which 
the horses from Santa Fé were distributed to the north. One of these, well 
known for many years, was by way of the great plains. The other was to 
the west of the continental divide, and followed the same route later used 
so much by the mountain men. It went from Santa Fé to the Snake River 
by way of the headwaters of the Colorado, the Grand and Green Rivers. 
Along this path the Navaho Apaches, the Ute, and the Shoshone took 
horses to the Pacific Northwest. Thus the Shoshone of southern Idaho 
were the means of furnishing horses to the Cayuse, Walla Walla, Yakima, 
Palouse, Nez Percé, Coeur d’Aléne, Flathead, Blackfoot, Crow, and many 
other tribes before horses were common among the Sioux and the north- 
eastern Assiniboin. It is interesting to note that the horse thieves of later 
years usually stole from the tribes from whom they traditionally secured 
their first animals. 
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THE ALASKAN WHALE CULT 
AND ITS AFFINITIES By MARGARET LANTIS 


HIS paper is devoted to the ritual aspects of the whale hunt in the 

North Pacific and Bering Sea areas and in the American Arctic. The 
area covered extends from Bering Strait down through northeast Siberia 
to the Ainu; in America it extends through the Alaskan Eskimo and Aleut, 
and the Nootka, Makah, Quilleute, and Quinault Indians, which were the 
most southerly whale hunting tribes on the North Pacific Coast; and finally 
from Alaska across the Arctic coast and islands to Greenland. Although 
some elements of the material aspect of whaling will inevitably enter the 
discussion, the primary problem here is to establish the boundaries of the 
whale hunting cult, its elements and their regional diversity, and a few 
general conclusions suggested by these data. 


I 


The whale cult of the entire area is so complex that some kind of tabular 
summary must be used, to avoid taking up too much space. Yet it is often 
exceedingly difficult to list, group, and equate culture elements. Hence 
many of the traits or small complexes of traits necessitate explanatory 
notes. 

Elements 1 to 14, 30 and 31 relate to prerogatives and honors accorded 
the whalers and to their secret knowledge and appurtenances which con- 
tributed to their power and honor. Elements 15 to 22 inclusive relate to 
the special behavior with a magical basis carried out just before and during 
the hunt, with the intention of facilitating a successful hunt. Elements 23 
to 29 inclusive deal with the dancing, singing, feasting, and solemn rituals 
following the bringing in of the whale, which were apparently intended 
to honor the whale as well as the whalers in practically all cases. Element 
32 is a particular belief. Although this attempt has been made to arrange 
the whole group of elements as a sequence proceeding from the preparation 
through the hunt itself to the celebration and disposal of the animal follow- 
ing the hunt, it is admitted that the arrangement is at times distorted. 
Customs observed at different stages of the hunt may be basically related 
and should be grouped together. Cross-references from one element to 
another will in some cases call attention to such connections.' 


1 The following have been consulted in preparing the comparative summary: 

Boas, 1907, pp. 499-500 (west coast of Hudson Bay, tribal name not given but probably 
Iglulik; Iglulik will be used). 

Boas, 1930, pp. 260-69 (Nootka). 
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1. High social position of the whaler—Nootka and Makah, Quinault, Quilleute, 
Kodiak,? King Island, Little Diomede Island, Cape Prince of Wales, Arctic coast 
of Alaska, Siberian Eskimo, Maritime Chukchee, Maritime Koryak. 


Bogoras, 1910, pp. 323-25, 378, 404, 406-408, 479-80 (Chukchee, chiefly Maritime 
Chukchee). 

Crantz, Vol. 1, p. 120 (Greenland). 

Curtis, Vol. 10, pp. 29, 283-88 (Kwakiutl); Vol. 11, pp. 16-40, 103-110 (Makah and 
Nootka); Vol. 20, pp. 101 (King Island), 113-15 (Little Diomede Island), 137-41 (Cape 
Prince of Wales), 163-64 (Kotzebue), 195 (Noatak), 212 (Kobuk) 

De Laguna, pp. 46-47, 154 (Koniag and Cook Inlet Eskimos). 

Drucker, Ms. (Nootka). 

Egede, p. 125 (Greenland). 

Frachtenberg, pp. 322, 342-45 (Quilleute). 

Gunther, p. 204 (Klallam). 

Hawkes, 1916, pp. 139-40 (Labrador Eskimo). 

Holmberg, pp. 107-12 (Koniag). Holmberg’s material is taken largely from Davidof 
who visited Kodiak Island several times between 1802 and 1808. He himself visited the island 
just before 1850.. 

Jewitt, pp. 84, 87, 192, 134-37 (Nootka). 

Jochelson, 1905, pp. 38, 65-77 (Koryak, chiefly Maritime Koryak). 

Koppert, pp. 56-60 (Nootka). 

Lisiansky, pp. 174, 202, 209 (Koniag). Lisiansky visited Kodiak Island in 1805 as a 
member of the Krusenstern Expedition. 

Murdoch, pp. 240, 272-75, 430, 435-39 (Point Barrow). 

Nelson, p. 438 (Unalit). 

Olson, pp. 44-48 (Quinault). 

Osgood, 1937, p. 39 (Koniag). 

Parry, pp. 362-63 (Iglulik area, tribe not specified). 

Petrof, p. 215 (Bering Strait area). 

Pinart, Ms. (Koniag). 

Pinart, 1873, pp. 679-80 (Koniag). 

Porter, pp. 139-41, 147-48 (Point Barrow area). 

Rasmussen, pp. 310-14 (Point Barrow). 

Sarytchef, pp. 64-65 (Aleut). 

Sproat, pp. 59-60, 226-27 (Nootka). 

Stefansson, pp. 182-83 (Point Hope), 347 (Kotzebue Sound), 389-94 (Cape Smythe, i.e., 
Point Barrow region), 138, 168, 327, 329, 359, 378 (mouth of Mackenzie River, chiefly the 
Kittegaryumiut). 

Thornton, pp. 113, 165-69 (Cape Prince of Wales). 

Von Wrangell, pp. 54-55 (Koniag). 

Waterman, pp. 38-40 (Makah and Nootka). 

Weyer, pp. 309-10 (Koniag); 336-40 (“Observances Accorded Animals Analogous to 
Mourning Customs” and “Sacrificing a Part for the Whole” among various Eskimo tribes); 
367-72 (“Taboos Pertaining to Game Animals” and ‘Taboos against the Use of Iron’’). 

2 The terms Koniag and Kodiak will be used interchangeably. Koniag is the tribal name 
of the Eskimos who inhabited Kodiak Island (near Cook Inlet and the Alaska Peninsula) and a 
small part of the adjacent mainland. 
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Regarding this and the three following points, note that among the Koniag and 
in the southern center the whale cult was worked into the caste system, and the 
number of whalers was very limited (Lisiansky, Sproat, Olson). (By “‘whaler’’ is 
meant in this case not just any member of a whaling crew but only the man privi- 
leged to use the harpoon.) Among the Nootka only chiefs and brothers of chiefs 
could captain a whaling expedition (Drucker). Among the Clayoquot of the Nootka, 
none could harpoon a whale until the head-chief had done so (Jewitt, Koppert). 

On Little Diomede Island (unfortunately there is no information for St Law- 
rence Island), a pattern similar fo that of the Chukchee prevailed: the whale cere- 
monies were duplicated by all the whaling families, each family’s privately owned 
ceremony differing from another’s only in details (Curtis). At Cape Prince of 
Wales, “‘the whaling crews were composed of the sturdiest and bravest men of the 
village; in fact, they were regarded as a class by themselves.” “‘... The whale 
crews, who hold their positions permanently, are usually relatives of the boat- 
owners, who steer when on the hunt” (Curtis). Here and north to Pt Barrow the 
umialik (boat owner) was the man who came nearest to being formal chief. There 
were neither hereditary nor elected chiefs, but one umialik usually stood out be- 
cause of his wealth and prestige as a hunter. Most men owned umiaks in which to 
transport their families and goods, but only a few of them had the necessary equip- 
ment, amulets, songs, and personality to captain a whaling crew (Rasmussen, Mur- 
doch). At Pt Barrow, moreover, ‘when a man had got his first whale, it was his 
duty, at the great whaling festival, to throw away all that he owned of furs and 
other things . . . ’’ (Rasmussen). 

2. Boat-owner, harpooner, and others held rights to particular parts of the whale in 
distribulion—Nootka, Quinault, King Island, Cape Prince of Wales. 

This undoubtedly was part of the whaling complex elsewhere but has not been 
reported. The Nootka or Quinault whaler, i.e., the leader, received the “saddle” as 
his portion but he himself could not eat it nor any part of his own whale (Drucker). 
Note that among the Nootka and Quinault, boat-owner, harpooner, and leader were 
all the same person. In northwest Alaska (and in northeast Siberia?) the boat 
owner was organizer, steerer, and the one who got the most credit, but he did not 
wield the harpoon. He resembled the Nootka whaling leader in that it was his per- 
sonal whaling songs which were sung by his crew. 

3. Initiation of young whaler—Nootka, Makah, Quilleute, Quinault(?), Kodiak. 

This question is not clear. Apparently this does not mean initiation into a 
society, but rather a cult initiation, a long and arduous period of instruction in 
which the young whaler learned the ritual preparations, songs, etc. Revelation of 
the hiding place and ceremonial use of the human mummies and skeletons was 
an important part of the instruction (see Nos. 4, 9, and 10). The seeking of a vision 
apparently was always part of it. The young whaler must have gone through a 
period of instruction in the other areas also, but the data are not so specific. The 
southern center and the Koniag seem actually to have had a more secret and elab- 
orate initiation. 
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Frachtenberg claims that the Quilleute had a Whale-Hunters’ Society which 
was said to have been adopted from the Makah around 1850. However, the ritual 
of it was “‘modeled wholly after the native Hunting ceremonial [i.e. of the Quilleute] 
with which it shares in common special features” (Frachtenberg). Pinart said of 
the Koniag, ‘‘Not anyone who wanted to, could become a whale hunter; the novice 
had to pass through a number of initiatory ceremonies. Whalers lived in certain 
villages situated in inaccessible spots, it might be on a high cliff, it might be in the 
midst of the forests surrounding the coasts.’’ De Laguna has referred to a whalers’ 
secret society (pp. 46-47) but we have no other evidence of such a society. 

4. Appurtenances of whaling inherited, including esoteric knowledge—Nootka, 
Quinault, Kodiak, Little Diomede Island, Cape Prince of Wales, Iglulik. 

True not only of incantations but also, at Cape Prince of Wales especially, of the 
cache of whaling amulets. Knowledge of the hiding place of such a cache and the 
use of the various amulets was carefully transmitted from father to son (Curtis). 
See No. 6. 

On Kodiak Island, possession of the mummies was the most important whale 
hunting legacy. Lisiansky said, “‘Of these whalers a story prevails, that when the 
fishing season is over, they conceal their instruments in the mountains, till wanted 
again; and that they steal, whenever they can, the bodies of such fisherman as die, 
and were known to have distinguished themselves in their calling, which they 
preserve in caves” (p. 174). Then “‘a father at his death bequeaths this cavern to 
the son whom he appoints to succeed him in the whale fishery, and the son en- 
deavours to augment the precious collection; so that a whaler may be found pos- 
sessing upwards of twenty of such corpses’’ (p. 209). The use of human remains in 
connection with whaling was also inherited esoteric knowledge among the Nootka 
(Curtis). (See below, pp. 455 regarding inheritance of a worm whaling amulet 
among the Nootka.) 

Kodiak material on incantations is not very full. There were undoubtedly 
individual vision quests in which songs and formule were obtained; and there may 
conceivably have been purchase of such things. However, the data reiterate inheri- 
tance and say very little about the other possibilities. In fact, inheritance of the 
esoteric adjuncts of whaling was essential in the southern center and in the whole 
Alaskan whaling area. 

For Iglulik, see below, No. 26. 

5. Individual ownership of whaling songs—Nootka, Kodiak, Cape Smythe (Pt 
Barrow), Cape Prince of Wales. 

Probably true elsewhere, but there is not much specific information. 

6. Special whale-hunting amulets, chiefly of animal origin, which are secreted 
except during the hunt—Nootka, Kodiak, Cape Prince of Wales, Pt Barrow, Kor 
yak(?). 

Whaling amulets of the Koryak have been described but without a statement as 
to their disposal. Prebably they should be included here. The amulets of one Pt 
Barrow whaling umiak noticed by Murdoch consisted of two wolf skulls, a dried 
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raven, axis vertebra of a seal and numerous feathers. The skin of a golden eagle 
or the tip of a red fox’s tail were considered especially powerful amulets. Also “the 
captain and harpooner wore fillets of mountain sheepskin, with a little crystal or 
stone image of a whale dangling at each side of the face, and the captain’s fillet was 
also fringed with the incisor teeth of the mountain sheep;” and both had little 
stone whales fastened to their jackets (Murdoch). A cache of whaling amulets and 
equipment at Cape Prince of Wales was examined by the Curtis Expedition: 
several stuffed birdskins, a wolf and a fox skull, including jawbones; caribou hoof 
and shin bone; wolf claw to which two small stones were tied; head band with blue 
bead in center; wooden box for talismans, containing a pebble, a blue bead, other 
beads wrapped in intestinal parchment, and a roll of parchment; several long sinew 
belts from which hung sewn skin bags, each about 6” long and 1” wide, all contain- 
ing dried whale meat; a wooden harpoon rest, a large wooden ladle, harpoon 
points and heads, and a wooden bird, which was hollowed out to hold spare har- 
poon points. Apparently limited to Nootka and Koniag was the use of worm amu- 
lets. See below, pp. 455. 

7. Whaling season a special ceremonial and tabu season particularly for the 
whaler—Kodiak, Cape Prince of Wales, Pt Hope, Pt Barrow, Kittegaryuit (Mac- 
kenzie area). 

The whaling season at Pt Barrow lasted approximately from April 1st to June 
ist. “During the months the whaling lasted, all the men lived uninterruptedly out 
at the edge of the ice, despite much inconvenience arising from the tabu system. 
Tents were forbidden, and they had therefore to be content with storm shelters 
made of skins, or seek some protection from the elements under the boat. It was 
also forbidden to dry clothes, and raw food was tabu; all meat had to be boiled” 
(Rasmussen). In the Mackenzie region during the whaling season the men took all 
of their meals in the kajigi (ceremonial house) (Stefansson). The Koniag lived 
apart from the community in isolated houses (Pinart), and during the whaling 
season (which was July and August according to Holmberg) “the whalers were 
reckoned unclean, and nobody would eat out of the same dish with them, or even 
come near them” (Lisiansky). Here, not only could no profane eye look upon the 
mummies which the whalers secreted, but also no one but a whaler could touch the 
kayaks used in this hunt or even look into them (Weyer). 

In the whole northern area tabus imposed on the stay-at-homes at this season 
related chiefly to skin dressing and sewing. Jewitt said Nootka women did as little 
cooking as possible but there are no statements regarding sewing. Note that here 
the period of preparation was the strict tabu period, not the whaling season itself 
(Drucker). See Nos. 21 and 22 for tabus during actual hunt. 

8. Sex tabus for whalers—Quinault, Nootka and Makah, Kodiak, Cape Prince 
of Wales, Pt Barrow. 

Olson has stated that previous to the whaling season the Quinault whaler went 
through a month of “training,” during which time he was strictly continent and 
every night bathed in the ocean or the river. Drucker found in recent fieldwork 
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among the Nootka that to them such a statement meant this: a whaler usually be- 
gan his training several months before the hunt; he did not, however, take cere- 
monial baths and remain continent all this time. Each one had his own procedure 
dictated by the supernatural revelations obtained by his whaler-ancestors and by 
himself, and he had his own period for following this procedure. He might remain 
continent, bathe, whip himself, etc., for four days, then “rest”’ for several days be- 
fore going through his four-day routine again, this alternation of tabu and free 
periods continuing until the actual hunt. In this area and in northern Alaska, not 
all participants of a hunt were required to observe a long tabu period; e.g., the 
Quinault harpooner warned his crew to be continent only for ten days just preced- 
ing the hunt, whereas he himself had to observe a thirty day period (Olson). 

9. Use of human corpses in connection with ceremonial bathing and whipping or 
rubbing—Nootka, Quinault, Klallam(?), Kodiak. 

Ritual bathing and whipping was a strong Northwest Coast trait which ap- 
parently became secondarily attached to the whaling complex. The Klallam 
whaler fasted and bathed to obtain a whaling spirit, but there is neither positive 
nor negative evidence in regard to the use of corpses at the same time. See below, 
pp. 452 for futther discussion. 

10. Practice of carrying human remains in whaling canoe during hunt—Quinault, 
Nootka(?), Kodiak, Aleut(?). 

The further elaborations (1) of drying pieces of flesh or extracting oil from the 
flesh and (2) of smearing this substance on harpoon points were limited to Aleuts 
and Koniag. See below, pp. 452. 

11. Complete repair and cleansing of boat, hunting implements, and clothing 
before whaling season—Little Diomede Island, Cape Prince of Wales, Pt Barrow, 
Greenland. 

This is the only specific information on religious practices connected with 
whaling in Greenland. All members of a whaling crew had to wear clean clothing, 
as the whale was driven away by uncleanliness (Crantz, Egede). See No. 12. 

12. Special implements, used only in the whale-hunt—Nootka, Kodiak, Cape 
Prince of Wales, Kobuk, Kotzebue. 

In north Alaska, discarding of clothing at the end of the whaling season (see 
No. 30) and the use of implements never used in other kinds of hunting probably 
were connected more with the tabu on mixing products of land and sea than on 
any other consideration. In particular the people tried to keep separate the things 
having to do with caribou hunting (“deer” hunting) and whale hunting; e.g., at 
Cape Smythe no one could scrape deer skins after the return of the sun in spring if 
he intended to have anything to do with whaling in the coming season (Stefansson) 
Kodiak: special implements, secreted when not in use (Lisiansky); no statement 
regarding clothing. 

13. Special headgear—Nootka, Pt Barrow. 

Probably true elsewhere, but not reported. The Nootka whaler and his wife 
wore headgear representing the ‘‘saddle”’ of the whale. See Nos. 2 and 6. 
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14. Special face-painting for whalers—general southern area (?), Cape Prince of 
Wales, Pt Barrow (Cape Smythe). 

At Cape Smythe whalemen’s wives also had special face-painting (Stefansson). 
The Alaskan custom of face painting may be connected with the Mackenzie area 
practice of tattooing the whalers. See No. 31. 

15. Imitating a whale during the preparations—Quinault, Nootka. 

Very likely true elsewhere, but not reported. This trait has a very clear magical 
basis, e.g., a Nootka whaler during his ceremonial preparatory bathing would 
move slowly and quietly so that the whale would be quiet and allow the hunters 
to approach (Curtis). (See footnote 61, p. 461). 

16. Imitating the killing of a whale and the distribution of meat—Little Diomede 
Island, Cape Prince of Wales. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are parts of the same ceremony. 

17. In ihe ceremony of opening the whaling season, a woman symbolizes the 
whale-spirit—Little Diomede Island, Cape Prince of Wales. 

In the launching of the boat, a woman took the prominent part. (Thornton’s 
account suggests that she was not the whaler’s wife; the Curtis account indicates, 
but does not say explicitly, that she was.) After solemn repair and replenishment 
of gear, singing of whaling songs, and donning of new clothes, the crew went 
through a ritual enactr ent of launching the boat and spearing the woman, i.e., the 
whale. The whale was then cut up and distributed, this time in the form of rein- 
deer fat moulded into the shape of a whale. Boys of the village scrambled for food, 
this representing the distribution of whale meat. The woman sprinkled ashes on the 
ice to drive away evil spirits. There was appropriate singing at various stages of 
the imitative hunt (Curtis). See below, pp. 449. 

18. Special whaling songs—Nootka and Makah, Kodiak, Little Diomede Island, 
Cape Prince of Wales, Pt Barrow (Cape Smythe). 

In north Alaska, songs were sung before and after the hunt. There is no men- 
tion, positive or negative, of songs during the hunt. In the southern center and on 
Kodiak, songs were sung during the hunt as well. When the Kodiak whaler was 
ready to leave, he called to his aid the sun, moon, or the sea, or called upon his 
bag of talismans, which he took with him. As he started out, he made a speech to 
his bidarka (kayak) using the name he had given it. Later when the whale was 
sighted, he made “different figures in his bidarka.”’ All the hunters sang an incanta- 
tion when they left the shore, others when they sighted the whale and again just 
before throwing the spear. The song which the hunters sang when they hit the 
whale was the incantation that a great kashak (priest) was supposed to have used 
when he first created the whale (Pinart, Ms.). 

19. Stone harpoon-point (not iron; usually flint specified) used in taking beluga 
(at least the first wound had to be made with stone)—Kodiak, Bering Strait region, 
Pt Hope, Pt Barrow, Unalit (no iron used in cutting up whale or in the village), 
Koryak.’ 


8 Bogoras refers to this Koryak item in his Chukchee: Material Culture. 
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20. Whaling-ground must be free of contamination—Kodiak(?), Pt Hope (by 
anything from graveyard), Kotzebue (by anything connected with bear hunt). 

21. All those left in village during actual whale-hunt not allowed to sleep or work— 
Kotzebue, Kobuk, Pt Barrow (no pounding or sewing specified), Kittegaryuit, 
Iglulik(?). See No. 7. 

22. Whaler’s wife must remain very quietly at home and not eat during hunt, to 
draw whale to her—Nootka, Kodiak, Cape Prince of Wales, Kittegaryuit, Iglulik(?). 
See below, pp. 459. 

23. Whaler’s wife in ceremonial dress comes to meet the whale, dances and sings— 
Nootka, Cape Prince of Wales. 

Among the Nootka, just as the whale was brought ashore, she put bird down 
on its blow hole (Curtis). This may be a remnant of.the custom of giving the whale 
a drink. At Cape Prince of Wales, she put fresh water and fur from her parka on 
its head (Curtis). See No. 24. 

24. Whale is given a drink—Nootka, Cape Prince of Wales, Pt Hope, Cape 
Smythe (Pt Barrow), Maritime Chukchee, Maritime Koryak. 

In northwest Alaska the whaler’s wife performed this office when the whale 
was beached. Among the Chukchee the whale was given a drink at the boat owner’s 
house, not on the beach. Of course in this case a part of the whale had to represent 
the whole. In the Maritime Koryak ceremony honoring the whale, a cup of fresh 
water was placed before a wooden image of a whale on the shrine (Jochelson). (The 
Reindeer Chukchee had one pattern for the ceremonial treatment of all large mam- 
mals: when one was slain and brought to the settlement, it was given both a drink 
and a bed.) Iglulik boys poured fresh water over the bow of the kayak(!) as it 
returned from the hunt (Boas). Inclusion of the Nootka here depends chiefly on a 
song addressed to the whale, which tells it to go to the shore where it will obtain 
“sweet water.’ However, water was not actually poured on the whale when it 
was brought ashore (Drucker). 

25. Ceremonial treatment of certain parts of the whale—Nootka (saddle or hump), 
Cape Smythe (nose and fins), Unalit (bones), Buckland River (bones), Chukchee 
(pieces of fins, nose and lips, eyes, whalebone), Koryak (pieces of nose and lips, 
fins, tail). 

These cannot all be equated. The Nootka custom of bringing the hump into a 
place of honor in the whaler’s house, putting bird down on it, etc., can be equated 
to the special treatment of nose and fins of whales in the Arctic: these parts repre- 
sent the whole animal in the festival honoring it (and celebrating the catch). 
The ritual treatment of bones, on the other hand, is connected with the idea that 
the whale’s remains must be so treated that its soul will be uninjured and can be 
released to go back to the sea. Consult Weyer for fuller discussion. 

26. Part of ceremony conducted inside ring of stones or whale bones—Iglulik, Cape 
Prince of Wales. 


Parry noticed in the Iglulik region over 100 years ago large oval rings of loose 
stones set up in walls, enclosing the house sites. Eskimos explained that these 
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outer circles were used only when a whale had been secured. A good part of the 
animal would be dragged into the enclosure where some of the men cut it up, 
throwing pieces over the wall to the others, while women stood around the whale 
(inside the wall) and sang. Note that each of these structures was the private 
property of an individual. Later Captain Comer obtained more information: half- 
circles of stones could be seen at several places on the west coast of Hudson Bay. 
Whale skin and meat were piled up in the center and cooked whale meat was also 
brought there. There were feasting, shamanic performances, games, dancing, and 
singing, all inside the circle of stones (Boas). At Cape Prince of Wales when the 
messenger approached the vil.age with news that a whale had been taken, the 
whaler’s wife danced inside a circle of whale bones (Thornton). This can hardly 
be taken as a coincidence since another peculiar little “coincidence” is found in 
these two places: when the whale was being taken, children at the village tied their 
legs together as for a three-legged race and walked around (Thornton, Boas). 

27. Ritual period following whale catch same as mourning period for man— 
Nootka, Unalit, Kotzebue, Kobuk (all 4 days); Iglulik (3 days for whale and other 
animals that came from Sedna’s fingers); Kodiak (5 days). Consult Weyer. 

28. Ritual intended to return the whale’s spirit to the sea—Nootka(?), King 
Island, Kotzebue, Noatak, Chukchee, Koryak. 

Especially prominent in Maritime Chukchee and Koryak whale cult. It fol- 
lowed in general the pattern of the bear cult in eastern Siberia. The Koryak cere- 
mony is so long that it cannot be given in full but some features should be noted. 
The women first welcomed the whale as an honored guest and then all danced in 
a circle on the beach. Parts of the whale (see above, No. 25) and a whale image taken 
in the tent and placed on a shrine with family sacred objects. Food offered to the 
whale and the people feasted. A mourning period (?) of three days observed, end- 
ing with feasting and frenzied dancing. The morning of the fifth day food in travel- 
ing bags given to the whale for his homeward journey. Divination to see whether 
this was accepted and whether he would go home. Women took considerable part 
in reciting incantations but had to wear masks as their spirits were not strong 
enough to look at the whale. Whale head and food were left on the roof for the 
homeward journey, but later bags and masks were taken into the wilderness. The 
Chukchee ritual was much the same except that there was more care taken to please 
the whale: “guest’’ never left alone, no loud noise allowed to disturb him, children 
not allowed to cry (all this was the same for bear or whale). (In general in the Ameri- 
can Arctic, children were not allowed to cry during a whale hunt.) Note that after 
the feast, crumbs of meat, hair, etc., were thrown in the sea, which restored the 
whale to life (Bogoras). Among the Nootka, remnants of the whale flesh and blub- 
ber after the feast were cast in the ocean where they could not wash ashore and be 
eaten by dogs. In contrast to this care in returning to the sea parts of the whale 
which had been honored in the feast, dogs were permitted to eat the remains of the 
carcass on the beach (Curtis). This was presumably the case among the Chukchee 
also. Among the Nootka just as in the American Arctic, the same tabus were ob- 
served during the hunt as were enforced by the Chukchee during the ritual period 
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following the hunt: children not allowed to cry, no shouting or other loud noises 
(Koppert). 

29. Whale’s eye cut—Alaskan Eskimo (tribe?), Chukchee, Koryak. 

Hawkes has said “the Alaskan Eskimo” slit that eye of the animal which was 
uppermost or out of the water when the whale was being cut up, so that it would 
not see what was being done. Koryak women covered the whale’s head with a 
plaited grass hood which Jochelson surmised was to prevent the animal seeing 
how it was going to be carved. The Chukchee, on the other hand, cut the eye of 
whale or bear to obtain the fluid which was mixed with soot and used in painting 
the paddles in a special manner. Also the pupils (sic) of the eyes were preserved by 
the successful hunters as amulets and tokens of prowess (Bogoras). 

30. Whaling implements or clothing destroyed at end of season—Pt Barrow (im- 
plements destroyed), Buckland River (clothing destroyed), Iglulik (clothing 
abandoned). 

31. Tatooing as sign of having killed a whale—Maritime Chukchee, Diomede 
Islands, Mackenzie region. 

A Diomede Islander added a tattooed dot above the upper lip for every whale 
killed (Bogoras). In the Mackenzie area, in whale-killing as in man-killing, the 
harpooner was entitled to a tattoo line across the face. The steerer was tattooed with 
one line on each shoulder, on the occasion of a dance and feast given by himself. 
(See No. 1.) Also a man (noted by Stefansson) wore a crowskin, with beak and 
claws attached, on his back for several months after he steered a successful hunt. 

32. Belief in connection of Wolf-spirit with whales—Nootka, Cape Smythe (Pt 
Barrow), Maritime Chukchee(?). 

The Northwest Coast concept that the same spirit can be a wolf on land and 
a killer-whale in the water is well enough known. Two items should be brought into 
conjunction with this. In the Clayoquot whaling origin myth and in the story of a 
Nootka ceremonial house (see below, p. 455), it is related that it was the Wolf- 
spirit that first appeared to a man and revealed the details of the whale cult. In 
the former myth, the supernatural being that gave directions regarding the ritual 
procedure said to the man, ‘“‘Umik, my friend, I am the Wolf, who has one heart 
with the whale of the lake.” The whale of the lake was the ‘‘owner” or spirit of all 
the whales (Curtis). (This point should not be stressed as Dr Drucker has found 
that Nootka whalers do not ordinarily get their inspiration from the Wolf-spirit, 
although of course some of them may do so.) At Cape Smythe, a boat owner always 
took the last bone of a bowhead whale and tied it to the head-skin of a wolf. This 
was hidden in the cache except during whaling when it was placed in the stern of 
the boat (Stefansson). It may be that the wolf was associated with all whales as 
well as with the killer-whale. (Incidentally, the Chukchee associated the§jwolf 
and killer-whale as on the Northwest Coast.) 


II 


(a) It is very evident from the survey in Part I that nothing is included 
from the considerable stretch of coast between Kodiak Island and Van- 
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couver Island, for the good reason that the tribes in this region were not 
whalers. Von Wrangell said that the Kenai (Tanaina), who were supposedly 
an inland people only recently arrived on the coast in the region of Cook 
Inlet, did not hunt whales; and Veniaminov and Holmberg said that the 
Tlingit, with the exception of the Yakutat, did not even like whale flesh, 
which Krause somewhat doubted. At any rate it is clear that the whale 
hunt was decidedly not prominent in Tlingit culture, if it ever existed at 
all.5 There are suggestions that whaling was once done on what is now 
Kwakiutl territory,® but it cannot therefore be claimed that the Kwakiutl 
themselves were whale hunters. 

Perhaps the best explanation we can give now as to how the Nootka, 
Makah, Quilleute, and Quinault obtained or retained the whaling complex, 
when tribes to the north of them apparently had none of it, is that the 
Tlingit and Haida and other tribes north of the Nootka were originally 
interior people, intrusive on the coast. Not being a specialist on Northwest 
Coast ethnography, I do not wish to hazard further explanations regarding 
the Northwest Coast distribution of whaling. 

(b) There is another gap between the Mackenzie Eskimo and the Iglu- 
lik, but this again is probably explained by the irruption of the Copper 
Eskimo from the interior onto the coast. When the Thule culture was still 
active in this area, there was certainly whaling, it being a very prominent 
feature of the Thule culture. Whether it was accompanied by any of the 
elements of our whale cult is another question, and one that would be 
difficult to answer with certainty. 

(c) At the eastern edge of the whaling area we have only hints of the 
former presence of a whale cult in Labrador. Hawkes said that the early 
Moravian writers told of a festival given every time a whale was obtained. 
It included the usual elements of an Eskimo festival: athletic contests, 
singing and dancing, shamanistic performances, and ‘“‘rowdyism involving 
women” (probably wife-exchange).’ 

There is an item regarding whaling in Greenland given by Thalbitzer, 
who simply states that on the east coast on an island where the people 
used to assemble for the summer whaling, there was an old, large house 
above the camp (Thalbitzer has equated this house to the ceremonial 
quagse or kashim of other Eskimos) where the young men and women 
would go and play, the playing being apparently chiefly of a sexual nature.*® 
This, of course, offers nothing specific and comparable to whaling else- 
where. However, if Thalbitzer has proved that the ceremonial house was 

* Von Wrangell, p. 113. 5 Krause, pp. 180-81. 6 Curtis, Vol. 10, pp. 29, 283-88. 

7 Hawkes, pp. 139-40. 8 Thalbitzer, 1925, p. 242. 
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formerly a part of Greenland culture although quite unknown in recent 
times (as he seems to have done by this and other evidence), it is quite 
possible also that a whale cult formerly existed but has now died out in 
Greenland.’ 

(d) As for the possible western boundaries, Jochelson has pointed out 
Krasheninnikov’s statement that in the Kamchadal fall festival a grass 
whale filled with blubber and other provisions was tied to the back of one 
of the women and then all those taking part grabbed the whale, tore it up 
and ate it, apparently in imitation of a successful hunt. (In comparison 
with this, consider the mimic whale catch portrayed by the Eskimos of 
Little Diomede Island and Cape Prince of Wales. See above, No. 17.) 
Also at this time the Kamchadal had confession of transgression of tabus, 
which suggests the Eskimo confessions of tabu-breaking that were neces- 
sary to mollify the angered supernatural powers and effect the release of 
the sea mammals.'® This information on the Kamchadal is so meagre 
that we cannot say any more than that probably the Kamchadal festival 
is related to the whale cult of Bering Strait. 

It has been known for some time that the Ainu hunted whales, but 
I have not so far found any statement of rituals surrounding this hunt. 
The following religious belief and custom should be noted, however. 

One of the principal deities of the sea is 


“the god upon the waves of the sea who receives fetishes.”” Whenever he allows him- 
self to be seen, it is said to be in the form of a whale. He is looked upon as the 
head of all sea-deities, and has many servants, of whom the tortoise and the 
albatross are his favourites. Prayers are said to this god quite frequently, and the 
two servants just mentioned are said to act as go-betweens." 


It is my fervent hope that more information regarding whaling in this 
area can be produced. We need to know the southern boundary of whaling 
on the west side of the Pacific and we need to know more about the cere- 
monial side of whale hunting there. Then we can begin to talk with more 
assurance about the probable origins of the whale cult. In the meantime, 
however, a little discussion of the distribution of the whale cult elements 
will be attempted, thus leading up to the few conclusions of this paper. 


Up to this point we have been trying to analyze the whale cult into its 
components and trace the distribution of each one separately. But we 
should remember that back of the specific items of ritual procedure was a 


* Tbid., pp. 239-43. ! Jochelson, 1905, pp. 65-66 " Bachelor, p. 244. 
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fundamental attitude which characterized all the whaling tribes and drew 
them together: the solemnity, the precautions, the honor accorded the 
profession of whaling and the men who successfully practised it. 

Lisiansky said of the Koniag whom he observed in 1805, “‘they gave 
me to understand, that the flesh of the whale was deemed the best,”’ and 
that the whalers had great respect paid to them and were regarded ‘‘as 
the purveyors of their country.’’” Jewitt, during his captivity among the 
Nootka in 1803-1805, observed, 

The whale is considered as the king’s fish, and no other person, when he [the 
head-chief] is present, is permitted to touch him until the royal harpoon has first 
drawn his blood, however near he may approach; and it would be almost consid- 
ered as sacrilege for any of the common people to strike a whale, before he is 
killed, particularly if any of the chiefs should be present. 


Curtis said that of all the ceremonies on Little Diomede Island, the 
one in preparation for the whale hunt was “‘the most intricate, symbolic, 
and ritualized.’”"** Murdoch’s observations of the Point Barrow Eskimos 
in 1883 evidently warranted his saying mildly enough, 


Now, the whale fishing at Point Barrow, in many respects the most important 
undertaking in the life of the natives, is so surrounded by superstitious observ- 
ances, ceremonies to be performed, and other things of the same nature as really 
to assume a distinctly religious character." 


Finally, Birket-Smith has summed up, 


... There is on the whole no animal, either among these [the Eskimo of 
southwest Alaska] or other Eskimos, whose hunting is so hedged by strict taboo, 
magic formulas, and the use of amulets. And considering the size of the animal 
and the dangers attached to the hunt, this is not surprising." 


Undoubtedly the dangers have served to preserve and intensify the 
religious and social adjuncts of what might have been only an economic 
activity; but is it simply the danger of the hunt which has brought forth 
all this ritualization and granted such high honor to the man who can carry 
it out successfully? It seems unlikely. The extensive distribution of some 
parts of the cult and the nature of their elaborations indicate great his- 
torical and cultural force back of the cult, as well as the emotional force 
of individual encounters with the powers of nature. So if we want to fully 
understand the whale cult, we must go back to our analysis and see what 
we can get out of it. 

® Lisiansky, pp. 174, 209. 13 Jewitt, p. 84. ™ Curtis, Vol. 20, p. 113. 

18 Murdoch, p. 240. 6 Birket-Smith, p. 89. 
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(2) The most unexpected revelation made by this survey is the very 
close similarity between the whale cults of the Nootka on Vancouver Is- 
land and the Koniag on Kodiak Island. Considering the relative uniformity 
of Arctic Eskimo culture, we cannot be very surprised to find the same 
customs among the Iglulik and the Eskimos of northern Alaska. But when 
we nnd the Indians of Washington and of British Columbia and the Eskimo 
of southwest Alaska having the same whaling customs, in spite of the dis- 
tinct distributional gap between them, that is something to ponder. Be- 
cause of the historical importance of such a connection between widely 
separated areas, the elements which substantiate it will be reviewed and 
explained somewhat more than was possible.in the tabulated survey. 

In the first place, these two centers shared the remarkable feature of 
use of human remains to obtain whale hunting power. Now what were the 
details of this use? Kodiak whalers secreted the mummies of former suc- 
cessful whalers in caves (see above, Nos. 4, 9, and i0)'” where they fed them 
and cared for, them.'* A story given to Osgood by a modern informant indi- 
cates that the corpse of any person of high position would serve the pur- 
pose.'® A hundred years earlier, though, Lisiansky said definitely that the 
bodies of former whalers were taken; Holmberg quoting Davidof specified 
the same.”° Both statements undoubtedly were generalizations made by 
the natives and representing the ideal condition. 

On this point what are the data from the southern center? The Quinault 
whaler used the bones of a male ancestor, “probably the one who had the 
whaler’s guardian spirit.”* Although in later times among the Nootka, no 
one particular corpse was required, one origin myth (from the Clayoquot) 
accounting for the Nootka whale cult shows clearly that the body of a 
former whaler was used by each succeeding whaleman.” One cannot trust 
such myths as historical evidence too completely, but in the light of other 
similarities it is significant to find the same idea among Nootka, Quinault, 
and Koniag: that in theory at least, the corpse should be that of a man who 
had had whaling power. 

Next, Holmberg said that the Kodiak hunters “before proceeding upon 
a whale hunt would carry these dead bodies into a stream and then drink of 


17 Lisiansky, pp. 174, 209. 18 Pinart, 1873, pp. 679-80. 

19 Osgood, 1937, p. 39. 20 Holmberg, p. 111. *1 Olson, p. 46. 

2 Curtis, Vol. 11, pp. 25-30, 39, 103-10. See Curtis, Vol. 10, pp. 29, 283-88, for a Kwa- 
kiutl tale of the origin of whaling which is very similar to the Clayoquot myth. In recent field- 
work Drucker was unable to confirm this story of the origin of Nootka whaling. Every whaler 
had his own family legend to account for his own ritual procedure, and it may be that a private 
legend has been confused with one of tribal scope. 
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the water thus tainted.”* One would say offhand that drinking of water 
tainted by the body of a whaler (or ritually bathing and submerging one- 
self?) could hardly have been done after the first washing of the corpse in 
a stream (which was one of the early steps in the Kodiak process of mum- 
mification) because after this the body was smoke- and sun-dried, stuffed 
and wrapped up.” 

The data from the Nootka partially confirm this. There, a corpse was 
taken into the water by the»whaler as part of his ritual bathing before going 
hunting, but only during the first four days after the death. After decom- 
position of the flesh, a skeleton might be put together and carried on the 
whaler’s back during this ceremonial bathing. (It was, of course, carefully 
preserved between the times-when it was used.) Among the Makah the 
flayed and dried skin would be worn in the ritual submergence.” A Quinault 
whaler before going into the river or the ocean “would rub himself with 
human bones, the bones of the fore-arm being preferred. These were us- 
ually the bones of one of his male ancestors. ...’* The bones appar- 
ently were not assembled although used in the same way as by the Nootka. 

In comparison with the Nootka information particularly, note the fol- 
lowing from de Laguna. A certain well informed Kenai Indian thought 
the rock shelters around Kachemak Bay (east side of Cook Inlet) ‘‘were 
the secret places where the whalers used to boil out the human fat from 
which they made poison for their lance blades. Afterwards the bones had 
to be reassembled (with pitch, he hazarded) and fed regularly, otherwise 
the skeleton would pursue the whaler and devour him.’”’ This pertains 
to the Eskimo who preceded the Indians in this region.** 

The statement that human flesh was actually boiled to obtain a whale- 
poison has been made by a number of observers of the Koniag ever since 
Lisiansky’s time. He said some of the Koniag told him “that a juice or 
fat is extracted from them [the bodies of distinguished whalers], into which 
if an arrow be dipped, the whale, when wounded by it, dies the sooner.’””® 
Holmberg, quoting Davidof, said, 

On the occasion of the death of a whaler his fellows would cut the body to 
pieces, each man taking one of them for the purpose of rubbing his spear-heads 
therewith. These pieces were dried or otherwise preserved, and were frequently 
taken into the canoes as talismans.*° 


23 Holmberg, Joc. cit. * Pinart, 1873, p. 680. *5 Curtis, Vol. 11, pp. 25-40. 

%6 Olson, loc. cit. 27 De Laguna, p. 154. Italics mine. 

28 Also from the Kenai or Tanaina, Osgood got the statement that “the Kaniagmiut 
poison these spear points by rubbing them in the decaying remains of a ‘fat man’ (sic) over 
which an incantation has been made” (Osgood, 1937, p. 39). 

2% Lisiansky, p. 174. %© Holmberg, loc. cit. 
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That this is not just an old men’s tale is indicated by some indirect 
evidence as follows. According to an English edition of his book, Sarytchev 
in 1792 witnessed a performance by an Aleut shaman (in the Unalaska 
district) in which the latter sought to ascertain the cause of a woman’s ill- 
ness. Finally the shaman’s helper-spirit revealed that the woman’s father 
had smeared the spinal marrow of a whale on his spear point when he was 
whaling and this had offended the spirits. The father now being dead, 
punishment was being inflicted on the daughter." Bogoras evidently used 
a different edition (the Russian one supposedly) and the following some- 
what different story has been quoted by him from Sarytchev. The shaman’s 
spirits told the sick woman ‘“‘that her malady was caused by her father, 
who, when in pursuit of sea-mammals, used to take the brains out of dead 
men’s skulls in order to smear his harpoon-points with them.’ 

Apparently in the North Pacific area there was a little culture complex 
which included various uses of human flesh (or the oil extracted from it) 
as a magic poison. For example, the Indian shamans around Iliamna (west 
of Cook Inlet) used human ashes to make poison ‘“‘which was applied to 
hunting spears and points,” although this tribe, of course, did not engage 
in whale hunting.** Bogoras said the Chukchee believed that human flesh 
was a strong poison and hence used it in sorcery. There is no mention of 
its use in hunting.** Human oil obtained from boiled human fat was used 
by one Nootka shaman in sorcery against another shaman.® To sum up: 
definite statements that poison extracted from human flesh was used in 
whaling pertain only to the Kodiak Islanders and the whale-hunters on 
the neighboring mainland. However, the Sarytchev story suggests a similar 
practice among the Aleut. 

Even though the use of human oil may have been limited to southwest 
Alaska, the use of some part of the human body as a whaling amulet was 
more widespread; and again the southern center is linked with the Koniag. 
We remember Holmberg said pieces of human flesh “were dried or other- 
wise preserved, and were frequently taken into the canoes as talismans.” 
The Quinault whaler took the skull from a male ancestor, wrapped it in 
cedar bark or a blanket, and carried it with him in his canoe.® 

Here is another pair of statements: of the Koniag it was said, ““The 
poison was so powerful that if a duck flew over a group of whale killers’ 
bidarkas lined up on the beach, it would fall dead.’’*? The Nootka believed 


Sarytchev, pp. 64-05. 

® Bogoras, 1910, p. 480, quoting Sarytchev, Vol. 2, p. 142. % Osgood, 1933, p. 704. 
* Bogoras, 1910, p. 479. % Curtis, Vol. 11, p. 49. % Olson, loc. cit. 

37 Weyer, p. 310. Information furnished by deLaguna. 
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the unfortunate bird that flew over a whale-hunter’s harpoons secreted in 
the forest also would fall dead.** These are simply specific statements of 
one general concept. 

And another: Pinart said it was claimed that Koniag whalers used to 
leave the requisite materials at the cave where they kept the mummies 
and later would find ready-prepared lance points for whaling.*® The Nootka 
apparently did not even pretend to do such a thing, yet a Clayoquot myth 
tells that the young harpooner, in the days when whaling first began, would 
leave his old harpoon at a certain place in the forest as directed by the 
patron-spirit and on his return would find a new one in its stead.*® 

The only statements from the Arctic concerning any use of human re- 
mains in whaling should be compared with the Koniag customs. When a 
whale had been hit, the Koniag hunters would drop the famous poison in 
the water behind them as they paddled to shore; then “the whale was sup- 
posed to wash up on the shore where they landed.’ In 1885 an instance 
was observed at Pt Hope (on the Arctic coast of Alaska) as follows. When 
a woman died, the heart was taken from the body and dropped in the water 
through a hole in the ice. It was said that unless this was done, the whales 
would pass by and not come in there. The next day a big whale was se- 
cured! In comparison with the elaborate care and ritual use of mummies 
or articulated skeletons on the part of Nootka and Koniag, this is very 
meager. Yet it shows a concept specifically similar to the Kodiak one and 
hence is not to be overlooked. 

Finally, a concept either secondarily derived from the whaler-corpse 
complex or else secondarily attached to it, presents to us a very specific 
and hence very significant link between Nootka and Koniag. In addition 
to the “eagle-feathers, bear’s hair, and different stones and roots” which 
were among the magic materials of Koniag whalers,“ Pinart said that 
sometimes instead of using human fat on spear points, the Koniag used 
a certain kind of worm. This, secured in the mountains, they dried and 
fastened at the end of the spear. Or they used worms from a dead body, 


38 Drucker, Ms. 

8° Pinart, 1873, p. 680. 4° Curtis, Vol. 11, pp. 25-30. 

" De Laguna, in Weyer, pp. 309-10. 

* Woolfe, in Porter, p. 141. A possibly related custom has been reported from Pt Barrow: 
“Another powerful agent to keep a whale from sinking was an avatakpak made from the skin 
of an unborn seal or ugrug. Into each of the fore-flippers of this avatakpik should be lashed 
the first of the phalangeal bones of a man’s hand. These are easily found in graveyards. If this 
sort of an avatakpak got attached to a whale along with a large number of other floats he 
would not sink (Alalik)” (Stefansson, p. 390). The magical concept of a hand holding up the 
whale is clear. * Lisiansky, p. 209. 
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or a certain poisonous root.“ (The poisonous root did the work and the 
magic poison got the credit.) 

One should compare with this a statement by Curtis and a somewhat 
involved Nootka myth. 


The most successful whalers are those who, even though they inherited the 
profession, have found an object which represents the supernatural whale. This 
object is either a double-headed, black worm eleven inches long and an inch and a 
half thick [the sisiutl?], or a certain species of crab. Seeing either of these creatures, 
a man must throw his spear at it. If it be the worm, he takes it up and preserves it 
as a charm... * 


The Clayoquot whaling origin myth already referred to contains ele- 
ments which probably are attempts to explain this use of a “‘whale-worm:” 


Umik, the first great whaler, was instructed by his tutelary spirit which he 
encountered at a lake to harpoon the “‘whale of the lake’’ which was the master or 
spirit of whales. This supernatural animal was “‘as small as a slug, or four finger- 
breadths long.’’ When he had obtained it, he was instructed to wrap it in cedar- 
bark and put it in the bow of his canoe when he went whaling. Later when Umik 
was killed, his father cut open the body, placed the little whale inside it, and secreted 
the corpse in the woods. Then when Umik’s son was about twelve years old, he 
went to the same lake and the same spirit directed him to put his father’s skele- 
ton on his back when submerging himself, in order to obtain whaling power. 
The remainder of the story deals with the attempts of one person after another to 
secure knowledge of the ritual preparation and also to get possession of this skeleton 
that contained the whale-spirit.” 


Remember that Pinart said the Kodiak sometimes took worms from 
a dead body to insure success in whaling. If only we knew whether they 
had any myth to the effect that the whale-power was once upon a time 
placed in a corpse in the form of a worm. 

In contrast to all this is the whole Sedna complex of beliefs found in 
the Canadian Arctic which expressly prohibits that anything connected 
with death shall come in contact with the sea mammals. This is so impor- 
tant in the present connection that a passage on this subject will be quoted 
from one of Boas’ reports on the Eskimo of the west coast of Hudson Bay 
(Iglulik). 


[The souls of seals and whales] can see the effect of contact with a corpse, which 
causes objects touched by it to appear dark in color; and they can see the effect of 


 Pinart, Ms. 

6 Curtis, Vol. 11, p. 16. 

See Curtis, Vol. 11, pp. 21, 24-25. A very similar Kwakiutl tale is recorded in Curtis, 
Vol. 10, pp. 29, 283-88 
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flowing human blood, from which a vapor rises that surrounds the bleeding person 
and is communicated to every one and every thing that comes in contact with such 
a person. This vapor and the dark color of death are exceedingly unpleasant to the 
souls of the sea-animals, that will not come near a hunter thus affected. The hunter 
must therefore avoid contact with people who have touched a body, or with those 
who are bleeding, more particularly with menstruating women or with those who 
have recently given birth.‘’ 


In northwest Alaska, notwithstanding the Pt Hope instance cited above, 
we find similar ideas. The whaling ground could not be contaminated by 
anything from a graveyard (see No. 20); death in a family precluded the 
partaking of any of its members in the hunt; even the canoe of a whaler in 
whose family a death had occurred could not be used for whaling until after 
the first animal had been caught; and 


a woman giving birth to a child 6 months before the season for whaling begins is 
not allowed to leave the village during the time the hunting is in progress, and if 
the delivery takes place within 3 months of the period her husband is also debarred 
from participation in the work.** 


Of course in the southern center of whaling there were similar tabus on 
women. In fact such restrictions due to uncleanness are the expectable 
elements of the cult. So it is in all the greater contrast to this expected 
horror of life-crisis contaminations—birth or death—that we find the 
Koniag in particular risking personal danger (from the relatives of the de- 
ceased and from the dead themselves) in order to steal corpses, cutting them 
up to make amulets, and so on. Indeed such treatment was an honor, as the 
following frequently repeated story shows, although according to the folk- 
lore it was an honor often resisted by the mourning family: 


One famous whaler of Kadjak who desired to flatter Baranof, the first chief 
manager of the Russian colonies, said to him: ‘“‘When you die I shall try to steal 
your body,” intending thus to express his great respect for Baranof.*® 


Now if one, impressed by these contrasts, wanted to apply the age-area 
concept in this connection—I do not say that it should be—then the Ko- 
diak region and the eastern Aleutians would be picked as the original center 
of dissemination of this part of the cult, because it is here that we find (1) 
the least fear of the dead and the highest development of mummification 
aside from the whale cult, and (2) the greatest use of corpses within the 
cult, with such specializations as the human-oil poison. We might say that 
in southwest Alaska there was simply a transfer to the whale cult of ele- 


‘7 Boas, 1901, p. 120. 48 Woolfe, in Porter, p. 140; Stefansson, p. 183. 
49 Holmberg, loc. cit. 
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ments already existent in the culture. Finally, though, it is for the archaeol- 
ogists to say how ancient are such culture elements for which there are 
material evidences, e.g., the cutting of human flesh from the bones. 

To return to our regional comparisons. From the tribes of northeast 
Siberia the use of human remains in connection with whaling has not been 
reported. However, it would not be so impossible as among the Eskimo 
because the Siberians did not have the full rigorous system of tabus relat- 
ing to sea mammals which the Eskimo had to observe for fear of contami- 
nating and angering Sedna, keeper of the sea animals. The northeast Siberian 
province, we shall see, probably should be included with the southern 
center rather than with the Eskimo of the Arctic coast. 

Another striking difference between north and south is that whereas a 
Nootka or Koniag woman would not dare even to look in a whaling canoe 
or to touch the whaling gear at any time, in Greenland and in northwest 
Alaska women might be employed to help man the boats for whaling as for 
other kinds of sea hunting (of course when they were not individually 
tabu)®® and perhaps this was true in intervening areas. Whether this was 
a fairly modern development, a weakening of old tabus, cannot be deter- 
mined from the data available. 

In addition we find a little group of customs among the Central and 
Western Eskimos which were not known to the Nootka and have not been 
reported from the Koniag, namely the dancing and feasting inside a ring 
or semicircle of stones or whale bones, coupled with the item that children 
tied their legs together as for a three-legged race during the hunt or just 
as the whale was being towed ashore (see above, No. 26). Thus the area 
from Bering Strait to Hudson Bay shows a certain unity within itself, and 
it shows some remarkable differences from Kodiak and the southern center. 

(b) Linking the Siberian unit of whaling tribes (probably also the ad- 
jacent section of Alaska) and the Nootka is the special ritual treatment of 
parts of the whale and the return of the “crumbs” of the animal to the sea 
after the feast. Taking a portion of the animal into the whaling captain’s 
house, decorating it and honoring it, and then returning part of it to the 
sea might not be considered so important, since there are not many specific 
and arbitrary resemblances, if it were not for the fact that Hallowell found 
resemblances in the bear cult of these two areas as well. 


The offering of food made to the bear is not characteristic of the Algonkian 
ceremonies but connects the Nootka and Kwakiutl of the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica with the Asiatic Eskimo, Koryak, Kamchadal, Gilyak, and Ainu, all of whom 
lay considerable emphasis upon this practice. 


5° Woolfe, in Porter, p. 147; Crantz, Vol. 1, p. 120; Egede, p. 125. % Hallowell, p. 147. 
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In the return of the whale to the sea, we have probably a very important 
element, more important than the available data would indicate. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot truly evaluate what data we do have. For example, 
we cannot say definitely that the Nootka instance is the only occurrence 
of this element of the cult in America. We have no information from the 
Koniag on the treatment of the whale after it was brought ashore and cut 
up. It is expectable, though, that they belonged with the Nootka in regard 
to this particular little ritual complex in view of the many other close simi- 
larities between them. If so, then the gap between Bering Strait and Van- 
couver Island might be partially filled in. Also there is not enough infor- 
mation from the Central Eskimo on the ceremonial treatment of the dead 
whale to say definitely that a festival on the Chukchee-Koryak pattern 
was present or absent in this region. Still, the fact remains that the Nootka 
whale cult has a remarkable similarity to that of northeast Siberia, regard- 
less of what the other areas did or did not have. 

There is another aspect of this relationship to be considered. The 
accounts given by Bogoras and Jochelson for the Chukchee, Koryak, and 
Siberian Eskimo stress the family ownership and maintenance of the whale 
rites, and this was also especially characteristic of the whale ceremonies 
of Little Diomede Island (see No. 1). This may represent the tendency to 
organize all phases of religion according to the accepted pattern, which 
among the Koryak and Chukchee was the dominance of the family unit 
in religious matters. Although, of course, the bringing of the sacred family 
fire-board and other family “‘idols” into conjunction with the whale ritual 
was a trait of these people alone, still if we look at the form rather than 
the detailed content of the whale cult there, we see something very similar 
to Nootka or Kodiak or Cape Prince of Wales form (see footnote 22, p. 
451). The inheritance of the songs and the amulets, in fact the whole eco- 
nomic, social, and religious position of the whaler stresses inherited pre- 
rogatives. 

Again we must regret that we do not have more information from the 
Central Eskimo area. Yet Parry’s suggestive statement that each of the 
rings of stones in the Iglulik region—inside which the whale festivals were 
held—was the private property of an individual (see No. 26) gives us a 
hint that there also the whale cult may have been very much a matter of 
individual rights and privileges. Thus in regard to the relationship between 
whaling and the social structure, we link the southern center with Kodiak, 
the Bering Strait region and northeast Siberia, and reserve decision on the 
place of the Canadian Eskimo in the scheme. 

(c) Other distributions to be specially noted are the following. From 


? 
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Kodiak to the mouth of the Mackenzie, whalers were required to live 
apart from the community during the actual whaling season (see above, 
No. 7). From the Quinault to the Pt Barrow Eskimo, there are definite 
statements that sex tabus were enforced upon the whalers (see No. 8). 
These statements undoubtedly do not cover the total distribution. From 
Vancouver Island to Kotzebue (between Cape Prince of Wales and Pt 
Barrow), whalers used special implements and gear (see No. 12), not just 
because of the special technical requirements of whale hunting but because 
whaling was something apart from the rest of life—more sacred and more 
dangerous. 

In the tabular analysis of the whale cult, the reader can see the distribu- 
tion of other tabus. It should be remembered always that the distributions 
given are the recorded ones; the actual limits are not now known. It can 
be seen that the tabus are quite uniform throughout, hence without any 
special regional significance. 

(d) Finally, cutting across all regional divisions in the American dis- 
tribution of the whale cult were the requirements and tabus surrounding 
the whalers’ wives. In the middle of the nineteenth century Holmberg 
said in regard to the Koniag practices which he had quoted from Davidof: 


Whether these usages are still observed on Kadjak, I have not ascertained. . . . 
Only once had I cccasion to notice anything of the kind. This was in the settlement 
of Igak, where I entered a hut, in the corner of which a young woman lay covered 
with bear-skins. I asked if the woman was sick, and learned that her husband had 
gone to hunt whales, and that the wife was obliged to remain prostrate without 
food until his return in order to give him good luck.” 


If a woman lay still and ate nothing, she could not have handled knives 
or other sharp implements. So it is just possible that some of the tabus on 
use of sharp implements, so familiar among other Eskimo groups, obtained 
here too and were the cause of this behavior.** But, more important than 
this is the probability that she was enticing the whale to herself and by 
this means giving her husband good luck. The following passage from Ras- 
mussen’s account of whaling practices at Pt Barrow makes the idea clear: 


The whale is dangerous to hunt, but is also amenable to advances from human 
beings, especially women. Thus, for instance, a chief’s wife, on learning that her 
husband’s crew has harpooned a whale must at once take off one boot and remain 
quietly in her house. This preliminary step towards undressing was supposed to 
affect the soul of the whale and draw it towards the house... . 

The chieftain himself mostly took the part of the steersman. . .. He would choose 


8 Holmberg, pp. 111-12. 88 Weyer, pp. 367-72. 
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for his harpooner a young and powerful man, whose duty was to drive the harpoon 
into the whale as soon as he gave the signal. On the day before going down to the 
ice edge to begin the whaling, the young harpooner had to sleep in the forepart of the 
boat, and would be visited there in the course of the night by the chief’s wife. . . . 
This meeting with a woman put the young man into high spirits, and the soul of 
the whale also was supposed to be attracted by the idea of being killed by a man 
coming straight from a woman.™ 


It has also been stated that at Cape Prince of Wales both the boat owner 
(“chieftain”) and harpooner remained outdoors all night before the start 
of a whale hunt while the remainder of the crew stayed indoors singing the 
boat owner’s whaling songs, but there is no accompanying statement giving 
the motive.® 

If we go the very considerable distance to the west coast of Hudson Bay, 
we find the following bit of information supplied by Captain Comer to 
Boas. Whenever the men went out after a whale, the young women had to 
loosen their belts and lie down in their tents, whereas the old people could 
watch the progress of the hunt. Then as we retrace our steps, we find in 
the Mackenzie region (Kittegaryuit) that the wife of the leader of a whaling 
crew ‘“‘must not go outdoors from her tent until the last whale had been 
killed or had escaped.’”*” 

Among the Quinault the wives of the whole crew had to remain faithful 
to their husbands while they were away. “Should a woman be unfaithful 
while the hunt was on, the whale would be wary and ‘wild,’ and the men 
would be unable to kill any.” There were no food tabus for the wives, how- 
ever.*® For the Nootka, there is somewhat more striking information. The 
whaler’s wife had to lie down, all covered up, and sleep while her husband 
was on a whaling trip. She could not eat or drink, just as among the Ko- 
diak.*® Moreover, Drucker obtained the following whaling song which per- 
haps preserves the concept Rasmussen reported from Northern Alaska, 
although the modern Nootka themselves seem to be unconscious of it: 


Nootkan (Hesquiat) Towing Song 
(My) spouse go (toward). 
Where is (my) supernatural power? 
Swim (to) where is (my) supernatural power. 


5* Rasmussen, 1927, pp. 313-14. 

5§ Curtis, Vol. 20, p. 140. While the hunt was in progress, this woman who symbolized the 
whale (boat-owner’s wife?) had to remain at home fasting. 

5 Boas, 1907, p. 499. 57 Stefansson, p. 327. 

58 Olson, op. cit. 5° Curtis, Vol. 11, p. 35. 
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The informant who translated this from the text stated specifically that 
“supernatural power” in this instance referred to the whaler’s wife. The song 
is, of course, addressed to the whale. 

In relation to the hunting of all the larger creatures such as bear, 
mountain goat, whale, and sea-lion, the wife of a Nootka hunter had to 
observe great care in her actions because of the underlying concept of 
imitative magic. Sometimes her behavior affected her husband, sometimes 
it affected the animal he was hunting.® In fact there was a prominent ele- 
ment of imitative magic in the behavior of the whaler himself as well as 
his wife.*' (See above, No. 15.) Since we find this to be the case, it can be 
questioned whether the lying down of the Nootka whaler’s wife was done 
simply to make the whale quiet, or whether there was truly the idea that 
the wife was drawing the animal to her. The song which has been quoted 
suggests more than anything else the latter idea. Also there is an element 
in a story about a Nootka ceremonial house which suggests that the wife 
really is the power bringing in the whale. One particular and well known 
shrine which formerly was used for rites intended to bring game—whales 
especially—was first constructed and used in this way: a shaman (not a 
whaler) secretly built a purifying house in a secluded place. He put four 
pieces of his wife’s excrement in the house and they turned into spirits 
which brought four whales to the beach. Also in the course of time he stole 
many new-born babies (so that they would cry and call the whales ashore), 
skulls from graves, and whole corpses, putting them all in his shrine. Al- 
though the house and its contents were not revealed to the villagers, the 
shaman took his wife there because she had been faithful to him. Finally 
when he died, he gave the house and its contents to his son.” This man was 
not a whaler but a shaman. However, these elements of the story reflect 
the practices and concepts of those who actually hunted whales and they 
must be considered. Among the Nootka apparently more than in any 
other whale hunting group, the harpooner’s wife participated in his ritual 
preparations and shared the secrets of his whaling power.™ Yet in the Ber- 
ing Strait region too, women took a prominent although somewhat differ- 


ent part in the preparations, there playing the role of the whale itself in 
a mimic hunt. (See No. 17.) 


6° Drucker, Ms. 

*! Curtis, Vol. 11, pp. 20, 25, 38, 39; Quilleute—-Frachtenberg, pp. 342-44; Quinault- 
Olson, op. cit. An example from the Quinault: for the whaler’s ritual bathing, “it was desirable 
to go to a place in the river where bubbles came up as one walked—so that bubbles would 
come up from a sounding whale and show the hunter which way to go.” 

® Boas, 1930, pp. 260-69. % Curtis, Vol. 11, p. 38. 
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There may be two quite different concepts underlying the behavior of 
whalemen’s wives in the northern and southern centers: the woman physi- 
cally enticing the whale in the former area, and in the latter area super- 
naturally compelling the animal to come to her by reason of her faithfulness, 
knowledge of and participation in her husband’s secret preparatory rites, 
and a rather vague identification of the woman with the whale. (This last 
idea also suggests the mimic hunt performed at Cape Prince of Wales, just 
referred to.) Finally, though, we should remember that in spite of any such 
ideological differences, the behavior of the women during the hunt is so uni- 
form throughout the total whaling area in America that we can question 
whether these concepts are anything more than secondary, derived explana- 
tions; hence the behavior pattern is not a case of convergence but represents 
a genuine survival of an ancient connection. 

In conclusion we need not hesitate to say that elements of the whaling 
ritual so overlap each other in distribution that they are like a chain con- 
necting the whaling tribes in the whole area from Kamchatka to Hudson 
Bay (perhaps some day we can say with certainty: from Japan to Green- 
land) and from Point Barrow to the coast of Washington. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF BASKET MAKER III SANDALS 
FROM NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA By GORDON C. BALDWIN 


HERE is not a great deal of published information concerning the 

sandals of the Basket Maker III (Modified Basket Maker) period. 
Kidder' has given a very detailed account of a single sandal of this period, 
dealing particularly with the different techniques employed in weaving 
and decorating the sandal. But there is no single report concerning the 
various types of sandals made and used by these people. We have a very 
complete picture of the characteristic square-toed sandals of the Basket 
Maker II (Basket Maker) period,? and also, a rather complete outline of 
the twilled, notched-toed sandals of Pueblo III (the Great Pueblo Period) .* 
Therefore additional information on the sandals of the intervening periods 
is greatly needed at present. 

There are in the Arizona State Museum at Tucson a large number of 
sandals secured a number of years ago by Dr Cummings from Basket Maker 
III sites in the Kayenta area in northeastern Arizona.‘ From a study of 
these, with the additional few illustrated by Cummings,’ Guernsey,® 
Kidder,’ and Morris,* the writer offers the following tentative classifica- 
tion of the sandals of the Basket Maker III period: 

1. Round-toed type of yucca leaves 
. Round-toed type of heavy yucca cord 
Scallop-toed type of heavy yucca cord 
Scallop-toed type of fine cord 
. Round-toed type of fine cord. 


do 


Type 4 is by far the most common type of sandal and may be considered 


1 A.V. Kidder, A Sandal from Northeastern Arizona (American Anthropologist, Vol. 28, 
pp. 618-32, 1926). 

2 A. V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Archaeoiogical Explorations in Northeastern Arizona 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 65, 1919), pp. 157-60. 

Tbid., pp. 100-107. 

‘ These sandals come principally from four sites. Slabhouse Ruin in Duggaggei Canyon, 
an unnamed pithouse near Marsh Pass, Vandal Cave in the Lukachukai Mountains, and Ruin 
5, Deer Track Canyon, Lukachukai Mountains. There are fifty sandals in the collection. 

5 Byron Cummings, Ancient Inhabitants of the San Juan Valley (Bulletin, University of 
Utah, 2nd Archaeological Number, Vol. 3, No. 3, Pt. 2, 1910). 

6S. J. Guernsey, Explorations in Northeastern Arizona (Papers, Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1931), pp. 76-77. 

7 Op. cit. 

8 Earl H. Morris, Exploring in the Canyon of Death (National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 
48, No. 3, 1925, pp. 263-300). 
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as the characteristic form for the entire Basket Maker III period, or, 
roughly, from about 400 to 700 A.D. The round-toed types seemingly rep- 
resent later variations, as they are tending toward the form which became 
characteristic in the following period, Pueblo I (Developmental Pueblo).° 
TYPE 1 

This type is made of crushed yucca leaves, four leaves being used for 
the warps. The weft, also of crushed yucca leaves, is twined woven (fig. 
2, d), forming a very coarse heavy sandal. Both the toe and the heel are 
rounded, the latter being drawn up into a slight pucker that is characteristic 
of the sandals of this period. This pucker is formed by pulling the warp 
ends tightly together in the center, causing the outer corners to be drawn 
up. The warp ends are then tied together and serve as the heel loops, two 
being carried forward on either side and fastened to the edge of the sandal. 
Toe loops are always present and are multiple, being formed of either two 
or three cords set back from one-half to one inch from the toe. This type 
of sandal seems to have been comparatively rare, there being none in our 
collection. Guernsey, however, illustrates one sandal of this type and 
briefly discusses several others.'° 

TYPE 2 

The round-toed type of heavy yucca cord is in twined weave also. The 
warp is formed of very heavy two-strand yucca cords, either ten or, more 
commonly, twelve in number. These are tied together at the front, the 
shredded ends projecting slightly, forming a toe fringe and rounding off 
the toe (plate 6, a, b). Without this fringe the toe would have a very shal- 
low scallop similar to Types 3 and 4 (fig. 4, a). The weft is of somewhat 
finer single strand yucca cord woven in with the regular twined weave. At 
the heel the ten or twelve warp elements were laid out parallel to each other 
as they emerged from the final weft crossings. The outer warp on either 
side was then laid across the remaining warps, forming a double cord across 
the heel at the back edge of the woven part. Each individual warp element 
was brought over and under this double cord, wrapped around itself to 
the right, and then pushed through to the upper side of the sandal (fig. 
3, b). These warp ends, including the two that formed the heel cord, were 
then gathered together and twisted into two heavy cords to form heel loops, 
being carried forward several inches on either side and forced through the 
fabric between the first and second warp elements. These two cords are 


® Earl H. Morris (Archaeological Background of Dates in Early Arizona Chronology, Tree 
Ring Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1936, p. 35) mentions twined sandals with slightly concave or 
round toes occurring in sites dating in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

© Op. cil., p. 77, plate 9, and fig. 24, d. 
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ype 2, 3, 4and 5 sandals: upper surface. a, b, Type 2; c, Type 3; d, Type 5; e-h, Type 
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4 (h inadvertently placed with toe pointing downward) 
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Raised decoration on the sole of Type 4 and 5 sandals. a~g, Type 4; h, Type 5 ; 
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either braided together or tied with another cord in the center in order to 
draw up the heel into the characteristic pucker. Toe loops are always pres- 
ent and are formed of two or three cords, each of three two-strand cords. 
This type of sandal seems to have been somewhat more common than 
Type 1 as there are three in this collection." 
TYPE 3 

Unfortunately there is only one sandal of this type in the collection, 
so that the various weaves cannot be determined at this time. There are 
twelve warps of heavy two-strand yucca cord, and the twined-woven wefts 
are also of heavy two-strand cord (plate 6, ¢). The warps appear to be 
doubled in the front section for about two inches or more, with a very 
shallow scallop across the toe. This front section seems to have been woven 
in the twilled over-two-under-two twined weave as in Type 4 (fig. 2, b). 
The fastening of the warp ends at the heel is formed in the same way as in 
Type 2, with heel loops on either side, one of which has been repaired with 
a rawhide thong. There is a toe loop of two heavy yucca cords, each com- 
posed of three three-strand cords. 

TYPE 4 

This type is the most common and the most characteristic sandal of 
the Basket Maker III period. There are forty-four of this type in this col- 
lection.” Its distinguishing features consist of a scallop across the toe, a 
puckered heel, fine cord warp and weft, and a raised and colored decoration 
(plate 6, e, f, g, h). It is twined woven of very fine yucca or apocynum cord 
weft over a fine two- or three-strand yucca cord warp. The latter range 
from fourteen to thirty-six in number, averaging between twenty-six to 
thirty-two. Those sandals having only from fourteen to twenty warps are 
usually small sandals made for children, ranging from four to six inches in 
length. Most of them range from eight and one-half to eleven inches in 
length and from three and three-quarters to five and one-quarter inches in 
width at the widest point. 


" Tbid., fig. 24, c, illustrates one sandal that is undoubtedly of this type. 

1 Kidder (op. cit., plate 1) illustrates one sandal of Type 4; Morris (Exploring in the 
Canyon of Death, p. 300) illustrates five; Guernsey (op. cit., plates 9, 47, 57) illustrates nine; 
Cummings (0p. cit., p. 10) describes and illustrates several. G. Nordenskidld, The Cliff 
Dwellers of the Mesa Verde (D. Lloyd Morgan, tr., 1893) illustrates one from Step House. 
Byron Cummings (The Textile Fabrics of the Cliff Dwellers, reprint of paper presented before 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, April 28-29, 1915, fig. 3) illus- 
trates one sandal of this type. Numbers of others can be found in the American Museum of 
Natural History, Brooklyn Museum, Peabody Museum, Southwest Museum, etc., but have 
not as yet been described. 
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Toe Arrangements. These warps run the full length of the sandal and 
are commonly doubled in the front section (fig. 1, a). This was accomplished 
by running in from ten to eighteen rows of twilled over-two-under-two 
twined weaving (fig. 2, a), forming a small section of fabric one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch in width near the upper ends of the warps. A two- 
or three-strand yucca cord of the same size as the warp strings was now 
laid across the center of this woven element and the latter was doubled or 
bent over the cord, causing the front or shorter warp elements to extend 
back parallel with the upper ones. The twilled twined weaving was now 
continued, but over the pairs of doubled warps instead of over pairs of single 
warps as before (fig. 2, b). This weaving over the doubled warps was con- 
tinued for from two and one-half to three inches, and then the second or 


Upper surface 


a 
b 


Fic. 1. Side view from the right of single warp, showing toe arrangements of Type 4 
sandals. a, Doubling at toe on the bottom; b, Doubling on top; c, Short doubled front section 
with bottom warp wrapped about upper one, forming pad on sole. 


bottom warps were cut off evenly. In sandals having colored decoration 
this normally occurs at the back of the forward decorated zone (plate 6, g). 
In several instances these secondary warps were brought back on the upper 
side of the sandal and cut off evenly, forming a slight ridge across the san- 
dal (fig. 1, b). The cord across which the warps were doubled was undoubt- 
edly long originally, possibly serving to attach the sandal to a stick or other 
support during the process of weaving. As Kidder has suggested the scallop 
or crescent form of the toe may be due to the pull exerted on this string 
during the weaving." This cord was eventually either cut off close at either 
side of the sandal, as several were found still in place in the tube, or was 
pulled entirely out, leaving a hollow tube at the toe end. 


8 Op. cit., p. 623 and fig. 5. 
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While this was the most common method of forming the toe of this 
type of sandal, there were at least two other arrangements in use. In the 
first of these a section about one to two inches in length was woven as be- 
fore, with the warp ends protruding slightly in front. Then this woven 
portion was bent in the center, probably over a cord, although none were 
found in place, pulling the outer corners of the toe up, and the ends of the 
front warps were fastened to the other warps at the back of the woven 
section. This was done by drawing the bottom warp through to the left 
of its upper mate, over it to the right, and back through to the bottom of 
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Fic. 2. Top and end views of four of the common weaves employed in Basket Maker ITI 
sandals. a, Twilled twined weave over pairs of single warps; b, Twilled twined weave over 


pairs of doubled warps; c, Piain over-one-under-one weave; d, Plain twined weave. 


the sandal where it was cut off short and shredded out, forming a soft pad 
under the toe (fig. 1, c). These warp ends were held tightly in place by the 
first twining of the weft forming the remainder of the sandal. This arrange- 
ment was found in six of the forty-four sandals of Type 4. It is particularly 
marked by having a very shallow scallop and by the pad of shredded warp 
ends on the sole just in back of the toe (plate 6, h). 

The third method was quite rare, only one sandal of this form occurring. 
A section about one-half an inch in width was woven and bent in the 
center, probably over a cord which was later pulled out. Then the weft was 
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woven over the doubled warps for about an inch and the secondary or 
bottom warps were gradually dropped out, not being cut off evenly as in 
the first method. 

Weaves. As has already been shown the plain twined weave was not the 
only one employed in the weaving of these sandals. Kidder" lists nine 
different weaves in his dissection of a single Type 4 sandal, and seemingly 
these constitute the usual number to be found in those sandals having 
raised and colored decoration. These include twilled over-two-under-two 
twined weave over pairs of single warps and over pairs of doubled warps, 
twilled lock-weave over pairs of doubled warps, plain over-one-under-one 
weave, plain twined weave, ‘‘a”’ weaving, “‘b’’ weaving, double-wrap knot, 
and single-wrap knot.” A number of these weaves, as the twilled lock- 
weave, “a” and “‘b” weaving, and the double and single-wrap knots, were 
used to produce the raised and colored decoration, and are not found on 
plain sandals. Perhaps the most common weaves are the four illustrated in 
Figure 2. 

Dropping of Warps. In order to shape the sandals, that is, to bring in the 
back part corresponding to the form of the foot, warp elements were some- 
times dropped out. Four instances were found in which this occurred, all 
coming at the back of the second decorated zone, between one-half and 
two-thirds of the distance from the toe to the heel of the sandal. One sandal 
dropped out a single warp element, two two elements, and the fourth three 
warps, all spaced at about equal distances across the sandal. Warps were 
also sometimes added at the junction of the double and single warp sections 
near the toe, evidently in order to broaden out the sandal at the ball of the 
foot. None of this type was found in the present collection but Kidder 
mentions a single warp being added in one sandal."* 

Methods of Fastening Warps at Heel. After the insertion of the last row 
of twined weit elements at the heel of the sandal, some sort of tie was 
necessary to hold the warp ends in place and to prevent the fabric from 
unraveling. Kidder"’ states that a yucca cord was laid across the top of the 
warps and these were then wrapped about the cord, the end of each being 
held in place by the first turn of the next warp. The ends were then trimmed 
off close. He further states that, since the outside corners of the heel were 
worn away, he could not determine how the outer warps were held or how 
the ends of this locking cord were fastened. From the dissection of a number 


4 Thid., pp. 621-30. 

18 For a detailed description of these weaves consult Kidder, A Sandal from Northeastern 
Arizona, pp. 621-30, as further discussion here would be needless repetition. 

16 Tbid., p. 625. 17 Tbhid., p. 630. 
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of sandals these questions have been fully answered. The cord across the 
heel was formed of the outer warp elements on either side as in Type 2. 
These were bent at right angles at the corners of the heel and laid across the 
top of the other warp elements, extending out on either side and over- 
lapping for their entire distance across the heel. Sometimes the first and 
second warp elements, or the first, second, and third on either side were 
utilized, forming a four or six cord element across the heel. I am surprised 
that Kidder found only one cord across the heel of his particular sandal as 
there would have to be at least two, one warp element from either side; 
either one must have been pulled out at an earlier time or we will have to 
assume an entirely new method of fastening, a‘method not occurring in any 
one of the forty-four Type 4 sandals in this collection. 

From this dissection it was further discovered that there were at least 
five different methods of fastening the warp elements to the cord across the 
heel to hold them in place. As none of these five types agrees with Kidder’s 
description above, we will have to add a sixth method, unless the incom- 
plete nature of Kidder’s sandal caused him to place the wrong interpreta- 
tion upon the fastening. Of these types the most common was one in which 
the outer warp element on either side, sometimes the outer two warp ele- 
ments, was laid across the top of the remaining warp elements, and each 
of these latter was brought over these heel cords and pushed through to the 
left to the bottom of the sandal, over itself and the next warp, and then 
pushed through to the top of the sandal, where it was either cut off close 
or used for a heel or tie cord (fig. 3, a). This carrying of the warp element 
over itself and the next element on the bottom of the sandal produces a 
characteristic ridge across the heel of the sandal at the edge of the woven 
part. It is also found in types b and c, but not in types d and e. Type b 
differs from a only in that the warp element passes around itself on the 
bottom of the sandal and is then pushed through to the top, omitting 
entirely the next warp element (fig. 3, b). Type c has the warp element 
brought over the heel cord and through to the right, then over the next 
two warps and through to the top of the sandal (fig. 3, c). Types d and e 
differ in having the outer warp elements forming the heel cord laid on the 
bottom rather than on top of the remaining warps. In type d the warp end 
is brought underneath the heel cord and pushed through to the right to the 
top of the sandal and cut off (fig. 3, d), type e differing only in having the 
warp pushed through to the left (fig. 3, e). Of these five types a occurred in 
twenty sandals, b in fourteen, c in two, d in six, and e in two. 

Heel Arrangements. There were also at least five different methods of 
fastening the heel to form the characteristic pucker and to form heel loops, 
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the tie cord, or an attachment for an ankle loop. In the first of these (fig. 
4, d) either the first or the first and second outer warps on either side were 
used as the heel cord. After the remaining warps had been fastened around 
the heel cord and cut off, the warp forming the heel cord was joined with 
the second warp which was not cut off (or the third if both the first and 
second were used for the heel cord), brought across the top of the sandal 
and lightly twisted with those from the other side, forming a single heavy 
cord across the heel. The two or three cords coming across from the right 
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Fic. 3. View from above, showing methods of attachment of warps at the heel. a, b, 
Showing complete heel and utilization of outer warps for the heel cord; c, d, e, Center of sandal, 
showing partial warp attachments; d, e, Heel cord lying on the bottom of the remaining warps, 
the others on top. 


were then pushed through the woven sandal on the left side between the 
second and third warps about one-quarter of an inch from the back of the 
sandal, carried over another quarter of an inch, pushed through to the top 
of the sandal and cut off close. Sometimes, however, these cords were 
carried over a way, pushed through the fabric again to the bottom, over, 
and up to the top to be cut off, thus making doubly sure that the ends 
would not pull through. The loose warp ends coming across from the left 
side of the sandal were then treated likewise on the right side of the sandal. 
By pulling these cross cords rather tightly before fastening them through 
the fabric the corners of the heel were pulled up into the characteristic 
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Fic. 4. Sandal shapes, types of heel pucker fastenings, and methods of attaching sandals 
to foot. a, Type 2; b-f, Type 4. 


pucker, causing the back of the sandal to assume a semicircular shape, 
bordered on the top or straight side by the heel cords. To the center of this 
cord was often attached an ankle loop (fig. 4, d). This was the most common 
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method of fastening at the heel, there being twelve sandals having this 
type. Sometimes these heel cords were merely brought together in the 
center and tied, as in Figure 4, f; this variation occurred in three sandals. A 
second type is the same as the first except that the cords come across the 
bottom of the sandal, are pushed through to the top, back to the bottom, 
and are there cut off close. There were only two sandals showing this type. 

A third method had the second and third warp elements (which were 
not cut off after they were fastened about the heel cord) join the outer 
warp element forming the heel cord as it emerged at the corner. These 
three cords were twisted into one heavy strand, went across the top to the 
other side, through the fabric between the second and third warps at the 
corner of the heel, and across the bottom to the first side. There they were 
pushed through to the top and carried over to the center of the heel where 
they were met by the three warps from the other side which had repeated 
this performance, and the six cords were braided into a single heavy strand 
and then divided to form an ankle loop. Of the three examples of this type 
found, one differed slightly in not having the cords join in the center to 
form an ankle loop, but instead they were fastened to the edge on either 
side, forming a loop on both the top and bottom of the heel (fig. 6, a). A 
fourth method was almost as common as the first, eight of this type oc- 
curring. The two outer warps on either side were laid across the heel and 
used as the heel cord. The rest of the warp ends were not cut off but were 
used as an ankle loop or as heel loops. This was accomplished by gathering 
them into one bundle and using one warp as a wrapping element, binding 
the bundle about five times and then being pushed back through and 
knotted at the end to prevent it from working through (fig. 4, b). The two 
outer warps on the right, after they had passed across the heel to the left 
and served as the heel cord, were brought on the back side of the rest of the 
warps to the right, passed through the fabric to the bottom and back up 
to the top. The other two elements, as they emerged on the right from 
forming part of the heel cord, went on top of the braid to the other side, 
through the fabric to the bottom and back up to the top. There they either 
joined with the first two, were tied in the center, and used as a loose ankle 
or heel loop, or they were pushed back through the fabric to the bottom of 
the sandal and cut off. This type of fastening is very common on those 
sandals having a side loop tie arrangement, being found on five of the 
seven sandals of this type. There is, however, a good deal of individual 
variation in certain of the details (fig. 7, a). 

A fifth type, of which there were four examples, had the three outer 
warps on either side used as the heel cord. These were brought across each 
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other and tied in the center with a heavy yucca cord. Then they joined the 
rest of the warp ends which came out through the heel hole and formed the 
ankle loop (fig. 4, c). 

Heel and Toe Loops. Heel loops are not very common on this type of 
sandal, occurring on only eight of the forty-four Type 4 sandals. And of 
these eight, six are of the side loop tie arrangement where heel loops are of 
greater necessity. Kidder states that the attachment for the heel loop is 
present at one corner of the heel in his sandal,'* but what he has mistaken 
for the heel loop is nothing but the remains of the fastening of the warp 
ends forming the heel cord and being pushed through the fabric and pulled 
tight in order to pucker up the heel. These warp ends may have formed a 
heel loop, but if so there would have been some evidence of the forward 
part of the fastening on either side several inches from the heel. But none 
of these fastenings appear to be in evidence from his description or from the 
photograph. These corner heel fastenings of the warp elements are very 
easy to mistake for fastenings of heel loops, but, from the scarcity of heel 
loops in sandals of this type, undoubtedly do not represent true heel loops. 

Heel loops are commonly formed by the warp euds. That is, as was 
pointed out in the discussion of the fourth type of heel arrangements, the 
warp ends were not cut off after they had been tied about the heel cord but 
were gathered into one cord, either braided and divided again into two 
heavy cords or were wrapped with one or two warps and then divided into 
two cords (fig. 7,a). Each of these cords was carried forward on either side 
two to three inches, pushed through the fabric between the second and 
third or third and fourth warps, brought back up to the top and there cut 
off, forming a loop on either side of the heel. Often, however, in the case of 
the side loop arrangement, these heel cords also formed the side loops. 
Occasionally the heel loops were formed of an entirely separate cord, being 
fastened on either side of the heel pucker and going forward several inches 
and fastened to the edge as before (fig. 6, a). In one case the heel loops were 
formed of the two outer warps utilized for the heel cord, being fastened at 
the corners of the heel pucker and then carried forward and fastened to the 
edge of the sandal. 

Toe loops are almost invariably present, being set back about one-half 
to one inch from the center of the scallop. Occasionally they do not occur 
on sandals having side loop arrangement, but otherwise they are always 


18 Tbid., p. 620 and plate 1. For a larger photograph of this same sandal see A. V. Kidder, 
An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology with a Preliminary Account of the 
Excavation at Pecos (Department of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1924), 
plate 36, b. 
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present. And they are always multiple (fig. 4). Of the twenty-eight sandals 
with toe loops intact or with sufficient left to be able to determine the type, 
twenty of these toe loops were double, composed of two separate cords, 
each of either two, three, or four strands twisted together, more commonly 
of two strands. Four were of three cords, three of two-ply cords, and one 
having each of the three cords composed of three two-ply cords. Two had 
four separate two-ply strands, and one had five two-ply cords.’® The last 
had a toe loop made of four narrow strips of unshredded yucca leaves; 
these were passed through the fabric, over several weft elements and up to 
the top, joining the other end of the strips to form an eight strand cord. 
These were tied in the center to the eight crossing over from the other side. 
Although these toe loops are all multiple, formed of two or more cords or 
strips of yucca, they are actually one cord in each case. That is, one long 
cord is used, being run up through the fabric an inch or more from the side, 
across a span of from one and one-quarter to one and one-half inches, 
through to the bottom, passed over several weft elements, and then through 
to the top and over to the other side. Here it is passed through the fabric 
beside the first emergence to the bottom of the sandal, and both ends are 
pushed back through to the top and cut off close. Sometimes they are run 
through the fabric again in order to hold them more tightly. At other times 
they seem to have been knotted at the top or on the bottom to prevent their 
pulling through. Sandals having toe loops composed of three, four, or five 
cords were made in the same way, the cord crossing the toe end the requisite 
number of times. 

These toe cords were undoubtedly forced through the fabric with an 
awl after the sandal had been woven, the tightness of the weave holding 
them firmly in place. 

Decoration. Type 4 sandals are characterized by a raised and colored 
decoration. This elaborate decoration sets off these sandals quite sharply 
from the other four types of sandals of this period and also from those of 
the earlier and later periods. Of the forty-four Type 4 sandals in the collec- 
tion seventeen have both raised and colored decoration, twenty-two a 
raised decoration only, and five have no decoration. 

The colored decoration normally occurs in two areas, a forward and a 
middle zone. The forward zone extends from just in back of the toe through 
the double warp section (fig. 5,a, and plate 6, g), the middle one from this 
junction back one and one-half to two inches toward the heel of the sandal. 


1° All of the sandals of this type illustrated in other publications appear to have multiple 
toe loops also. 
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In some, however, a single zone is found in the center of the sandal in back 


of the doubled toe section (fig. 5, b). In one there were two zones, a central 
zone and a rear zone located just in back of the first.2° Each of these zones 


Fic. 5.. Colored designs on Type 4 sandals. a, Normal pattern with two decorated 
zones; b, Single decorated zone in center of sandal. (Shaded areas designate red, solid areas 
black.) 


2° Morris (Exploring in the Canyon of Death, p. 300) shows two sandals with decoration 
in three zones instead of two. This third zone is located just in back of the middle decorated 
zone, and in one example is the same size as the latter. In the other, however, the third zone 
extends back almost to the heel of the sandal. Morris does not state how common this method 
of decoration was in the Cafion del Muerto area. One sandal shows the normal two zone pattern 
as above. 
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may be again divided into two separate design areas (fig. 5, a), although the 
designs are usually the same in both but use a different color and are 
reversed. This decoration appears on both surfaces of the sandal. The 
designs are produced by utilizing one dyed and one natural colored weft. 
The lock weave here employed allows the colored weft to be kept on either 
surface, but it is always visible on one side.” Thus the design on the bottom 
of the sandal is the exact reverse of that on the upper surface.” 
Unfortunately most of the sandals in this collection are so badly worn 
that it is almost impossible to make out the complete patterns. However, 
the two that are shown in Figure 5 may be taken as typical designs of 
Basket Maker III sandals. The stepped element is the characteristic design 
element used on sandals, as it was also on the colored belts or headbands of 
this period, occurring in some form on almost every sandal having colored 
decoration. The zigzag element is also very common. Black and red are 
the two colors commonly employed in these designs, with the natural tan 
colored yucca or apocynum fiber for the background. Both of the sandals 
shown here, however, have added decoration in yellow. Figure 5, a, has the 
natural color for the front section, and then a red design on the natural tan 
for the forward decorated zone. The front half of the middle zone is in black 
on natural, while the back part is in black on red, the black design being 
turned upside down in contrast with the front design. The entire back part 
of the sandal is a bright yellow on both sides, formed by dyeing both weft 
strands. There is also a raised design on the bottom of the sandal extending 
from the back of the second decorated zone to the heel. The second sand?', 
b, has a bright yellow front section, then a black design on natural colored 
weft, and a red design on a yellow background, the red design reversing the 
upper black design. The back part of the sandal is yellow, with a raised 
design on the bottom. Three other sandals also had this added yellow color. 
On two it occurred on the back part of the sandal from the back edge of the 
middle decorated zone to the heel of the sandal, and on the third only under 
the back half of the middle decorated zone. All of the other sandals that 
were decorated in color had black and red designs on the natural tan fiber. 
Raised decoration is more common than colored, occurring on all seven- 
teen of the colored sandals and alone on twenty-two sandals. On sandals 


21 See Kidder, A Sandal from Northeastern Arizona, pp. 624-27, for a detailed discussion 
of this weaving. 

2 Tbid., p. 619, fig. 1, a, b. 

23 See the following for other decorated sandals: Kidder, A Sandal from Northeastern 
Arizona, p. 619; Morris, Exploring in the Canyon of Death, p. 300; Guernsey, op. cit., plate 47, 
a, b; Cummings, Ancient Inhabitants of the San Juan Valley, p. 10; Cummings, Textile Fabrics 
of the Cliff Dwellers, fig. 3. 
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having colored as well as raised decoration, the latter is found only on the 
rear half of the sole of the sandal, extending from the back edge of the mid- 
dle colored zone to the heel of the sandal (plate 7, g). On sandals with no 
colored decoration the raised pattern sometimes covers the entire sole of 
the sandal (plate 7, c). Usually, however, it only extends from the back edge 
of the doubled toe section to the heel (plate 7, e). This raised decoration is 
formed by using Kidder’s single and double wrap knots,* and also plain 
weave and plain twined weave (fig. 2, c, d). This produces either round 
bumps or short raised bars at the places where the double or single wrap 
knots are introduced. As the wefts are pulled very tight, these protuber- 
ances are visible only on the sole of the sandal. - 

As can be seen in the illustrations, the designs so produced are in the 
form of stepped and zigzag patterns, similar to those found in the colored 
decorations.” These raised designs were undoubtedly useful in providing a 
firmer and surer grip on smooth surfaces, but it seems strange that such 
intricate designs were placed where they could not readily be seen. 

Fineness of Weave. These sandals are very finely woven. The warps vary 
from seven to ten to the inch, nine perhaps being the most common. The 
finer sandals have as high as thirty-four wefts to the inch, but most range 
from twenty-six to thirty-two wefts to the inch. 

Many of these sandals when found are worn through at the heel, this 
part of the sandal evidently receiving the most wear. That the Basket 
Maker III people patched at least some of these worn out sandals is clearly 
shown by one of the Type 4 sandals in this collection(fig. 4,e, and plate 7,c). 
The patch to repair this worn heel was cut from the front decorated part of 
another Type 4 sandal. It was placed on the bottom of the sandal to be 
repaired and attached by means of a cord at either corner of the heel; each 
of these cords was pushed through both pieces, the ends being kept from 
pulling through by a small knot at the end of each, and the loose ends were 
then used as an ankle loop. The patch was also fastened in front by a cord 
on either side and also by a knotted cord on the right side (fig. 4, e). 


TYPE 5 


This type is characterized by a fine cord warp and weft, a rounded toe, a 
puckered heel, and a raised decoration on the bottom (plate 6, d). There are 
twenty-four warps, formed of twelve looped cords, the open ends at the heel 
(fig. 6, b,c). These warps are of two- or three-strand yucca cord. The wefts, 


24 Kidder, A Sandal from Northeastern Arizona, pp. 627-30. 

26 For other raised patterns see Guernsey, op. cit., plates 9 and 47, a, b. Morris (Exploring 
in the Canyon of Death, pp. 270, 300) mentions raised designs on sandals, but he does not de- 
scribe or illustrate them. 
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woven in with the twined weave, are of fine yucca or apocynum cord. The 
two knotted types of weave are also employed on the back two-thirds of 
the sandal to produce the raised design on the sole. This type is not quite 
as finely woven as the preceding type, averaging from seven to eight warps 
and twenty-two to twenty-four wefts to the inch. At the heel the outer warp 
on either side forms the heel cord and the remaining warps are fastened 
about this as in type a fastening (fig. 3,a). The second and third warp ele- 
ments are not cut off, but jdin with the outer warp and are tied tightly in 
the center with those from the other side, pulling up the corners of the heel. 


Fic. 6. Sandal shapes and methods of attaching sandals to the foot. a, Type 4; b, c, 
Type 5, showing heel and toe loops. 


Then they are divided into two strands to form heel loops, being fastened 
on either side between the first and second warps in the manner previously 
described for Type 4 sandals. One of the sandals differs in this respect, 
having the middle six warps serve as the heel loops. The rest of the warps, 
in pairs, as they emerge on the inside after passing around the heel cords, 
cross to the opposite side and through the fabric to the bottom of the sandal 
where they are pulled tight and fastened. This forms a very tightly drawn 
up heel, with no hole left in the center as is usual (fig. 6, b). The heel loops 
on this sandal are somewhat different also, being divided into three parts 
just before they enter the sandal between the second and third warps. The 
toe loops on both are of three four-strand yucca cords. 
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The raised decoration on the sole of the Type 5 sandals is similar to that 
of Type 4. The area so decorated covers the back two-thirds of the sandal, 
the rounded toe section not being decorated (plate 7, h). 

There are only two sandals of this type in the collection. Guernsey” 
illustrates one sandal that appears to be of this round-toe type; it has a 
raised zigzag decoration covering the rear two-thirds of the sandal. Morris?’ 
speaks of round-toed sandals coming in toward the latter part of the Basket 
Maker III period, and possibly he is referring to this type. As Morris’ 
researches have shown, this form of sandal seems to have been a late devel- 
opment in this period, as it is tending toward the round or pointed toe form 
which became characteristic in Pueblo I. 

There is a distinct possibility that the coarse, square-toed, square-heeled 
Basket Maker II sandal carried over into the early part of Basket Maker 
III, making a probable sixth type for this period. Two sandals, each having 
six warps of crushed yucca leaves, wefts of shredded yucca leaves in plain 
over-one-under-one weave (fig. 2,c), the butt ends of the wefts forming a 
pad on the sole, and a toe fringe of shredded leaves, were found in Slab- 
house Ruin under conditions which make it seem that they were used dur- 
ing the Basket Maker III period. This was practically a pure Basket Maker 
III site, with little or no evidence of earlier or later intrusions, and it is 
quite likely that these sandals should be placed in the early part of Basket 
Maker III.** The toes of these sandals are slightly rounded, although the 
protruding toe fringe makes them appear square.”® Both are thickly padded 
with shredded cedar bark and have a side loop tie arrangement, with five 
loops to the side, including the heel loop. 


METHODS OF ATTACHING SANDALS 


Type 1.°° This sandal type has a toe loop and two heel loops. The toe 
loop enclosed the second and third toes. The sandal was fastened to the foot 
by means of a single long tie string. This tie cord was wrapped about one 


% Op. cit., plate 57, e. 

27 Archaeological Background of Dates in Early Arizona Chronology, p. 35. 

28 Guernsey (0. cit., p. 28), from a later examination of the same site, reports a number 
of scallop-toed sandals and other Basket Maker III material. However, he also reports finding 
several finely-woven, square-toed Basket Maker II sandals in the talus beneath a large rock. 
These do not come from the main site as do those mentioned above and, as Guernsey says, 
probably represent a cache. 

29 See Kidder and Guernsey, of. cit., p. 158 and plate 67, b, for a complete description of 
this Basket Maker II type of sandal. 

3° Guernsey, op. cit., fig. 24, d, and p. 77. Figure 24, e, which he has labeled as possibly 
Pueblo I, may be Basket Maker III. It has a heel loop of a single cord knotted on either side, 
and an ankle loop composed of six warps that emerge at the heel; it is finished like Figure 4, b, 
above. 
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heel loop, through the toe loop, about the cther heel loop, through the toe 
loop again, and then was brought back to the instep and tied. A short 
supplementary heel loop crosses the back part of the heel loops. 

Type 2. A multiple toe loop and heel loops invariably formed of warp 
ends are always present on these sandals. Figure 4, a, illustrates the char- 
acteristic method of attachment." The tie cord is of very fine yucca cord, 
consisting of two loosely twisted cords, one having five and the other four 
strands. The ankle loop of the tie cord is permanent, extending from the 
ankle around the left heel loop, back to the center, around the right heel 
loop, and back to the center where the two ends are tied, one being left 
much longer than the other. Both of these ends are passed under and over 
the toe loops, the short one stopping there. The long cord is carried under 
and over the ankle loop and back almost to the toe loop where it joins the 
short cord and the two are wrapped about each other three times. The 
short cord is laid on top of the four strands connecting the toe and ankle 
loops, and the long one is wrapped about the whole six times, the short cord 
then passing around the right ankle locp and being tied to the end of the 
long cord in a double knot (plate 6, a). 

Type 3. Heel and toe loops are formed in the same way as in Type 2. 
However, the tie cords are so incomplete in the single specimen that it is 
almost impossible to determine the exact method of fastening (plate 6, c). 
There seems to have been a short supplementary heel loop of fine cord as in 
Type 1. The ankle loop is of heavier two-strand cord and is closed, being 
tied in the center at the ankle. A still heavier two-strand yucca cord con- 
nected the toe loop and this ankle loop. 

Type 4. There are two distinct methods of fastening the sandal to the 
foot in this type of sandal, the common heel or ankle loop and toe loop 
arrangement and the side-loop type, the former being the more common. 

As this type of sandal generally lacks heel loops (the latter appearing on 
only eight sandals, six of which have the side-loop arrangement), the fasten- 
ing ordinarily consists of the toe loop and an ankle loop. Since the fastenings 
are only complete on a limited number of sandals, it is hard to say which 
method was most commonly used. The three types illustrated in Figure 4, 
b,c, d, are probably the most common, the other two, e and f, representing 
more individual forms. In b the ankle loop is formed of all the warp ends 
except those forming the heel cord. These warps are gathered into two loose 


51 Tbid., fig. 24, c, illustrates a Type 2 sandal. The tie cord is wrapped twice about the 
left heel loop, crosses the back of the heel and is wrapped twice about the right heel loop; then 
the two ends are brought around the ankle to the instep and are twisted together to the toe 
loop where they are tied as in Figure 4, b, above. 
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cords, pass around the ankle, and are then twisted together to the toe loop 
where they are tied. A short heel loop is formed of a cord from either side of 
the sandal tied in the center. A further supplementary tie is formed by a 
cord fastened to the sandal beside the right side of the toe loop and extend- 
ing back to the ankle loop, wrapped about this several times, and tied. 
This feature is seen on a number of sandals, the cord often being formed of 
one of the ends of the toe cord. In c the ankle loop is again composed of the 
protruding warp ends. These are knotted about the ankle, twisted to the 
toe loop, and tied. The right end of the toe loop is not cut off but runs up 
through this knot at the toe loop and is tied midway between the toe and 
ankle (plate 6, e). Figure 4, d, illustrates a very common method of fastening. 
To the center of the cords across the heel is attached a long tie cord. This 
goes around the ankle and is tied in the center; then it passes under and 
over the toe loop and is tied again. Occasionally the ankle loop is composed 
of a single cord and a second cord is used for the tie between the toe and 
ankle. Figure 4, e, is practically the same as the last except that the ankle 
loop is formed of two cords holding the patch on the bottom of the sandal 
and there is a short heel loop across the back of the sandal. Figure 4, f, 
shows a somewhat different method. A single long cord is forced through 
the fabric about one-half an inch from the corner of the heel, twisted about 
itself, and goes around the back of the heel, where it is tied to a similar cord 
from the other side. These cords go around the ankle, are tied at the instep, 
and laced back and forth around the toe loop and knotted. 

Figure 6, a, represents a typical sandal where heel loops are present. The 
latter are formed of warp elements or, as in this case, of separate cords. A 
closed double cord forms the ankle loop, and a second cord is laced back and 
forth several times between this and the toe loop and knotted. A supple- 
mentary tie, consisting of the end of one of the toe loops, extends back and 
is fastened to one of the ends of the toe and ankle cord. 

The side loop arrangement is found on seven sandals in the collection.” 
It usually consists of two heel loops, from two to five side loops on either 
side of the sandal, and a tie cord. Toe loops were present in only two of 
these sandals. The heel loops are formed of the warp ends, being divided 
into two equal strands and fastened between the second and third warps on 
either side of the heel (fig. 7, a). The side loops are usually merely a con- 
tinuation of these heel loops, being carried along the edge of the sandal to 
the toe. Otherwise, where heel loops are not present, these side loops are 


® Morris, (Exploring in the Canyon of Death, p. 300) illustrates one sandal with side loop 
arrangement; Guernsey (oP. cit., plate 9) also shows one sandal with remains of side loop 
attachments. 
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formed of a single long cord on either side run in and out of the fabric from 
just in back of the toe almost to the heel. Sometimes cnly one long cord was 
used, going across the back of the heel and serving as a single heel loop cr 
support (fig. 7,c). These side loops are usually formed of heavy yucca 
cords, warp elements, although in one instance they were of narrow strips 
of yucca leaves. 


Fic. 7. Side loop arrangements on Type 4 sandals. 


The tie cords, consisting of fine two or three strand yucca cord, are not 
complete enough in most cases to give a clear picture of the method of 
fastening the sandal to the foot. Figure 7, b, shows one method. The tie 
cords are fastened to the fabric on either side of the toe and are iaced back 
thrceugh the side loops to the heel and tied around the ankle. Figure 7, c, 
illustrates an incomplete tie, or, rather, a sandal that was put away to be 
used later. The tie cord is now run loosely between the heel and toe cords, 
but originally was laced through the side loops also. A separate tie cord, 
one not attached permanently to the sandal, seems to have been most 
commonly used, being laced back and forth across the side loops and tied 
around the ankle. 

Type 5. No ties are present in the only two sandals of this type in the 
collection. Heel loops and toe loops are found, however (fig. 6, b, c), and no 
doubt the sandal was fastened to the foot by means of a long tie cord as in 
Figure 4, a, or Figure 6, a. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, this brief summary shows that there were at least five different 
types of sandals used during the Basket Maker III period, the round toe 
type of yucca leaves, heavy yucca cord, or fine yucca cord, and the scallop 
toe of heavy or fine yucca cord, with a possibility of a sixth, a modification 
of the coarse, square-toed Basket Maker II type. Of these the scallop-toed 
type of fine cord is by far the most common and the most characteristic of 
the period. This scallop or crescent across the toe is probably the best 
identifying feature for these sandals. Other characteristics are the puckered 
heel, the use of warp ends as heel loops or as tie cords, multiple toe loops, 
and raised and colored decoration. If the multiple heel locp of human hair 
is characteristic of the Basket Maker II sandals, certainly the multiple toe 
loop of yucca cord is of the Basket Maker III sandals. Every sandal posi- 
tively identified as of the Basket Maker II period has had a toe loop con- 
sisting of at least two two-strand yucca cords, with the exception of one 
sandal which had multiple strands of yucca strips. 

This brief report is not intended as a final summary of Basket Maker 
III sandals. Our collections are not complete enough to warrant such a 
conclusion.* They are, however, sufficiently diversified both as to type and 
range that they present a good outline of the various types of sandals made 
and used by these people. Morris’ remarkable collections from northeastern 
Arizona should add a great deal to the above account. However, this should 
serve as a convenient starting point or basis upon which further work can 
and should be done on these complex Basket Maker III sandals. 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM, 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


33 Since this account was written there has come to light in the Arizona State Museum 
another collection of thirty-seven Basket Maker III sandals. Of these twenty-seven are Type 4, 
nine Type 5, and onea new type. It is hoped to discuss these sandals and certain other details 
of Basket Maker III and Pueblo I sandals at some length in a future report. 
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The Younge Site: An Archaeological Record from Michigan. EMERSON F. GREENMAN. 
(Occasional Contributions, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
No. 6. 172 pp., 33 pls., 9 figs., 10 maps. $2.25. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1937.) 

This report deals with a pre-Columbian site in the east central part of Lapeer 
County, southeastern Michigan. Even though no European objects were present, 
the two wooden structures and the burial customs would seem to indicate that it 
was occupied by Indians closely related to those occupying the area when the first 
European settlements were established. 

The most significant feature from this site—which may constitute a diagnostic 
burial trait for the focus—is the drilling of the skulls and the ends of the long bones 
after death and prior to final inhumation. There is little doubt but that this proce- 
dure played an important part in maintaining a certain amount of articulation of 
the skeleton prior to interment. The heads of femurs were even cut down to fit into 
the natural openings of the peivis (obturator foramina) in order to support the leg 
bones when suspended from a pole or horizontal bar. 

In tracing this practice through the early historical accounts Greenman refers 
(p. 93) to a drawing made by J. F. Lafitau which illustrates very clearly the hanging 
of skeletons on horizontal bars encircling a pit to be used as an ossuary. This draw- 
ing by Lafitau is credited to a description by Le Jeune and Nicolas Perrot since 
Lafitau himself had never witnessed such a ceremony (Huron Feast of the Dead). 
The reviewer, with the help of T. Michelson, could find no specific report dealing 
with a description of drilled bones or suspended skeletons in either the works 
ascribed to Le Jeune, who lived about a century before Lafitau, or those of Perrot, 
who lived contemporaneously with Lafitau. Other descriptions dealing with either 
Algonquian or Iroquoian burial customs mention only the ‘“‘packages’’ of bones, 
which were usually in skins and laid or suspended around an ossuary pit during the 
Feast of the Dead. One is therefore forced to conclude that the drawing by Lafitau 
is either an imaginative embellishment or else this detail was described to him by 
Perrot in person and never recorded or published. The archaeological verification 
of such an illustration made in 1724 may serve as the proof that such an unusual 
procedure did exist, even without documentation. This preburial treatment of the 
skull and long bones is so unusual that this trait alone makes the Younge Site 
paramount. 

The scanty material culture is briefly compared to the Owasco Aspect in New 
York and to the material from the Uren site in Oxford County, Ontario. No com- 
parison is made and perhaps none exists between the Younge and other northern 
Mississippi Valley sites since so few villages of this general period have been exca- 
vated. The Owasco Aspect in New York is an Iroquois-Algonkin contact manifesta- 
tion wherein the Algonkin traits and physical types have been intermingled with 
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the later Iroquois traits, bringing about a very interesting mixture of culture ele- 
ments and physical types. Since both Algonquian and Iroquoian linguistic groups 
inhabited the southeastern section of Michigan during the early historic period, 
Greenman concludes that the Younge Site together with a site near Mount Clemens, 
Michigan (to be published) will constitute the Younge Focus of the Owasco Aspect, 
and that they may represent either the Algonquian or Iroquoian stocks inhabiting 
the region in the 17th century. Greenman places this Owasco Aspect under a W ood- 
lands Phase, while Ritchie’s classification calls it the Northeastern Phase of the 
Woodland Pattern. This change in terminology is confusing to the reviewer. 

There are two lengthy appendices: “Pottery,” by Frederick R. Matson, Jr; 
and “Human Remains,” by Byron O. Hughes. Lack of comparative data in both 
sections detracts from the report as a whole. 

A continued thorough investigation of this interesting phase in Michigan will 
certainly contribute to the pre-Columbian and even historic period of Indian habi- 
tations in Michigan and enable other investigators to unravel this complicated 
period in adjoining states. It will also establish diagnostic traits according to the 
classification system now in use. 

FRANK M. SETZLER 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The Oto. W1LL1AM Wutrman. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
Vol. 28. xvi, 132 pp. $2.00. New York, 1937.) 


At last we have a much needed monograph on the Oto and it must be said that 
it is excellently done. The only adverse criticism I can make is in the bibliography. 
For I am amazed not to find Morgan’s schedules of Oto kinship terms either noted 
or evaluated. And J. O. Dorsey’s Siouan Sociology is twice cited as being in the 
5th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology whereas it is in the 15th 
(pp. 16, 131). The volume is mostly descriptive, not comparative, and such com- 
parisons as are made are usually with other Siouan tribes. And yet clearly one 
must go beyond these. Thus, surely the fact that the chieftainship is in the Bear 
gens (p. 20) is to be correlated with similar rules among the Iowa, Prairie Potawa- 
tomi, Fox, and Menomini. Again, if each gens, as is probable, had its own special hair- 
cut (p. 69), so did not only the Omaha, Ponka, and Iowa (Schoolcraft) but also 
the Fox. (This last item is usually unknown; I recall no published statement con- 
cerning it; it had ceased to function long before 1911, but I do not know the pre- 
cise date.) So too, when mother’s brother’s son is classed with mother’s brother 
as far as kinship-terminology is concerned, we can hardly consider this as being 
unconnected with, e.g., the Fox classification. On p. 16 we are told that in the old 
days each gens lived in a separate village; according to Atwater the Winnebago did 
the same thing in 1829.1 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


1 See American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, p. 446. 
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The Ethnography of the Tanaina. CORNELIUS Oscoop. (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 16. 230 pp., 14 pls., 32 figs. $3.00. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937.) 


The Tanaina, the native inhabitants of the region about Cook Inlet, Alaska, 
are the most westerly tribe of that little known but strategically located group of 
American Indians, the Northern Athabascans. With the exception of the now ex- 
tinct Tsetsaut, the Tanaina are the only Northern Athabascan group contiguous to 
the sea, which fact naturally distinguishes their culture somewhat from the Atha- 
bascan pattern in general. This maritime location has likewise resulted in early 
white contacts beginning with the voyage of Captain Cook in 1778 and including 
the period of Russian occupation. Strangely enough, however, until Dr Osgood’s 
field trip in 1931 they had escaped the serious attention of anthropologists. 

It is fortunate that Dr Osgood arrived when he did, for in his careful monograph 
one senses a culture that is rapidly disappearing, a culture indeed that has already 
disappeared only to be recaptured by Osgood’s patient interrogation and re-inter- 
rogation of a variety of informants. In such a salvage job the author’s varied back- 
ground in the Northern Athabascan field serves him in good stead. The material 
culture is described with conscientious detail further clarified by many line draw- 
ings. For instance, nowhere else in the literature of the field, to the best of my 
knowledge, may one find such a careful description of the method of netting snow- 
shoes as that on pages 79-83. 

As might be expected details of social organization do not lend themselves so 
well to such reconstruction. The clan system, since it no longer functions, is con- 
fused in the minds of the informants, a situation similar to my own experience with 
the Upper Tanana Indians. Nevertheless it is clear that the Tanaina, like the Upper 
Tanana, the Ahtena, the Carrier, Tsetsaut, Tahltan, Ten’a and Kutchin did possess 
matrilineal clans grouped into exogamous moieties. This trait, together with many 
others, definitely sets off the more westerly Athabascans from those of the Macken- 
zie River region. The potlatch, another western feature, still functions in simplified 
form and is carefully analyzed by the author. Religion and a considerable number 
of religious beliefs are described. A few representative myths are given in abbrevi- 
ated form. 

The Tanaina, bounded as they are by the Eskimo to the west and the Tlingit 
to the east, possess many non-Athabascan traits: seal hunting with kayaks and 
harpoons, ceremonial masks, former use of pottery, and basketry, to mention only 
a few. When such extraneous elements, however, are sifted out, the basic Athabas- 
can culture, which Dr Osgood knows so well, appears. While this Tanaina culture 
possesses many elements in common with the Athabascan culture of the entire 
northern area, it is further distinguished by other traits which in the opinion of this 
reviewer, at least, set off the culture of the more westerly tribes from that of the 
Mackenzie area: e.g., matrilineal clans and phratries, potlatch, cremation, sitting 
cradle, bowed two-piece snowshoe, etc. 

The usefulness of Dr Osgood’s study is further enhanced by the inclusion of a 
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table in which is listed the presence or absence of specific traits in the six sub-sec- 
tions of the Cook Inlet region. One is struck by the variations which appear within 
the single area. In this connection it is the culture of the so-called Upper Inlet area 
which most nearly resembles that of the Athabascans farther inland. 

The Ethnography of the Tanaina is the third Athabascan monograph by Dr 
Osgood to appear in the Yale University Publications in Anthropology. The series 
itself is a valuable one and thanks to studies of this kind is becoming peculiarly 
useful for students of the Northern Athabascans. 


ROBERT MCKENNAN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Handbook of Northern Arizona Pottery Wares. HARoLp SELLERS CoLTON AND Lyn- 
DON LANE HARGRAVE. (Bulletin, Museum of Northern Arizona, No. 11. xiii, 
261 pp., pl., 62 figs. $4.00. Flagstaff, Arizona, 1937.) 


The outgrowth of a check-list of Southwestern pottery types, this bulletin de- 
scribes 150 types which occur in northern Arizona, in about one fourteenth of the 
approximate 350,000 square miles littered with Southwestern sherds. Seventy-two 
new types are presented and 68 old types are re-described for uniformity and com- 
parison. 

The stated premise of the book is to subdivide the sherds into as many cate- 
gories as possible (p. xi). Replacing the biological classification terms, the presenta- 
tion is systematized into types, series, and wares, the latter of which are very well 
considered. A key system is included which hinges on color and on surface altera- 
tion. Reds, browns and yellows are stated to denote an oxidizing atmosphere during 
firing (110 types), while a reducing atmosphere results in black, gray, or white. The 
key is given as essential to all those not familiar with type names, but only normal 
sherds may be considered. Some of the key routes work better than others. The 
difference between Kayenta and Betatakin black-on-white (p. 216), warrants the 
attention of every Southwesternist who cares to know precisely how this material 
has been split. 

The first seven chapters (pp. 1-28) include adherence to the 1927 Pecos Con- 
ference terminology, disregarding the important modifications of Roberts and Kid- 
der “‘until some radical change is made” (p. xiii). Thus, the beginning of Pueblo V 
period is given as 1600 A.D., rather than 1700. Ware and series could perhaps be 
more strongly defined, and chapters on pottery-making techniques and methods of 
sherd study refer to tests, files, and notes which remain undescribed. The design 
chapter sets forth another directory of design “elements,” but there is recognized 
a promising series of styles. Chapter V is called “Naming Pottery Types and Priority 
in Naming,” and includes rules possibly intended for use in defining the next 150 
types from the second fourteenth of the Southwest. 

The authors consider their organization to be the synthesis which “‘is only as 
accurate as the analyses which preceded it.”” We discover that Winona red-on-tan, 
which is defined on the admitted basis of one sherd (pp. 54-55), is of known “‘genet- 
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ic” affiliation. It “differs from San Lorenzo red-on-brown and Mogollon red-on- 
brown in style of design” (apparently determined from a single sherd). One of the 
more deplorable complications of pottery type splitting is the emphasis upon nor- 
mality in type examples. Except statistically, or in large proportion, freaks are 
probably insignificant. But variation tendencies cannot be overlooked if genetic or 
chronologic emphasis is strong. Had the single Winona red-on-tan sherd not come 
from a decorated area of the vessel, the style of design could not have been cited; 
and had the sherd not been a normal one, it could not have formed the basis of such 
highly significant statements. 

In undertaking the laborious task of uniformly describing the types, the authors 
naturally risk duplication and complacence. It would occasionally seem that this 
is aggravated by tendencies to classify the descriptions rather than the sherds. 
Genetic relationship is defined for ceramic use only as “having a common deriva- 
tion” (p. 1). The reviewer was unable to find a single instance of proof of such a 
situation. A weakness of conception or definition results in “genetic’’ values and 
chronologic significance being irretrievably confused. The over-emphasis of the 
former term is an outstanding evidence of persistent adherence to biological con- 
ceptions of ceramic development and diffusion. 

Other features which appear as shortcomings to this reviewer invite mention. 
First, the quantities of sherds used to determine each type have not been cited. 
Whether one sherd, a handful, or tens of thousands formed the basis for type, 
normalcy, and style of design observations, must be unequivocably set forth for 
accurate evaluation. Second, some will consider arbitrary Dr Colton’s contention 
that the taxonomic organization is an end, or that it is essential to understanding 
excavation. Third, this student believes adequately proven Miss Shepard’s thesis 
that megascopic identification of temper is at best unsafe.' The only effect of this 
able testimony is to force admission that temper is often too small for accurate 
identification with a 10 X lens. Fourth, one’s faith in chemical or mineralogical 
terms is shaken by notes like “when used in description ‘quartz’ means having the 
appearance of quartz” (p. 45). Does this include its appearance under the binocular 
microscope? Does “‘basaltic sand” simply mean black, angular sand? There are 
similar uncertainties. Fifth, the terms and values “‘feel’’ and “look’’ undoubtedly 
have a use in superficial work, if only to further a “hunch.” But they result from 
definite, visible combinations of surface finish characters, and with average patience 
should be explicitly describable. These terms, it would seem, must soon be pigeon- 
holed with the mystic hokus pokus of making significant interpretations or “hunches” 
on a few sherds. Sixth, the section on rim forms is not the only system in the Hand- 
book to stimulate suspicion that the potters of northern Arizona must have been 
parsimoniously impeccable in their adherence to ceramic creeds. 

From page 2 we learn that paste texture cannot vary within a pottery type, 
and that there is a paint called “iron-carbon.” A series is defined on the basis of 


1 A. V. Kidder and A. O. Shepard, The Pottery of Pecos, Vol. II (New Haven, 1936), 
p. 461, note. 
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unproven genetic relationship. Paste hardness is given and slip hardness ignored. 
The errata list of February, 1938, was necessary but incomplete. Insofar as conserva- 
tive, careful research is concerned, it is left to the authors to tell us where they are 
getting us. For some, however, the Handbook appears to be a valuable reference 
work, which is organized to taxonomic perfection. 


PAUL REITER 
Museum or NEw Mexico, Santa FE 


The Northeastern and Western Yavapai. E. W. Girrorp. (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 34, No. 4. 7 pls., 
25 figs., map, 1936.) 


This publication is the second of Mr Gifford’s studies on this group of Arizona 
Yumans, the first having been The Southeastern Yavapai published in the same se- 
ries. At the date of publication it was the last, but one, of a series of papers treating 
all the Yumans of Arizona and California, published by various members of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California and by Leslie Spier. 
This series now forms one of the most complete, comparable, and therefore valuable, 
ethnographic studies in the Southwest. 

Of all the Yuman groups, the Yavapai were unique in that they occupied a vast 
territory in west central Arizona, ranging from an elevation of a few hundred feet 
to seven or eight thousand feet—from the Colorado River to the Bradshaw and 
Mazatzal Mountains. They were primarily hunters and gatherers, and because of 
the vast range of geographic environment, offer an unusual opportunity for a study 
of the adaptation of a people to their environment. 

In the abbreviated field notebook literary style adopted by the University of 
California, Gifford considers: (1) Yavapai groups and territory, population, prede- 
cessors and neighbors, and trade relations; (2) subsistence; (3) material culture; 
(4) postures and actions; (5) social organization and customs; (6) religion; (7) the 
universe; (8) time. 

The Yavapai were hunters and gatherers depending principally on wild plants 
and animals, forced into a nomadic life by the scarcity of food plants in any one 
place and their virtual neglect of agriculture. The Western Yavapai farmed more 
than the Northeastern or Southeastern groups. All lived in caves if available, or in 
dome-shaped thatched huts (rectangular earth lodges on the Colorado River). Only 
the Northeastern Yavapai used the sweat house. Men and women wore buckskin 
clothing and boots, but the amount depended on the climatic zone they inhabited. 
Social and political groups were organized on the principle of the family and simple 
bands. Though the Northeastern and Western Yavapai are without clans, their 
kinship system is the same as the river Yumans with patrilineal clans and the 
Southeastern Yavapai with matrilineal clans. Observances of life crises were wide- 
spread and strict rules governed the behavior of married people. The dead were 
cremated without special mourning ceremonies. Religion was not developed cere- 
monially or ritually, and shamanism was its dominant feature. Witchcraft was at- 
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tributed to young women rather than to shamans. The shamans (rattlesnake, 
weather, and bear) attained their powers from the culture-hero god and his grand- 
mother. ‘“‘The origin legend and importance of fertilization concept show definite 
Southwestern color.” 

Appendix A gives thirteen Northeastern Yavapai war tales, and Appendix B 
some additional notes on the Southeastern Yavapai. 

Gifford concludes that the Yavapai, with the Havasupai and Walapai, form a 
cultural unit that has many similarities to the Great Basin type of culture in gen- 
eral, and to the California mountain Yumans in particular, in that it lacks speciali- 
zation, while the Colorado and Gila River Yuman culture is specialized. The sepa- 
ration between the Yavapai-Havasupai-Walapai and the California Yumans seems 
to have occurred before the secret of acorn-leaching was learned, as the former 
groups have no knowledge of it. The Southeastern Yavapai especially, and the 
Northeastern and Western Yavapai to some extent, show resemblances to Western 
Apache culture, probably due to their twenty-five years of residence together on 
the San Carlos Apache Reservation. 

The Yavapai believe their ancestors lived in the stone structures, now in ruins, 
that dot their country. Gifford, however, feels that the Yavapai came into the 
region within the last few hundred years and learned to exploit their habitat in a 
relatively short time. At the present time, archaeological evidence seems to indicate 
that the Yavapai, Havasupai, and Walapai are the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The cultural evidence from sites occupied prior to 1100 A.D. indicates 
a definite affinity with Yuman rather than with Pueblo culture. 


KATHARINE BARTLETT 
MuSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Coclé, an Archaeological Study of Central Panama. Part I: Historical Background; 
Excavations at the Sitio Conte; Artifacts and Ornaments. S. K. LorHrop in collab- 
oration with H. B. Roberts, M. Hutchison, F. Johnson, W. C. Root, R. J. 
Gettens and V. G. Mooradian. (Memoirs, Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard, Vol. 7. xvii, 327 pp., 4 pls., 271 figs. $10.00. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1937.) 


This volume attains a standard of interest rarely reached by archaeological re- 
ports for (1) it reports a fully recorded excavation carried out by modern methods; 
(2) it deals with an archaeologically important and extremely wealthy site; (3) it 
is sumptiously illustrated; (4) the principal author has an unrivalled knowledge of 
the historical and archaeological setting of the many areas which have contributed 
to the evolution of the culture studied. 

Speaking generally, first rate archaeological reports most frequently deal with 
third rate cultures, while full and interpretative reports on the wealthiest and 
strategically most important sites are almost non-existent. For many years col- 
lections from Panama and eastern Costa Rica, principally of gold and pottery, 
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have flooded the market, but having been made almost without exception by pro- 
fessional or amateur grave robbers, have had little archaeological value. With the 
recent work of Linné and the excavations in Coclé, we are at last obtaining thor- 
oughly documented data on parts of that important region. 

The finds at Sitio Conte, Coclé, the subject of this report, are almost as spectacu- 
lar as those of Ur of the Chaldees. The finest burials, huge square pits with an 
average of nine skeletons (in one case twenty-one) lying prone around the cen- 
trally seated figure, generally contained well over two hundred vessels apiece and 
immense quantities of other funerary furniture, such as ivory, shell, and gold. 
Lothrop assigns the material chiefly to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries be- 
cause of close correspondences with specific ornaments, weapons, and methods of 
disposal of the dead described by the Spaniards as occurring in this area. Lack of 
differentiation between earliest and latest strata leads him to postulate a short 
occupation. He is inclined, too, to believe that the small site was inhabited by a 
chief, his family and personal retainers, forming a permanent group of about two 
hundred. This belief is based on mortuary data, since house sites were not en- 
countered. 

Conditions of excavation were difficult owing to damage by water, for all deep 
graves were below the water table in the rainy season. To add to difficulties, diggers 
of later graves not infrequently sank their shafts through earlier graves, and with 
an unexpected lack of filial piety robbed the graves and treated with scant respect 
the bones of their forebears. Lothrop reconciles his evidence for the family com- 
munity with this disrespect for the immediate ancestors by supposing a belief that 
the soul, having once reached the other world, no longer needed mundane trappings. 
This assumption, however, is hardly in accord with the general Middle American 
concept of funerary furniture being for the enjoyment of the deceased in the next 
world. 

Father Adrian de Santo Thomas reports a belief of the neighboring Guaymi 
that the deceased lived in the next world for ten times his span in this one, adding 
that the deceased took with him to the next world the objects placed in the grave. 
Had such a belief been current at Sitio Conte, with the sojourn in the next world 
materially reduced or not strictly observed, spoliage of graves by immediate rela- 
tives could be more easily explained. 

Father Adrian’s account of the Guaymi might profitably be included as an 
appendix in the forthcoming volume on Coclé pottery. It contains much ethnological 
material, clearly showing Guaymi culture to be of the general Panamanian pattern, 
and on some subjects, religion for instance, fills gaps in Oviedo and other earlier 
writers. It would be interesting also to include the account given in The Defence of 
the Scots Settlement at Dar‘en Answer’d of a novel method of fire making, which, 
so far as the reviewer is aware, has escaped general attention. 

Of particular interest in the Coclé report is the section on metal working—a 
happy blending of the author’s wide knowledge of art styles with the results from 
the many analyses on alloys and researches on techniques, the work of several 
collaborators. For example, metal of nine pieces believed on stylistic grounds to 
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have been imported from Colombia or Ecuador, was analyzed. One was of pure 
gold; the silver content of the rest was from 9 to 25% of the gold, whereas of those 
of local style examined only nine had silver exceeding 6% of gold content. These 
last the authors consider represent local manufactures from imported ores or re- 
melted imported objects, the local ores having no silver or less than 6%. Such re- 
sults taken, as here, in conjunction with stylistic differences will aid immensely in 
segregating centers of metal working. 

Many explanations, such as hardness and color properties, have been offered 
in the past for the prevalence of ‘umbaga, the copper and gold alloy. Root and Loth- 
rop, finding all of these unsatisfactory, advance the very cogent theory that the 
popularity of the alloy lies in its melting point being about 200° less than that of 
either of its constituents. Of equal interest is a very able discussion of the methods 
employed in gilding, for careful scrutiny of specimens confirms historical accounts 
of the process in which copper on the surface was destroyed by vegetal acids, and 
definitely establishes the existence of a gold leaf technique. The use of mercury in 
an amalgam process is fairly certain. 

Decorative art shows strong South American influences. Indeed, the whole 
culture is markedly South American, and in the surviving material culture only 
iron pyrite mirrors and an occasional specialized metate are definitely Central 
American. It is strange that to balance the flow of trade from Panama to Mexico and 
the Maya neither obsidian nor flint, absent locally, were imported, for utilitarian 
stone work of Coclé is poor, and what there is of it—petaloid axes for example— 
suggests South America. However, historical sources indicate one fairly clear 
Central American trait. Father Adrian describes a ceremony in which the partici- 
pants were joined together by a cord passed through their foreskins, the blood 
drawn being offered as a sacrifice. The whole is very reminiscent of a Maya cere- 
mony. Frying pan incense burners, found in caches at Sitio Conte, would also appear 
to have a Central American origin (i.e. northwest of Panama). Puzzling is the way 
certain Maya-Mexican traits, such as bee-keeping and cacao, seemingly skipped 
Panama to reappear on the north coast of eastern Colombia and Venezuela. 

Such flows and counterflows of traits through the bottle neck of Panama make 
this area of tremendous strategic importance, and it must certainly be a matter of 
congratulation for all Americanists that every phase of this attack has been in such 
good hands, for, if one may change the simile, everyone concerned has certainly 


gone to town on this report. J. Er1c Tompson 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


Los Mayas: Contribucién al Estudio de las Instituciones Americanas Precolombinas. 
RamOn F. VAsquez. (Buenos Aires: J. Lajouane y Cfa., 1937.) 


So accustomed have we grown to the culture-historical point of view in anthro- 
pological studies coming out of South America that it is something of a shock to 
encounter in the present work a study undertaken by a writer who is definitely 
committed to the cultural evolutionary theories of Morgan and McLennan, Post 
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and Mazzarella. Despite the leanness of source material connected with pre-Colum- 
bian Maya society, Vasquez finds little difficulty in demonstrating (to his own 
satisfaction) that, at the time of the Conquest, it had progressed out of an early 
stage characterized by mother right, totemic matrilineal clans, agrarian collectiv- 
ism, and communal clan ownership of all property well along the road to the patri- 
archal family, individual ownership, and social stratification. 

In support of this thesis, he points out, as survivals of matriarchy: (1) the prac- 
tice which required a man to pay a dowry to the family or clan of his bride; (2) 
the occurrence of the marriage ceremonies at the home of the bride; (3) the obliga- 
tion of the young husband to work for a time in the service of his father-in-law; 
(4) the instability of marriage; (5) the fact that an adulterer was delivered over to 
the betrayed husband, while an adulteress suffered no punishment other than social 
disapprobation: (6) the worship of an earth goddess to whom only young men, 
never young women, were sacrificed. 

The ease with which the Mayas tolerated concubinage is offered as evidence of 
early sexual promiscuity! 

It was the legendary culture hero Kukulcan who first divided up the clan lands 
among the men of the tribe, thereby initiating private ownership and accelerating 
the evolutionary process toward the patriarchal family. That the family was under- 
going such a transition at the time of the Conquest is shown by the existence of 
bilateral totemism. (And speaking of totemism, the plants and animals represented 
in the Maya sculptures are assumed to be totems.) The patrilineal family had not 
yet become firmly established, for there was no cult of the dead. Nevertheless, the 
occurrence of house burials marks a definite trend in this direction. 

Finally, in his concluding chaptez, Vasquez makes a supreme concession to dif- 
fusionism by postulating that Kukulcan was one of those Confucian priests who, 
forced out of China by the rising tide of Buddhism, were compelled to wander far 
and wide in search of a more congenial atmosphere, and he enjoins us to ransack 
the ancient archives of China for more light on the origins of the high civilizations 
of Middle America! C. W. WEIANT 


New York City 


Die Feuerland Indianer; Ergebnisse meiner vier Forschungsreisen in den Jahren 1918 
bis 1924, unternommen im Auftrage des Ministerio de Instruccion Publica de Chile. 
Band II: Die Yamana; vom Leben und Denken der Wassernomaden am Kap 
Hoorn. Mart1In GusinpE. (xx, 1500 pp.; 105 figs., 4 colored plates, 49 half-tones 
on 8 pls., 2 folded maps. Médling bei Wien: Verlag Anthropos, 1937.) 


The Yamana (Yaghan), whose population in 1870 the author estimates at 2,500 
had shrunk to 70 on his last visit, and today there are barely 25 survivors (pp. v, 
222-30). He has thus salvaged otherwise irrecoverable data on a remarkable primi- 
tive culture.’ 


? Since this work will doubtless remain unavailable to many of our readers, this digest is 
given here in extended form.—Editor. 
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Following the scheme of his earlier treatise on the Ona (Selk’nam), he gives first 
an illuminating sketch of geographical conditions and an exhaustive list of sources 
from the chronicle of l’Hermite’s discovery of the Yamana in 1624 to S. K. Lothrop’s 
and Baldwin Spencer’s observations in 1925 and 1929, respectively. We welcome 
the excerpts from earlier travelers and the discriminating commentary, which, e.g., 
does full justice to the French expedition of 1882-83. But in subsequent sections 
the quotations and refutations of judgments by superficial observers seem unduly 
copious. 

Gusinde conveys a graphic and truly “functional’’ picture of aboriginal ecology 
(pp. 365-626), in part correcting current views. In contrast to her Ona sisters, the 
Yaghan woman appears as a very important economic factor: she collects the myti- 
lus shells which are the natives’ staff of life; and it is she who paddles and moors the 
canoe on her husband’s hunting trips (p. 538 sq.; 676 f.). These duties, incidentally, 
involve swimming, an art entirely unknown to males, as it is to the Ona of both 
sexes (p. 617). An Ona girl would be totally unprepared for the daily Yamana 
routine, one cause for a restriction of intertribal marriages (p. 236). 

Certain features that commonly evoke contempt for these Indians are set in a 
new light. The insubstantial character of the dome-shaped and conical huts is a 
function of nomadism, which rarely permits tarrying more than a few days in one 
spot; they primarily serve to shelter not man, but his fire, the real essential for his 
survival (pp. 367-99). As for the scant dress (pp. 399-416), the longer Ona cloak 
would not be suitable lest it impede the canoe-traveler’s movements or shut out 
the heat from the fireplace (p. 410); against unusual cold the skin is smeared with a 
heavy layer of fat and earth (p. 411). Gusinde also properly sets forth the skill re- 
quired for making a good bark canoe; notwithstanding its frailty this simple craft 
in everything but durability excelled the dugouts that began to supplant it in 1878. 

Gusinde further revises ideas as to the dog and the bow. Deferring a definitive 
judgment on the derivation of the Fuegian dog, he demonstrates the total lack of 
documentary reference to Yaghan dogs prior to the nineteenth century. In view of 
their recent obtrusiveness, this is a striking fact suggesting late introduction. The 
Ona situation radically differs, since their trained dog is essential for the guanaco 
hunt. In Yaghan territory guanacos are restricted to the shores of the Beagle Canal 
and to Isla Navarino, and even there the chase is limited by the lack of trained 
dogs and the Yaghan aversion to prolonged marches. In the south and west where 
the Yaghan hunted otters for their fur, the progressive intrusion of dogs caused bow 
and arrow to recede. But since the earliest reports constantly mention these weap- 
ons, their significance for the Yamana should not be underrated, especially consid- 
ering their occurrence among the southern Alakaluf. The facts may be summarized 
as follows. Bow and arrow were most serviceable against guanacos, which were lack- 
ing in most of the Yaghan habitat; less adept in the manufacture of these imple- 
ments than the Ona, the eastern Yaghan obtained many specimens from their 
neighbors in trade. Further to the west the bow was decidedly rarer, for from a 
canoer’s point of view it was inferior to slings, clubs, and harpoons in hunting any 
quarry except otters. However, it was not lacking. Thus, we are here dealing with 
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a highly interesting medley of functional, geographical, and historical factors (pp. 
461-70, 534-37, 560-68). 

Equally admirable is the treatment of trade and its correlates. Corroborating 
earlier accounts, Gusinde describes the Yaghan passion for presenting gifts—a cus- 
tom not paralleled among the Ona—and the recipient’s obligation to accept and 
return the gift (p. 980 f.). 

Intertribal intercourse is amply discussed (pp. 233-46)—with some notable re- 
sults. Lacking canoes and barred by lofty ranges from the southwestern part of 
Isla Grande, the Ona could meet the Yamana only along a narrow strip along the 
north shore of the Beagle Canal—say, between Puerto Brown and Bahia Valentin. 
Relations were further limited by the dearth of good landing-places for the Yaghan, 
while the Ona shrank from needless exposure to the coastal winds. This deterrent 
for both groups was enhanced by the awe in which the Yamana held their towering 
neighbors. The strongest positive stimulant to intercourse was trade, the Yamana 
exchanging their seal-skins, whalebone spear heads, snail necklaces, and pigments 
for Ona bows, arrows, and quivers. Gusinde convincingly indicates why intermar- 
riage could not, have been common: the women of one tribe, especially of the Ona, 
were not trained for the tasks incumbent on them in the other, and the Ona had 
aesthetic objections to their stunted neighbors. Nevertheless, the author seems to 
minimize unduly such miscegenation. Citing the curious progressive decrease of 
stature in passing from the Ona proper, to the Haus Ona, eastern Yaghan, and 
southern Yaghan, he concludes: “‘Hierbei waren gegenseitige Heiraten sicherlich nicht 
allein titig’’ (p. 239). 

We reasonably ask what other factors figure, an answer presumably to be offered 
in the forthcoming monograph on Fuegian somatology. 

Considering the slight contacts of the two peoples in recent times, the distinctive 
similarities in myth, ritual, and daily usages are noteworthy. The author stresses 
the coincidence of numerous inconspicuous details in the care of infants and rightly 
concludes: 

Auch hierin dussert sich die nahe Kulturverwandtschaft beider Stimme’” (p. 736). 
How, then, are we to interpret this close affinity? Has there been a steady seepage 
through the centuries, inconsequential within a generation but cumulative in its 
effects? Or do the two tribes share a substantial archaic substratum antedating 
their cultural specializations? These are presumably among the historical problems 
reserved (p. 1482) for the third volume of these reports. 

Alakaluf-Yaghan intercourse may be more succinctly defined. The exceptionally 
perilous west coast of Brecknock Peninsula forms a barrier rarely passed by the 
Alakaluf, virtually never by the Yaghan. In recent periods the latter’s suspicion of 
Alakaluf cannibalism further limited relations, for which the virtual identity of ma- 
terial equipment provided no goad. This very circumstance, however, suggests more 
intimate contacts in the dim past (pp. 241-46). Specifically, certain types of songs 
must be considered, on traditional and linguistic grounds, loans from the Alakaluf 
(pp. 1469, 1471). 

With regard to Fuegian shell-heaps (pp. 596-611) the author infers that the 
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lowest strata were deposited many centuries ago, but that the upper layers lack 
distinctive features that would indicate an earlier mode of life. When Mr Junius 
Bird presents the evidence for the stratigraphic scheme announced in Science 
Guisinde will doubtless offer comments. Incidentally, he contrasts the exceptional 
occurrence of laurel-leaf points in the Cape Horn archipelago with their frequence 
on Isla Grande (p. 481). 


Sociologically, several features,merit mention. Public opinion is the only author- 
ity (pp. 1005 f., 1025), there being neither chiefs nor classes nor clans; the family is 
the dominant social and economic unit (p. 777 sq.). Beyond this the individual has 
a very vague sense of solidarity with one of the five dialectic branches which coin- 
cide with geographical divisions; and a closer bond with his local group, which bears 
a topographical designation (pp. 199-208, 798 ff.). Though the males of a patrilineal 
line almost invariably remain rooted to the same district (p. 800), I gather that the 
local grouping is less definite than among the terrestrial Ona. Interesting excerpts 
from Bridges’ Dictionary demonstrate specific terms for ‘‘the country of my mother’s 
mother, my father’s mother’s country” and “‘two persons belonging to one’s grand- 
mother’s country.” Unfortunately the ample kinship nomenclature—the only dis- 
appointing feature of the volume—was entrusted to Dr Ferdinand Hestermann 
(pp. 785-97), whose collation is linguistically oriented and largely ignores socio- 
logical interests. Thus, he fails to bring out that mating with the same woman makes 
two men brothers-in-law, as we learn in another context (p. 1259). Again, the father, 
imii, is set off from the father’s brother, indariiwa, who in turn is distinguished 
from the maternal uncle, imman. But we are not altogether happy over the former 
distinction, for the father is also called taniiwa, 2 point requiring elucidation; and 
the stepfather, timaigidariwa, is separated by two pages from the paternal uncle. 
Rearrangement seems indicated. As it is, we note that relative seniority is impor- 
tant, the first-born in a family bearing a specific designation, as do the eldest 
brother and the younger brother. Further, the cousin of either sex is called mékus 
if the child of an uncle younger than the connecting parent, while kuSana simul- 
taneously applies to my younger brother, my male cousin, my child, my nephew. 

Notwithstanding the family tie, boys and girls are early separated from each 
other even in a canoe; and, most remarkable, the tie between siblings generally is 
weak, each boy preferring his own company (p. 738 f.). Initiation is a prerequisite 
to marriage, most boys in fact undergoing a second performance prior to wedlock. 
Most unions occur within the dialectic group, but all blood-kin are barred. This 
implies some tendency to local exogamy but evidently not the Ona desire to go as 
far afield as possible in the choice of a mate, for we learn: Auf grosse Entfernung 
zu Heiraten, fillt den jungen Leuten . . . schwer (p. 653). 

The levirate rests primarily on the duty towards the bereaved nephews and 
nieces; the sororate is also in vogue, and polygyny is mainly sororal (pp. 645 sq., 
651). Residence is independent in a domiciliary sense, but in principle patrilocal 
(p. 1234). Oddly enough, henceforth the husband’s paternal uncle and the wife’s 
maternal aunt become the couple’s mentors, taking precedence of the parents 
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(pp. 657, 662). In one myth a wife’s loyalty to her own kin as against her husband 
is noteworthy (p. 1189). 

The avoidance rules are typical in form except that, as among the Ona, they 
are more stringent for affinities of the same sex. The reverence due to a father-in- 
law is forcibly illustrated in myth (pp. 658 ff., 1239, 1269). 

Gusinde notes an approach to the true couvade not paralleled among Ona and 
Alakaluf: the father remains at home all day, joins his wife in a restricted diet, and 
abstains from work, avoiding his normal implements (p. 710 ff.), while the mother 
usually stirs about a few hours after delivery. 


In the life cycle the Puberty Initiation festival (Gié’xaus) looms large (pp. 805 
961). Its obvious difference from the Ona kléketen lies in the admission of boys and 
girls (after their first menses) on equal terms, hence the lack of misogynist traits. 
However, independently of the Gié’xaus the Yaghan have a close parallel to the 
Ona institution, viz. the kina, which youths who have passed through their second 
initiation may—and, for the most part, do—enter (pp. 1312-82). Here, as among 
the Ona, there are spirit impersonations to cow the women, who supply food for the 
occasion; and the neophytes submit to various austerities, including restrictions 
on sleep and diet. The Yaghan, less rigorous than their neighbors, admit a few 
trusted women pledged to secrecy. Yet here, too, the origin myth records the pris- 
tine hegemony of women based on their spirit impersonations, the Sun’s discovery 
of their deception, and the consequent revolution culminating in masculine ascend- 
ancy; while all participants were transformed into trees, animals, or astral bodies 
(pp. 1337-45). 

The far-reaching similarities of kina and kléketen prove a common origin; and 
the Médling ethnologists rightly derive the Yaghan institution from the Ona. This 
is borne out by the Yaghan origin tale; by the use of a conical lodge such as the 
southern Ona and the eas/ern Yaghan share as a normal dwelling; by the compara- 
tively attenuated nature of the Yaghan ceremonial and its incongruity with the 
position of Yaghan women in daily life. 

However, Father Schmidt and his disciples further regard the Ona festival as a 
fusion of a puberty initiation with misogynist masculine mummery, while the joint 
initiation of boys and girls by the Yaghan is held very ancient; and this inference 
seems less convincing. Reading Gusinde’s admirably full report of the Gé’xaus pro- 
ceedings, I am impressed with the far greater prominence of the men and boys. 
Thus, there is no true equivalent for the girls of the boys’ wrestling combat with a 
supposed evil spirit on entering the lodge (p. 851). More important still is the 
meticulous insistence on secrecy. Why a constabulary force to keep away the unin- 
itiated if these embraced only immature children who are anyway guarded by a 
few adults delegated for the task (pp. 839, 844, 895)? Why must the male initiates 
who go on hunting trips during the festival be taken to spots hardly approached 
by women or children if women are full-fledged initiates (p. 902)? Again, all food 
remains are carefully burnt lest outsiders, who are sporadically admitted to the 
lodge on purpose, suspect the tale that a certain spirit consumes all the provender 
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taken to the hut (p. 914). Are these outsiders, whose suspicions are deemed of such 
importance, simply the immature children? 

The precautions become intelligible, however, if they are survivals of a period 
in which the Yaghan excluded all women from the ¢ié’xaus, though perhaps without 
stressing sex dichotomy on the kléketen model. In short, the hypothesis seems ten- 
able that a distinctively masculine initiation festival is ancient both among the 
Ona and Yaghan; and that the Yaghan introduced women by merging menstrual 
observances and tribal initiation rites. Actually, according to Gusinde, the girl’s 
instructions in the Gié’xaus lodge simply supplement those she has already received 
when undergoing her first menses: the fasting, the ethical admonitions, the voca- 
tional training, the restriction of sleep, the rules of silence and immobility are 
strikingly parallel (pp. 753-57, 903). Naturally, dogmatism is out of place, but the 
alternative suggestion here propounded seems to merit further scrutiny. 

Details of historical importance are the cié’xaus novice’s use of a drinking-tube 
for sucking up his meagre daily allotment of water and the bestowal of a head- 
scratcher, somewhat anomalously at the close of the festival (p. 953). The head- 
scratcher is now known to occur very widely in South America; according to 
Nimuendaj«’s unpublished notes, e.g., it figures in the Canella boys’ initiation and 
in other ceremonial situations. 

While even ordinary mourning involves many fixed usages, such as fire-signals, 
name taboos, dirges, and special patterns of face and body paint (pp. 1111-26), the 
fortuitous assemblage of many natives after a death develops a major ceremonial 
in which every family possibly participated at least three times a year (pp. 1127- 
38). There is protracted chanting and wailing, which embraces not only the re- 
cently deceased but any dead kinsmen recalled by the celebrants. The formal close 
involves a mock-combat between two groups formed on no fixed principle unless a 
recent murder naturally pits the victim’s kin against the culprit’s. 

Bewailing of dead relatives is a common episode of the initiation festival, and 
invariably so among the western Yaghan, regardless of whether any recent death 
has occurred (pp. 923 sq., 1121). 


Gusinde’s account of the high-god concept is essentially convincing (pp. 1040- 
86). There are no specifically Christian elements, e.g., the Supreme Being creates 
neither man nor the cosmos (p. 1051). Several differences from the Ona arouse inter- 
est. Unlike their neighbors, the Yaghan lack a specific designation for God, whom 
they refer to descriptively as “the ancient one who changes not” (Watauinéiwa), 
“my father,” etc. Their God, instead of being otiose, regularly concerns himself 
with mundane events; and while the Ona address Temaukel rarely and then in 
freely phrased speeches, the Yaghan use many fixed formule for a variety of occa- 
sions (pp. 1054-74, 1080). The abuse hurled at Watauinéiwa by mourners in the 
paroxysm of grief refutes missionary influence. 

With the greater emphasis on the Supreme God concept, shamanism appears 
less dominant than among the Ona and certainly lacks their systematic elaboration 
of its philosophy (pp. 1383-1435). Curiously enough, the shamans, though unor- 
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ganized, train neophytes during a several months’ seclusion, which involves fasting, 
stiff posturing, little sleep, and drinking through a bone tube (p. 1404). The aim is 
spiritual concentration and ability to summon one’s tutelary by a song. But mere 
schooling is inadequate: the prospective practitioner requires a vision or dream in 
which one of several visitants is especially kind and blesses him with a song. When 
thereafter the visionary is heard singing in a reverie, his call is recognized by the 
community, and the training by an old-stager follows. Women engage in minor 
feats of supernaturalism, but none is known to have reckoned as a full-fledged 
shaman wearing the feather diadem emblem. 

Watauinéiwa is in no way connected with the medicine-men’s school, and no 
rationalization smooths out the inconsistency of his absolute control over human 
life with the sorcery of evil shamans, who hurl darts at a victim’s soul or even cap- 
ture it. The shamanistic healer dreams the facts, sucks to extract the missile, or 
tries to liberate the captive soul. By his chant he lures on the tutelary, before whom 
his own soul recedes, the spirit taking over the song. In his ecstasy the shaman de- 
scribes his experiences, e.g. of extracting and laying down the hostile dart. Apart 
from curing, a shaman may prophesy, produce good weather, and cause the strand- 
ing of a whale. He depends on two categories of spirits. The yefatel he shares with 
all other Yamana, but only he is able to entertain intimate relations with this 
guardian. The hauéella are essentially evil, but also more powerful, hence able to 
assist their protégé in arduous undertakings (pp. 1429-33). 


The myths (pp. 1139-1277) form one of the most valuable sections of the 
volume. As indicated, the Yamana lack a cosmogony, their country being an ulti- 
mate datum. There are simply tales of wanderings thither by the Sun (senior and 
junior), Rainbow, Moon, and other primeval and not truly human immigrants, who 
after sundry events either ascended to the sky or turned into animals (pp. 1144 f.). 
The younger Sun overthrew women’s ascendancy by unveiling their kina practices 
(p. 1147), and his truculent father once caused a world conflagration by making the 
ocean boil (p. 1145). To the malevolent Moon—Rainbow’s wife and ruler during the 
gynecocratic era—one version imputes the deluge, from which only a few people 
saved themselves by climbing five towering peaks (pp. 1152-54). More commonly, 
the catastrophe is ascribed to an over-sensitive bird: offended by mankind, he 
caused universal glaciation, followed by a flood when the ice began to melt. Here, 
too, five mountain-tops prove men’s salvation (p. 1155 f.). 

The Yodlox family (pp. 1159-85), consisting of two brothers, their elder sister 
and their mother, includes the culture-heroes. Relevant tales are not told to young 
people before their initiation. Though the sister is rated the most intelligent of the 
lot and the elder of the two brothers caused the first human menses by cohabitation, 
it is the younger who proved most influential. Fire-making, harpoon heads, the use 
of paint, the period for berry-picking, along with many other customs and arts, were 
introduced by this family. Chronologically its members antedate their Yamana 
pupils, but seem to follow the era of Sun and Rainbow; they turn into stars, but 
receive no worship and are barely connected with the Supreme Being; they certainly 
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are not his deputies after the manner of the Ona hero Kenés (pp. 1160, 1184 f.). 

In the Yoalox cycle two features arrest attention. (1) Precisely as in Basin and 
Californian mythology the younger brother persistently argues against saving man- 
kind labor. Thus, his senior, after inventing fire-striking, wants the fire to remain 
ablaze for man’s convenience; but the younger Yodlox opposes the suggestion and 
triumphs. Correspondingly, he prevents the killing of birds by a mere glance, 
thwarts the plan of unbreakable harpoons, etc. (2) The junior introduces death into 
the world by not permitting his senile mother to be restored from her death slumber, 
as her elder son proposes. 

A pair of contrasted heroes, often brothers, is common enough. But I have vainly 
searched accessible Brazilian literature for the traits mentioned. In Nimuendajii’s 
unpublished Apinayé material, e.g., Sun is constantly playing tricks on Moon, but 
of a struggle over man’s comfort and immortality there is no trace. The Canella 
equivalent has one incident that superficially seems homologous, but on examina- 
tion proves to be distinct. After instances of Moon’s gaucherie and inferiority to 
his mischievous companion, we read: 


“Sun went out alone again. He staked off a bit of woodland, made a stone ax, and let it 
chop down the wood. He himself went home while the ax worked on by itself. . . . Moon got 
suspicious and followed the trail. When he got to the woods, he heard the ax at work. He 
cried aloud, ‘Who is there?’ At once the ax fell down, remaining motionless. After a while 
Sun came to inspect the job. He raised the ax and tried to make it work again, but it re- 
mained motionless. Jf Moon had not meddled, our axes would still work by themselves and we 
should not bother about chopping down trees.” 


The parallel is evidently not a true one, because the essential concern with man- 
kind’s interests is absent. At best it would be less close to the Yamana variant than 
the California-Basin myth because the spoilsport does not affect human mortality. 
So far as I can learn, the Bororé and Tupi stories of Twins differ rather more; and 
Gusinde’s own earlier collation? yields nothing closer. Until, then, some version 
from an intervening region is brought to light, the differential similarities between 
the Yaghan and the California-Basin myths stand and challenge explanation. 

Quite as extraordinary is the story of the Lecherous Father (p. 1240 ff.), which 
is shared by the Ona. A widower living with his two daughters covets the older girl, 
feigns impending death, orders his daughters to bury him, but so as to leave head 
and feet free, and to marry a man resembling himself whom they are to meet. When 
they are gone, he makes a big détour, hurries to meet the young women, one of 
whom remains suspicious, and gratifies his lust. Finally, all three turn into guanacos. 
The parallels to “Coyote and his Daughters” are obvious. 

While perhaps not exactly a mystic number, five seems to me to figure rather too 
frequently in myth to be interpreted as due to sheer chance. Apart from the five 
peaks of the deluge tale a cormorant appears with five fellows (p. 1188); the fish- 
otter has five brothers-in-law (p. 1193); an old couple is credited with five married 


2 M. Gusinde, Das Briiderpaar in der siidamerikanischen M ythologie (Proceedings, 23d In- 
ternational Congress of Americanists, pp. 687-98, New York, 1930). 
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sons (p. 1243); five brothers are made to live with their brothers-in-law (1250; 1252) 
when any other number would seem to serve as well. 


One of the most attractive features of the book are the numerous observations 
on the “‘uncrystallized” aspects of aboriginal life, those inconspicuous details that 
in their totality yield a convincing picture of a human group. There is, e.g., the 
comment on the lightness of Yaghan sleep (p. 383), the treatment of infants 
(pp. 714-24), the description of children’s games (pp. 759-73), and especially the 
discussion of etiquette (pp. 1006-18). Altogether Gusinde has achieved a remarkable 
work, which merits the closest study by all Americanists. 


Rosert H. Lowrie 
UNIV ERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Vida y costumbres de los indigenas araucanos en la segunda mitad del siglo XIX. 
PADRE ERNESTO WILHELM DE MOESBACH. Prologue, revision, and notes by Dr 
Rodolfo Lenz. (Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1936.) 


Printed in parallel columns in the original Mapuche and the Spanish translation, 
this work is of extraordinary linguistic value; it is also enormously valuable for a 
knowledge of Chilean ethnology and of general ethnic psychology. Cofia, the 
Mapuche chief whose personal record it contains, not only describes the experiences 
of his long life—with his education, his trips to Santiago and to Buenos Aires, his 
participation in fiestas, ceremonies, Indian invasions—but he tells as well all the 
manners and customs of his people, their mode of living from birth to death. Com- 
pleting the collection of customs, tales, narrations, and songs begun by Dr Lenz in 
his Estudios araucanos, continued by Fray Félix José in the Lecturas araucanas and 
by D. Tom4s Guevara in Folklore araucano and Las tltimas familias y costumbres 
araucanas, this account has been qualified by Dr Lenz as “the most complete 
existing document by a single native Indian author.” Anyone interested in the 
ethnography and folklore of the Indian, in the psychology of the Indian, in the 
problems presented by his transformation into the useful citizen of modern Chile, 
will find the life story of Pascual Cofia of value. 

While the principal interest of this story naturally lies in the very detailed 
description of all the Indian customs, its linguistic and psychological value is also 
great. This Indian enumerates all the details. He does not dominate his subject 
matter; to the contrary, it dominates him. He narrates every thing or he says noth- 
ing at all. His thought, like his life, is restricted to what is real. In order to give an 
exact image of the Indian mental state and an idiomatic exposition of his language, 
all the expressions of his thought must be conserved intact. Herein lies another of 
the attractions of this book; it enables a reader to obtain a clear idea of the Indian 
manner of thought. 

Packed with interesting and vivid detail, fascinating in its combination of 
naivete and sophistication, this book cannot be well reviewed. It must be read. 


MADALINE W. NICHOLS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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AFRICA 


Mining and Metallurgy in Negro Africa. WALTER CLINE. (General Series in Anthro- 
pology, No. 5. 155 pp., 16 figs., maps. $2.00. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1937.) 


In the United States much interest has long been devoted to Africa, more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, in circles connected with missionary activities. Towards African 
ethnology, however, American scientists have comparatively lately turned their 
attention, which no doubt can chiefly be explained by their having had such an 
abundance of interesting and profitable problems to deal with in their own country. 
Some thirty years ago it would have appeared that, properly speaking, F. Starr was 
the only American ethnologist who occupied himself to any considerable extent with 
African cultures, and even he was essentially an Americanist. In the last twenty 
years, however, circumstances have changed. In 1917 Oric Bates started that im- 
portant series, Harvard African Studies (Varia Africana), and subsequently 
America has added to our science such capable Africanists as Hambly and Hersko- 
vits. It gives great satisfaction to note that Leslie Spier has accorded space to 
African ethnology in his excellent General Series in Anthropology, in which so far 
two volumes have been published by Dr Cline. 

Since R. Andree wrote his small—and by now rather obsolete—work Die 
Metalle bei den Naturvélkern (1883) no comprehensive survey of mining and metal- 
lurgy in Negro Africa has—so far as I can call to mind—been written prior to this 
by Dr Cline. Its author does not content himself with putting together copious 
material, but also critically scrutinizes his sources. The numbet of the latter— 
archaeological, historical (including Arabian ones) and ethnographic—is in fact 
highly imposing, and the list of them may be regarded as very representative and 
complete. One or two works might perhaps have been included, such as Foy’s 
Zur Geschichte des Eisentechniks, besonders des Geblises (Ethnologica, 1908), and 
Frobenius’ Erythréa (1931). 

Of the purely metallurgical parts of Cline’s book I am no competent judge, but 
he has, however, collaborated with experts. Written, as they are, in a way that 
makes them intelligible even to ethnographers, they are of great use to the latter. 
As regards the sections more especially devoted to ethnographical subjects I can 
only say that they are here discussed with a degree of comprehension and thorough- 
ness that cannot well be surpassed. I only wish to add a few marginal notes. Gold- 
working (p. 13) also occurs in Sierra Leone. That there exists no native word for 
gold (p. 15) appears to characterize all Bantu languages. Among “the problems still 
unsolved” concerning the ancient mines of South Africa, Cline stresses the circum- 
stance that thousands of tons of metals must have been extracted, but that it is 
impossible to understand where they have gone to. As a possibility, ‘““which I 
scarcely dare to mention,” he suggests Indians and Malays as customers. To an 
ethnographer this does not appear so very inconceivable. Especially Frobenius, and 
subsequently Baumann, have in regard to South Africa and neighboring regions 
pointed out the existence of a sufficient number of cultural correspondences for 
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unreservedly accepting a connection in the realm of the history of civilization. I 
cannot here go into details. 

Cline has devoted a special chapter to wire-drawing (p. 109). To this may be 
added that the technique also occurs in northeastern Africa, in Abyssinia, and in 
Kaffa (draw-plate also of wood), and that according to Vernier everything points 
to its having been practised in ancient Egypt (draw-plate of stone). In 1926 I 
published an essay on Wire-drawing in Africa, but as it was printed in Swedish (in 
a journal named Rig) it cannot very well be expected that Dr Cline would be ac- 
quainted with it. In that paper I arrived at the same opinion as he; namely, that 
the technique in question was originally introduced into Negro Africa from outside. 
On the other hand I take the liberty of raising a slight protest when he asserts that 
our only adequate account of the technique of chain-making—for which purpose 
the metal wire is largely used—is from the Akikuyu. In The Akamba of British East 
Africa (1920) I have given a fairly detailed description of the method, and also 
illustrated an apparatus for rolling wire, of which I have neither before nor since 
come across a counterpart. In this book I also state as my opinion that the Akamba 
brought the technique of chain-making to greater perfection than the Akikuyu and 
other neighboring tribes. Nor I am inclined to agree with Dr Cline’s supposition that 
the chains of the Akikuyu are the best made by African natives. In my work just 
referred to I have pointed out that the Kamba chains are superior to those of the 
Akikuyu, that their fame is widespread through East Africa, and that they find a 
sale among a great number of tribes, while the Akikuyu article is of the ordinary, 
plain East African type. For the sake of comparison I depicted a Kamba and a 
Kikuyu chain side by side. 

In Cline’s work there is also a chapter devoted to the social and religious aspect 
of metal-working in Negro Africa. Lack of space prevents me from entering upon 
this interesting survey, but I may, however, mention the existence of the paper 
entitled Schmied und Gesellschaft, together with a distribution map, found in Frobe- 
nius’ Allas Africanus (Part 2:8). 

In this review I have somewhat disproportionately enlarged upon one or two 
details, and for this I feel I must apologize. In conclusion I only wish to express the 
hope that Dr Cline may continue his researches in the domain of African ethnology 
where he has already given us so much that is of value, and that Dr Spier will also 
in the future keep his Series open to the publication of African material. 


GERHARD LINDBLOM 
STATENS ETNOGRAFISKA Museum, STOCKHOLM 


Jabo Proverbs from Liberia. Maxims in the Life of a Native Tribe. GEORGE HERZOG 
with the assistance of Charles Blooah. (xiii, 272 pp. $2.50. London: International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


The material presented in this volume was collected by the author during an 
expedition to Liberia on behalf of the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. Many contributions are made by Charles Blooah, a native of Liberia, who 
accompanied Dr Herzog ou his journey. 
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Some four hundred Jabo proverbs, addresses, honorary titles, etc., are presented 
in native text, accompanied by unilinear translation, and extensive remarks and 
explanations. This material has been classified in a convenient scheme, so that it is 
readily usable for purposes of comparison with other areas of Africa. The student of 
language will note that the phonetic recording of the text is representative of the 
high standards of the Sapir school. The author furnishes us with some insight into 
the tonal characteristics of the Jabo language, by the inclusion of titles or “honorary 
addresses”’ which are intended for rendition on such musical instruments as the 
drum, horn, xylophone, and musical bow. 

In Liberia proverbs assume an important socio-psychological function and as the 
author points out, “far from being the dead clichés which proverbs are for us, they 
form a vital and potent element of the culture they interpret” (p. 15). These pithy 
sayings are used extensively in native legal and social life, as a means of interpreting 
new situations in terms of past occurrences. Since they are ‘drawn from the entire 
range of experience, past and present, from everyday happenings or from super- 
natural and mythological lore’’ (p. 2), these proverbs reveal much concerning the life 
and thought of the natives. 

Thus Jabo conceptual images are used with implications wholly foreign to the 
European reader, i.e. “ ‘to eat’ may imply ‘to posses a quality,’ ‘to have control of,’ 
‘to exercise power over,’ etc.”’ (p. 7). Such aspects are important for African lin- 
guists and ethnologists, particularly since the influence of Western European 
civilization is obscuring much of the native life of the past. 


HeEINz WIESCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province. L. F. NALDER (ed.). (232 pp., map. 15s. Lon- 
don: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford 
University Press, 1937.) 

The introduction reviews the work of Dr C. G. Seligman and his wife whose 
minor studies were incorporated in a large volume entitled Pagan Tribes of the Nilot- 
ic Sudan, which forms a companion volume to A Tribal Survey of Mongalla 
Province. The latter work provides a general description of the people and their 
principal institutions, and in addition gives some details of particular tribes. 

The survey of Mongalla Province is a piece of team work by missionaries and 
district officers serving in that province, and the merit of the research is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that these investigators have a fluent knowledge of the 
Sudanic languages. To supplement the studies presented, students should consult 
not only Dr Seligman’s contributions but those of Dr Evans-Pritchard, Mr. J. H. 
Driberg, Fathers Molinaro and Crazzolara, also articles in Sudan Notes and Records. 

The geographical introduction makes a brief, perhaps too brief a presentation, 
of the main physical features that have affected local cultures. An extension of the 
brief notes concerning elevation, rainfall, and tsetse-fly belts would have been a 
valuable aid to a fuller understanding of differences in tribal habit and the influence 
of topographical conditions on culture patterns. An excellent map shows the dis- 
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tribution of the tribes between 3° and 7° N. latitude, and 28° to 36° E. longitude. 

Part I, which is general and comparative, is introduced by a brief account of 
somatic traits, languages, cultures, and history. Then under the heading “Tribal 
Structure” the reader is given a synopsis of the culture pattern in general, which is 
based on clans, village units, sections, tribes, age-grades, chieftainship, and rain- 
making. Following this, the spiritual basis of tribal life is shown to depend on deism, 
regard for ancestral spirits, miscellaneous cults, blood purification, and magic. The 
chapter on “Economic Life” deals succinctly with care of live stock, agriculture, 
bee-keeping, and handicrafts. 

This all-too-brief survey (63 pages) leads to a detailed study of six main groups, 
and these might be reduced to three primary divisions on grounds of language, 
physique, and culture. 

Among the merits of the book, and these are many, is the conspicuous fact that 
the authors have no particular ethnological axe to grind. The book is a condensed 
summary of well indexed factual material. The “life cycle” approach is included, 
and a brief estimate is made of the cultural and psychological results of contacts of 
Nilotic Africans and Europeans. 

Every year the anthropological courses for students are widened in scope, more 
and more is demanded. To the hard-pressed student this mulium in parvo will be 
extremely welcome. Experienced teachers likewise will find much that is new to 
them, for the area under survey is still imperfectly known. Men having long ac- 
quaintance with this or that tribe may no doubt have minor criticisms and objec- 
tions. Some critics may say that the work is not dynamic; the people studied do not 
really live; they are merely observed through the ethnological quizzing glass. 

But for the general practitioner who has to take courses on Africa as a whole, 
and perhaps the rest of the world as well, this summary has a high value. 


WitFrip Dyson HAMBLY 
Fre_p Museum or NATURAL HIsTory 


A Study of the Kanuri Language: Grammar and Vocabulary. JOHANNES LUKAS. (xvii, 
253 pp. $5.00. London: International Institute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures, Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


A Grammar of Chichewa: a Bantu Language of British Central Africa. MARK HANNA 
Watkins. (Language Dissertations, No. 24, Linguistic Society of America. 
158 pp. $2.25. Philadelphia, 1937.) 


The first book treats of Kanuri, the principal language of Bornu Province in 
northern Nigeria. It is intended to be used primarily as a practical handbook and 
should therefore be judged accordingly. It is conventionally ordered and the chap- 
ters are based chiefly on the traditional eight parts of speech. Supplementary exer- 
cises and illustrative texts with translations are included. The translations are 
commendably smooth but the value of the texts would be greatly increased, for 
pedagogical as well as scientific purposes, if they were supplemented by grammatical 
analysis. A useful and fairly extensive vocabulary (pp. 183-253) concludes the book. 


I 
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The sound system of Kanuri presents few difficulties. However, the importance 
of Lukas’ discovery that Kanuri is a tone-language cannot be overestimated. The 
simplicity of his tone-marking system is especially commendable and stands in 
marked contrast to the complexities of the system used by Ward in her work on 
African languages. Lukas’ system (which consists of 4, d, a, @, and a for high, low, 
rising, falling, and middle tones respectively) is entirely adequate for Kanuri. More- 
over, it gives the impression of being ‘‘tonemic” (a rare accomplishment in works on 
African languages), although it is possible that the middle tone could be eliminated 
by means of a few carefully selected rules. A certain amount of Arabic influence is 
noted by the author (e.g., x, a voiceless velar fricative, is found only in certain 
Arabic loanwords), but there is some additional internal evidence (aside from the 
rather high percentage of Arabic loanwords of all types) which argues for the fact 
that this influence may have been greater than he indicates. 

The outstanding morphological features of the language may be summarized as 
follows: Kanuri is primarily synthetic in structure and agglutinative in technique. 
The principal morphological processes are prefixation (which is somewhat rare), 
suffixation (which is widely used), compounding, and reduplication. All of these are 
used to form derivatives but inflection is accomplished chiefly by means of suffixa- 
tion. In the verb, the most complex of all the lexeme-classes, there are several 
pronominal sets of inflectional endings differentiated as to aspect, mode, and tense. 
Phonological processes, as mechanical operations affecting the whole of the lan- 
guage, are nowhere brought together, but several types of consonantic assimilation 
and a number of interesting types of tonal changes are evident. 

Chichewa, a variant of Nyanja, is spoken in Nyasaland and belongs to the wide- 
spread family of Bantu languages. In contrast to Lukas’s study of Kanuri, Wat- 
kins’s presentation of Chichewa is from the scientific rather than the practical point 
of view. In reading the two books together, the reviewer was much impressed by the 
greater effectiveness of the scientific treatment. A Grammar of Chichewa is well 
written and taken as a whole provides one of the best descriptive grammars of an 
African language that the reviewer has seen. There are two main chapters, on 
phonology and morphology respectively, and at the end of the book there are two 
texts which are supplemented by translations (both interlinear and free) and gram- 
matical] analysis. The texts would be somewhat improved were they provided with 
punctuation. In the chapter on phonology, the vowels, consonants, and tones are 
carefully described and interpreted phonemically. As in the case of Kanuri, the 
system of tone-marking (though somewhat different in detail from Lukas’ system) 
is remarkable for its simplicity. The use of the term “pitch accent’’ to describe the 
tonal phenomena of Chichewa is, however, somewhat unfortunate, since that term 
is generally used in connection with languages, such as Lithuanian, in which tonal 
distinctions are significant only in stressed syllables. Chichewa seems to be a true 
“tone language;” in other words, it is a language in which tonal distinctions are 
significant for every syllable. It is, however, also characterized by a mechanical 
stress (occurring regularly on the penultimate syllable). In addition, stress may be 
employed as a rhetorical device in emphatic expressions. 
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The chapter on morphology is well-organized and contains, among other things, 
a discussion of the following lexeme-classes: nouns, verbs, copula, qualificatives, 
numerals, pronouns, demonstratives, interrogatives, locatives, words with temporal 
significance, conjunctives, and interjections. Of these the noun and the verb are the 
most complex. The basic morphological features of the language are summarized in 
the following quotations: 

It [Chichewa] illustrates the typically synthetic language of agglutinative technique. . . . 
The system of noun classes and concordances serving as relational elements may be said to 
stamp the Bantu family as a “‘simple mixed relational” type; i.e., the relational elements may 
be classified as ‘‘concrete relational” elements. 

Prefixation and suffixation are the primary grammatical processes employed by this 
language, the former being considerably the more important. . .. Word order may be ranked 
next to affixation in importance. Reduplication is regularly employed to express intensifica- 
tion. ... 


As would be expected in the case of a Bantu language, a large part of the gram- 
matical discussion is devoted to the system of concordances. There are ten distinct 
classes of nouns, each having a singular and a plural subdivision. Qualificatives 
(modifiers) and the pronominal elements in the verb, whether of subjective or 
objective reference, must at all times rigidly agree in classification and number with 
the noun to which they refer. 

Both books are definite contributions to African linguistics and it is hoped that 
they will receive the attention they deserve. 


Mary R. Haas 
EUFAULA, OKLAHOMA 


OCEANIA 
Religion and Social Organization in Central Polynesia. ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, 
edited by Ralph Piddington, with a preface by Raymond Firth. (xxix, 340 pp., 
$9.00. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, Macmillan, 

1937.) 

This treatise is in two parts which are in the main the work of different authors. 
Part I is a continuation of Williamson’s Religious and Cosmic Beliefs in Central 
Polynesia (Cambridge, 1933). It was prepared by Dr Piddington from manuscript 
and notes left unfinished at the author’s death. It is purely descriptive, lacking the 
somewhat labored interpretation (“‘Mr Williamson was formerly a solicitor”’) of its 
predecessors. Like them, it is a painstaking compilation from earlier sources. The 
editor has included some later ones, but has not attempted as exhaustive a search as 
Williamson’s. The discussion of temples and burial places, for instance, could have 
been clarified by use of Bishop Museum archaeological studies. Still, a compilation 
in a field where research is still active can never be up to date. Some confusion in 
details, too, is perhaps inevitable in a work of this kind. Thus on p. 177 there are two 
references to Gambier Island and one to Mangareva, with nothing to show that 
these are two names for the same place. In spite of such blemishes, Williamson’s 
work is an invaluable guide to the earlier literature on Polynesia. 
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Part II is a functional study of Polynesian religion in the spirit of Malinowski. 
Essentially the work of Piddington, it has benefited by Dr Raymond Firch’s 
intimate knowledge of Polynesia. It is based mainly on ethnographic studies pub- 
lished since Williamson’s time. The role of religion in economics, government, war- 
fare, and individual life is brought out as far as possible from Teuira Henry’s 
Ancient Tahiti (B. P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 48, 1928). The relevant data from 
this inchoate record are admirably organized and illuminated. A study of the sanc- 
tity of chieftainship is based on E. W. Gifford’s Tongan Society (B. P. Bishop 
Museum, Bulletin 61, 1929). A further analysis of religion in economic life goes into 
data from various parts of Polynesia. One of religion in law is based on Ian Hogbin’s 
study centered in Ontong Java (Law and Order in Polynesia, London, 1934). While 
the treatment inevitably lacks the vividness of a first-hand account, it succeeds in 
bringing out the manifold workings of religion in Polynesian culture more fully than 
any of its sources. 

Functionalists, as a rule, are not at home in the study of regional difference. 
Central Polynesia for Williamson and Piddington includes all of Polynesia except 
New Zealand and Hawaii. In Piddington’s attempt at an integrated picture, by 
taking data wherever he found them, some local differences are ignored. That may 
be implicit in the plan of the book, but it risks giving a false impression. For exam- 
ple, much of the kinship complex of Tonga which is vital to chieftainship there— 
special importance of a man’s sister and sister’s son, and related usages—is quite 
foreign to the Society Islands, while in Ontong Java the typical Polynesian elabora- 
tion of chieftainship is absent. 

The author squarely faces one problem of regional difference, the separation of 
sacred and secular rule in some islands, their combination elsewhere in one class of 
officials. His explanation is avowedly sociological as distinguished from historical. 
Briefly, he attributes the differences to social advantages and disadvantages of the 
two arrangements. He concedes that other possibilities will occur to the historically- 
minded and that, if they could be verified, they would supplement his own. But, in 
true functionalist fashion, he sees no hope of verifying any of them. “The value of 
historical as opposed to functional interpretations will form part of a later study. 
For the present we may simply say that a partial explanation which does not go 
beyond the facts is preferable to a more complete one which is founded upon specu- 
lation rather than upon empirical data.’’ It remains for the later study to show 
wherein functional interpretations are inherently less speculative—not merely less 
specific—than historical ones. 

The more general discussion, especially the preliminary formulation of the 
theoretical approach and the final conclusions, is a thoughtful restatement of the 
functionalist point of view as applied to religion. In a review of gaps in the data, the 
importance of a study of cultural conditioning in childhood is emphasized. The 
work as a whole deserves the attention, not only of specialists in Polynesia, but of 
those interested in the role of religion in society anywhere. 


E. G. Burrows 
Hawa 
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Ethnology of Futuna. Epwtn G. Burrows. (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
No. 138, Honolulu, 1936.) 


Ethnology of Uvea (Wallis Island). Epwrx G. Burrows. (Same series, No. 145, 
1937.) 


Two more volumes of the Bishop Museum’s survey of Polynesia are now avail- 
able, giving complete and up-to-date ethnographic materials on the comparatively 
little known islands of Futuna or Horne (and Alofi), and Uvea or Wallis. These 
islands are about 100 miles apart; Futuna lying approximately 150 miles northeast 
of Fiji, and Uvea 186 miles west of Samoa. They are thus located on the western 
fringe of Polynesia, and should be of considerable interest to Polynesian students 
concerned with cultural contacts and possible migrations in pre-European times. 

The volumes consist primarily of detailed ethnographic materials on all phases 
of the cultures of these peoples. Mr Burrows, with his wife and child, spent approxi- 
mately four months on each island in 1932. His accounts are based not only on 
earlier sources, which he has apparently covered thoroughly, but also on information 
obtained from old informants; and more important, on first hand observation, since 
European culture has not entirely replaced the old forms, except possibly in the 
sphere of religion. 

Following the detailed ethnographic report are several concluding pages on 
cultural relationships. After his comparative analysis, Burrows believes that 
“Uvean culture, then, is western Polynesian. It is mainly Tongan, but shows traces 
of a pre-Tongan population and of minor influences from other Polynesian islands” 
(Uvea, p. 172). Futunan culture, however, is more distinctive, less western. 

For example, the following features of Samoan and Tongan social organization are absent 
in Futuna: Samoan—talking chiefs, village maids, chiefs’ language, division of privileges 
between the kinsfolk in the male line and those in the female line; Tongan—matapule sub- 
chiefs, chiefs’ language, fixed order of rank for every individual within a kindred [Futuna, 
p. 233]. 


Following Buck’s lead, Burrows suggests that certain phases of Futunan culture 
may represent an old stratum of Polynesian culture, such as “parallel rafters on the 
rounded ends of houses; inheritance of the position of master-craftsman; pandanus 
leaf for house thatching; right-through lashing of canoe planks” (Futuna, p. 233). 
Also present in Futuna, and characteristic of eastern Polynesia and usually absent 
in western Polynesia, are felting of bark cloth, nose flute and backrest stones on 
malaes. In this respect the manufacture of bark cloth is interesting. The felting 
process is known throughout eastern Polynesia (except New Zealand); the pasting 
technique in Samoa and Tonga. 


But in Futuna and in the neighboring island of Wallis both techniques are in use. This dis- 
tribution, taken with the statement of Futunans that pasting is the more recent method 
there, suggests that felting is the old Polynesian method of making bark cloth; that pasting 
was invented in Samoa or Tonga, where it displaced the more laborious felting; that pasting 
spread also to Futuna and Wallis, but in these outlying islands did not entirely displace the 
older felting. 
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A similar conclusion is indicated by the distribution of different methods of decorating 
bark cloth. Free-hand drawing, found both in eastern and in western Polynesia, is perhaps the 
original method. Rubbing over a tablet has the same distribution as the pasting technique 
and seems to be a western Polynesian invention. A third method is that of printing. If my 
information is correct, it is reported only from Hawaii, and with some difference in technique, 
from the Society and Cook Islands. This looks like another local invention, originating this 
time in the Society Islands, the source of much of the culture of Hawaii, as well as that of 
smaller surrounding islands like those of the Cook Archipelago | Futuna, pp. 233-34]. 


These and other remarks on cultural relationships will be of most interest to 
those who have followed the hypotheses of Buck, Linton, Emory, and Handy in their 
several publications issued by the Bishop Museum. 

On some points of ethnography, specialists might wish for more specific informa- 
tion. For example, in the kinship system of Futuna, is the term tamana, meaning 
“father, father’s brother, and any male relative of the first ascending generation,” 
also used for mother’s brother? Is then, the term tu’a tsinana (maternal uncle) only 
a secondary term? With sister’s child designated as ilamotu, and the custom of vasu 
(specialized somewhat in Futuna), it would seem logical for the maternal uncle to be 
given a specific designation as in Wallis, or Tonga, or Tikopia. Or is this, too, a 
survival of an older Polynesian form (cf. kinship of Hawaii)? However, criticism of 
such minor details tends to indicate how full and complete are these excellent and 
well-rounded accounts of Futuna and Wallis. 

Also to the credit of these publications is the fact that there are short, but fairly 
complete indices. The editing is also to be commended, only a few errors having been 
made, such as the obvious oversight of 1910 for 1810 (Futuna, p. 153). 

With each additional publication the Bishop Museum is nearing its goal of 
obtaining, while it is still at all possible, complete ethnographic accounts of the 
various Polynesian islands, upon which may eventually be based the hypothesis of 
migrations and cultural diffusion, as well as other problems of Polynesia. 


J. MCALLISTER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


ASIA 


Studies in Early Chinese Culture: First Series. HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL. (Studies 
in Chinese and Related Civilizations, American Council of Learned Societies, 
No. 3. xxii, 266 pp. $3.00. Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1937.) 


Every serious student of Chinese history will have to be familiar with Dr Creel’s 
most recent study of pre-Confucian China. The present review attempts only to 
suggest the significance of the book for anthropologists not specializing in the Far 
East. 

In the first place, the book is the detailed and scholarly foundation for Creel’s 
more popular work The Birth of China (1936). Since this widely read book is cer- 
tainly the best general account in a western language of Chinese archaeology and 
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early history, it is valuable to have in the Studies a clear statement of specific 
sources. The bibliography conveniently summarizes and emphasizes the vast amount 
of historical material, inscriptions on bronzes and oracle bones, and Chinese as 
well as western archaeological reports now available. 

The first section, ‘‘Source Materials for the History of the Shang Period,” de- 
scribes in detail the history of the deciphering of the famous oracle bone inscriptions, 
and presents a superb critical bibliography; it outlines the excavations of the Shang 
capital at Anyang (dating approximately 1400 to 1100 B.C.); and finally subjects 
to keen analysis the extant literary records supposed to date from Shang times—one 
section of the Book of Odes, and five books in the chin wén text of the Book of 
History. Creel adduces strong evidence to prove that all this supposed Shang 
literature is of post-Shang date. Indeed no part of these two works appears to be 
earlier than the eleventh century B.C. Anthropologists should note this. No longer 
is there any excuse for going to translations of the Book of History and the Book of 
Odes and finding there fantastically early dates for Chinese institutions or inven- 
tions. Unfortunately this happens frequently. 

Section 2, ‘Was there a Hsia Dynasty?” will be of less interest to anthropolo- 
gists. Creel states (p. 130): ““The evidence warrants us in concluding that while there 
was not a Hsia dynasty, in the traditional sense, there was a state by this name.” 
The inference is that it preceded, though it may have been partly contemporary 
with, the Shang state. 

Archaeologists will find the last section, ‘‘Who were the Shangs?”’ most valuable, 
for it gives a summary of archaeology in China, using both Chinese and western 
sources. Creel is primarily interested in what archaeology can tell about the origins 
of Shang culture—the earliest fully developed Chinese type of civilization yet 
known. He builds a strong case for the indigenous (i.e. northeastern Chinese) origin 
of several fundamental elements of this culture, and aggressively combats the popu- 
lar idea that Shang civilization was an importation from the West, imposed by a 
conquering Bronze Age people upon the neolithic Chinese. It is too early to be very 
conclusive about this debate, which is primarily a question of emphasis. Creel 
admits the probable western origin of the basic technique of bronze casting; and 
certainly there are many other important non-Chinese elements. Nevertheless, 
prehistorians, especially those who start with a knowledge of West Asiatic, Euro- 
pean, and Siberian cultures of the second millennium B.C., cannot ascribe Shang 
culture entirely or even largely to western influences without considering his strong 
counter arguments based on archaeological reports in Chinese as well as western 
languages. 

This will not be an easy book for non-specialists. Most will find The Birth of 
China more usable, and it covers much of the same ground. But no one should 
become very far involved in problems of China’s early civilization without digesting 
Studies in Early Chinese Culture. 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 
FIELD MusEuM oF NATURAL History 
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Social and Physical Anthropology of the Nayadis of Malabar. A. ATYAPPAN. (Bulletin, 
Madras Government Museum, n. s., Vol. 2, No.4. iii, 141 pp., 12 pls. Rs 3-2-0. 
Madras: Government Press, 1937.) 


This volume, the latest of an expanding series of government publications on 
anthropology being issued in India, contains an interesting account of one of the 
lowest castes in Malabar, the Nayadis, who now live principally by begging but who 
until recent years were much more dependent upon hunting. The recent spread of 
agricultural castes, which has reduced the extent of jungle country, the liberal anti- 
caste attitudes of the Christian and Moslem elements in the neighboring population, 
and the energetic measures taken by the government to alleviate the miserable 
existence of the untouchables, have combined to accelerate a movement te the 
villages where many Nayadis now receive employment. The present cultural situa- 
tion is discussed by the author, and comparisons and contrasts with the past are 
made on the basis of material secured from old people or from traditional and his- 
torical sources. The perplexing problem of caste is given attention, as are the usual 
fields of inquiry—social structure, economic life, technology, religion, etc. 

Part II is devoted to physical anthropology. Of a total population of 565, 62 
male and 42 female adults were measured. The detailed statistics are presented in 
tabular arrangement and comparable data from neighboring castes and tribes are 


included. D. S. Davipson 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PREHISTORY 


The Stone Age of Mount Carmel; Excavations at the Wady El-Mughara: Vol. I. D. A. 
E. GARROD AND D. M. A. Bare. (xi, 240 pp., 55 pls., 9 figs. $16.00. Oxford and 
New York: Clarendon Press, 1937.) 

This rather formidable looking report covers the archaeological and paleonto- 
logical results of six seasons (1929-34), or about twenty-two months’ field work 
devoted to three closely adjacent caves on the west flank of Mount Carmel in Pales- 
tine. The volume opens with a foreword by George Grant MacCurdy in the form of 
a brief ‘‘Historical Introduction,” and this authorship, together with the fact that 
the excavations were carried out jointly by members of the American School of 
Prehistoric Research and of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, lends 
more than ordinary interest to the results for American archaeologists. 

Miss Garrod, as field director representing the British School, writes the ‘“‘Pref- 
ace” and “General Introduction,”’ describes the investigation of the two larger 
caves, outlines the probable history of their occupation, and is presumably respon- 
sible for the classification and description of all the artifacts. Mr Theodore D. 
McCown, of the Americal School, who as one of fifteen field assistants was given 
charge of the work done in the third or smallest cave, similarly describes his excava- 
tions. Both of these accounts include brief illustrated summaries of the numerous 
and important skeletal remains uncovered. This archaeological portion of the report, 
covering 133 pages, constitutes Part I. Part II, embracing 90 pages, is devoted by 
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Miss Bate chiefly to a systematic description of the recovered fossil faunas, verte- 
brate and molluscan. Included also are six brief appendices giving the chemical 
analysis or otherwise determined nature of certain of the raw materials found, the 
identification of several botanical specimens, and lastly a brief account by McCown 
of the methods used in removing the skeletal finds. Full treatment of the human 
osteological material itself is reserved for another memoir, presumably by Sir Arthur 
Keith. 

The three excavated caves, together with a fourth tested out and found sterile, 
are located near the southern end and at the base of the Mount Carmel range, at an 
elevation ranging from 45 to 63 meters above sea level and 12 to 31 meters above the 
coastal plain. They occur in a limestone escarpment facing northwestward across 
the mouth of a ravine known as Wady el-Mughara (Valley of the Caves), out over 
some low foothills and the coastal plain beyond, towards the Mediterranean Sea, 
only three kilometers away. Of only moderate size, the largest, Mugharet el-Wad 
(Cave of the Valley) is 90 meters long and averages about 10 meters in width; the 
next, El-Tabun (Cave of the Oven) measures about 35 by 18 meters; and the small- 
est, Mugharet es-Skhul (Cave of the Kids), 8 by 14 meters. In ground plan all are 
moderately regular, with arched roofs, in one case partly opened by a chimney to 
the sky. Two of them turned out to have deep debris-filled floor pits directly inside 
the entrances. Fronting the entrances are more or less extensive sloping rock ter- 
races, which were also covered with considerable thicknesses of relatively recent 
and badly disturbed relic-bearing deposits requiring much excavation. 

The excavations, obviously difficult and complicated tasks, are described in de- 
tail as to extent, thickness, and special characteristics of the separable layers and 
their archaeologic contents. No specific statement is made concerning the amount 
of debris actually handled, but the total area covered is indicated on the ground 
plans and the composite culture section of the three caves, not counting duplica- 
tions of layers, is given as in excess of 21 meters. As such, it outranks the thickness 
of deposits in both the Castillo and Princes’ caves and is regarded by the author as 
representing a period of time approaching 100,000 years. The combined sections 
revealed a stratigraphic succession of seven district culture stages (with minor sub- 
divisions) named from the bottom up as follows: Tayacian, Acheulian, Levalloiso- 
Mousterian, Aurignacian, Atlitian, Natufian, and Bronze-to-Modern. The overlap 
and duplication of culture levels in the three caves may be indicated by stating 
that, counting from the top, stages VII to III were present in the Wady el-Mughara 
cave; stages VII, III, II, and I were present in the El-Tabun cave; and part of stage 
III was present also in the Es-Skhul cave. By way of explanation of the newly intro- 
duced terms, ““Tayacian’”’ denotes a flint industry characterized by small utilized 
flakes resembling a primitive Mousterian phase; ‘“‘Atlitian,” though exhibiting 
Aurignacian affinities, is regarded as equivalent to Magdalenian; and ‘‘Natufian” 
corresponds at least in part to the Azilian and Tardenoisian but appears to contain 
a few Neolithic traits, such as mortars, pestles, and sickles. The minor subdivisions 
are based partly on technological features and partly on differences in the faunal 
accompaniments. 
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Space limits forbid detailed characterization of the successive industries, but 
they all resemble more or less the indicated equivalents of western Europe. The top 
layer, called Bronze-to-Modern, being in a churned-up condition both inside and 
outside the caves, its contents have been described only in general terms. For the 
remaining levels the nearly complete inventories of flint and stone artifacts are 
classified in tabulated form for each recognized division and subdivision. Summed 
up, these tables record 91,785 specimens, exclusive of numerous cores and flakes 
not retained. These specimens are classified into about fifty mostly implemental 
types, some of which, as, for example, scrapers, burins, and coups-de-poing, are 
subdivided on the basis of special characteristics, so that the number of distinguish- 
able forms reaches a total of about 80. In addition, the finds include several types 
of ground stone implements, such as mortars, pestles, polishing stones, phallic 
symbols, and one sculptured human head. Some 150 bone objects, besides fragments, 
are listed under such type headings as awls, harpoons, skin-scrapers, sickle handles, 
gorgets, beads, pendants, and one carved animal head. Shell artifacts, occurring 
only in the Natufian layer, are limited to a few beads, but dentalium shells were 
used for decorative purposes in their natural form. 

Miss Garrod closes her report with a brief chapter in which she first of all lines 
up with the Mount Carmel stratigraphic column the chronological positions of 
other known but incomplete culture deposits of the eastern Mediterranean region. 
Next she makes several comparisons between the Palestinian cultures and the cor- 
responding stages of Egypt and western Europe, leading to the conclusion that 
Palestinian developments were in the main independent. Her last word is a plea 
for cooperative work on the part of the geologists to bring the now firmly established 
Palestinian succession of industries into the general framework of Pleistocene geo- 
chronology. 

The paleontological section of the report, though doubtless important, is hardly 
for the archaeologist to tackle. It must suffice to say that Miss Bate lists in her com- 
prehensive table 54 vertebrate animals, only 11 of which are present at the begin- 
ning and only 26 of which survive to the present day. The table also supplies inter- 
pretations as to the climatic fluctuations indicated by these faunal changes. One 
remark worth noting here is that no cold period is indicated. 

Returning to the archaeological report, a few comments seem pertinent. Judging 
from the numerous illustrations afforded, the Paleolithic stages of the eastern Medi- 
terranean are much less sharply defined than in western Europe. Most of the classic 
flint implements are present, but in rather more generalized forms, except for the 
coup-de-poing, the end-scraper, and certain of the geometric microliths. There are 
present no clear-cut Mousterian, Magdalenian, or Campignian series; the Solutrean 
stage is absent; and the normal Neolithic inventory, unfortunately, is only barely 
indicated, though its existence is vouched for in proper stratigraphic position else- 
where in Palestine. Equally noteworthy is the comparative scarcity of bone imple- 
ments and of art objects. Most of all, the reviewer is struck by the almost complete 
absence of the hammerstone. Only one specimen is mentioned. 

Criticism is hardly in order for anyone on this side of the Atlantic, even if called 
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for. One could have wished, however, that certain of the ground plans and sections 
had been done on a somewhat larger scale. Also it would have saved the reader much 
time if the illustrations had been supplied with conveniently placed legends. This 
would have afforded the American connoisseurs—in dire need of a complete sys- 
tematic album—swift means of identification for most of the Old World implement 
forms. Entirely apart from all this, questions have been raised about the price of 
the publication. Sixteen dollars is perhaps not exorbitant, all things considered; but 
it places the volume out of reach of the average archaeologist. This is unfortunate 
because as a model report on a carefully executed task it should be in the hands of 
many who cannot afford it. And the same argument holds for the paleontologists. 
In other words, ignoring practical considerations of printing cost, it would have 
been better if the archaeological and paleontological, sections had been published 
separately, with only brief summaries of the respectively omitted portions. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the merits of the report itself and the reviewer 
concludes with sincere congratulations to Miss Garrod and her collaborators on a 
truly epoch-making piece of work. 
N. C. NELSON 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL History 


GENERAL 


The Hero: a Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama. Lorp RAGcLan. (311 pp. $3.50. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


The shape-shifting of the heroes of mythology in the hands of mythologists is 
almost as marvelous as the original magical feats. Lord Raglan shares with many 
other European mythologists the wish to trace all heroes to a single phenomenon. 
His theory is that all myths, folktales, fairytales, dramas, sagas, epics, ballads, and 
nursery rhymes are ultimately of ritual origin. A myth is a narrative accompanying 
a ritual drama, and a folktale is a degenerate myth. He defines a hero pattern on 
the basis of the careers of several mythical heroes like Oedipus, Moses, the Shilluk 
Nyiakang, Arthur, Robin Hood, and others. The major events in the career of each 
hero are his unusual birth, accession to the throne, and death. These correspond to 
the rites de passage of birth, initiation, and death. 

Furthermore, as the principal characters in the myths are often kings and queens 
and as the events, according to Raglan, are founded on the royal ritual of the death 
and resurrection of the king, the original pattern of myth and ritual must have 
developed in the Nile-Indus area, perhaps in a centralized kingdom with no more 
than a trinity of gods, gods who represented the old king, the new king, and the 
queen. “It is a description of what should be done by a king (priest, chief, or magi- 
cian) in order to secure and maintain the prosperity of his people, told in the form 
of what a hero, that is, an ideal king, etc., once did’’ (p. 151). Then the heroes are 
put through their paces to show that their careers represent this royal ritual of death 
and resurrection. 

The advertising on the jacket of the book states that it is “light reading for 
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highbrows.” Perhaps this is assurance that one is not intended to take this baffling 
mixture of theorizing and quotations of opinions seriously, nor trouble to examine 
the evidence supporting the main thesis—when there is any evidence other than 
the kind which begins, “It must have been—.” The most valuable part of Lord 
Raglan’s work is his comparison of twenty heroes of Europe, Asia, and Africa with 
the Oedipus story on which he bases his hero pattern. That similarities exist in the 
careers of mythological heroes has been observed since ancient times, and the ex- 
planations of the origins of these similarities have furnished mythology with the 
bulk of its theories. These similarities have been explained as the natural result of 
the interest of mankind in the history of real heroes, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the waxing and waning of the moon, or the hatred of the father. Lord Raglan 
drives more spikes into the coffins of the astronomical and euhemeristic theories, 
but he does not mention the psychoanalytical theory, which like his own has a hero 
pattern based on Oedipus. 

One turns with relief to examine the pedestrian plodding of American anthro- 
pologists in the field of mythology, their pre-occupation with myth elements, and 
their cautious and modest generalizations. Under the leadership of Boas, the study 
of myths has had an integral place in anthropology. In fact, the position and re- 
search methods of American anthropologists have frequently been defined by 
studies in mythology. They do not depend too much upon divine revelations from 
which the unintuitive and skeptical are excluded. Like the Finnish geographical- 
historical school of folklore, they present the evidence for their conclusions in great 
and wearying detail. Any theory according to which a single phenomenon repre- 
sents the ultimate source of all mythology is alien to the pluralistic spirit of the 
American school. Ernest Jones, who has written extensively on the psychoanalytical 
interpretation of mythology, expresses the reaction of the monists, whatever the 
theory of each may be. He believes that there is no real antinomy between the 
psychoanalytical and anthropological points of view (Folklore Jubilee Congress, 
1928, pp. 220-37). A survey of the tenets of the American school will show where 
the seekers of a universal mythology believe that a bridge exists between these two 
parallel and opposing lines of thought. 

The American studies in mythology have been primarily of two kinds—the 
analysis of the mythology of a single tribe or of a group of tribes with geographical 
or historical relations, and the analysis of single tales or themes. The purpose has 
been to trace the history of the tale or mythology in question, and to determine the 
processes of myth formation and the function of mythology in a tribe. The studies 
have demonstrated that, as regards American Indian mythology at least, a plot is 
a relatively temporary and local cohesion of myth-elements which have spread inde- 
pendently of each other. Related tribes have more elements in common than the 
unrelated. No primary version of a myth can be established. Each tribe gives to the 
elements a form and meaning, a “secondary interpretation,” which is conditioned 
by the social forces and literary style peculiar to the tribal culture. A tribe with an 
organized priesthood and complex ritual will integrate the myth-elements with 
ritual, while another tribe will give the same elements a different meaning and place 
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in the culture. Some tribes create long cycles or plots; others tell very short stories. 
It is recognized that European plot-complexes are more stable and uniform in form 
and content than the American. As regards a hero pattern, a characteristic response 
of an American anthropologist, judging from the work on totemic and guardian 
spirit complexes, would be, “Is it really an organic unity or is there a superficial 
identity which hides different psychological and historical origins?” 

When evidence shows that mythological elements with a certain similarity do 
not have any apparent historical connection and must have been invented inde- 
pendently, the question arises as to why certain themes and elements are so com- 
mon throughout the world and so congenial to human feelings. Here the American 
anthropologist stops; other schools of diffusionism continue to ferret out historical 
connections which, according to American methodology, are not justified. Either 
the problem of why these similarities exist is left to other sciences, or general re- 
marks about human nature and the psychic unity of mankind are advanced together 
with the confession that methodologically such a problem is harder to solve than 
one involving historical connections. 

Here is where the monists point out how unconsciously honest our phrase 
“secondary interpretation” is to describe the local meanings attached to myth ele- 
ments and themes. According to Jones, the ‘“‘meaning” is only a “‘rationalistic 
facade” which the people give to a belief or custom of whose real deeper motive 
and origin they are unaware. Mythologists of every school admit the existence of 
the rationalistic facade, but differ as to what the real deeper motive is. Characteris- 
tically, the American school has felt that if those on the opposite shore would only 
use the words, ‘‘motive,” “‘impulse,”’ and “principle”’ in the plural, the bridge would 
look more reliable. They insist that phenomena apparently alike may develop in 
different ways and from different psychological and historical origins. Judging from 
the rarity of American folklore studies in recent years, the monists may never be 
enlightened as to what some of these origins specifically are. 


KATHARINE LUOMALA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies in the Science of Society Presented to Albert Galloway Keller. GEORGE PETER 
Murpock (ed.). (555 pp., pl. $6.00. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937.) 


The volume consists of a group of twenty-six essays contributed by students of 
Sumner and Keller to Professor Keller on the completion of the thirtieth year of 
his professorship at Yale University. The aims and methods of the Sumner-Keller 
school are well exemplified in the papers, as well as their range of interests. In 
addition to studies of modern sociologic problems, there are a number devoted to 
topics of more specific interest to anthropologists: ““The Humor of Primitive 
Peoples” (Bowman), “A Sample Comparative Analysis of Material Culture” 
(Ford), “Shamanism in China’’ (Harvey), “A Survey of Indonesian Civilization” 
(Kennedy), ‘Marriage and the Family among the Galician Ukrainians” (Koenig), 
‘Alternating Generations in Australia” (Lawrence), ““The Making of a Black Na- 
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tion’? (Leyburn), “Indo-Aryan Society” (Lumley), “Primitive Economics in the 
Light of Consistency in the Mores’ (Miller), ‘Correlations of Matrilineal and 
Patrilineal Institutions’ (Murdock), ““The Fur Trade Frontier of Siberia’ (Weiler), 
“The Pre-Iroquoian Cultures of New York State” (Woods). 

This broad scope is consonant with Dr Murdock’s statement, in his “Editorial 
Preface,” that “sociology is a comparative science concerned with social behavior 
wherever and whenever recorded, not merely with its manifestations within our 
own particular historical tradition”’ (p. xiii). The aims of this discipline of compara- 
tive human society are stated tod be the formulation and testing of cross-cultural 
generalizations by application of factual data (p. xv). With this bold aim, and 
scientific (rather than philosophic) approach the followers of Sumner and Keller 
set out, determined to avoid the pitfall of sterile metaphysics into which some sociol- 
ogists have tumbled, as well as the maze of inconsequential details in which Dr 
Murdock accuses anthropologists of having lost themselves. Their success is vary- 
ing. A number of the papers mentioned above are straight descriptive accounts 
such as any anthropologist might turn out, that is, an anthropologist of the more 
capable sort. Others, however are more successful in following the course set by 
this school. Dr Murdock’s paper on the correlations of matrilineal and patrilineal 
institutions with other aspects of culture may be singled out as representative of 
these more typical contributions. 

After a survey of the significances of the problem for past and present anthro- 
pologic schools of thought, Murdock reviews briefly the pioneer attempts at corre- 
lations of institutions, that of Tylor, and the later one of Wheeler, Hobhouse and 
Ginsberg, bringing out the criticisms leveled against them. He then outlines his 
own method, which is intended to avoid the methodological errors of the earlier 
workers. The 230 ethnic groups from which the data derive are selected as nearly 
as possible in equal numbers from all the culture areas throughout the world, to 
obtain a systematic sampling. These tribes are classified as matrilineal or patrilineal 
in respect to a series of components of the matrilineal and patrilineal “complexes,” 
for these so-called complexes are units of too vague bounds to serve for exact 
comparisons. The numerical coéccurrences of these traits—line of descent, assign- 
ment of children on divorce, exogamy, initial and final residence, inheritance, house- 
hold authority, avunculate, and succession—with a second series of traits, econom- 
ic, technologic, etc., indicative of higher cultural attainments, forms the body of 
Murdock’s study. From the correlations of these two sets of traits the author derives 
his conclusions. These are (1) in general the simpler cultures tend to be matrilineal, 
the more advanced, patrilineal; but, (2) the evolutionist assumption of the priority 
of matriliny cannot be substantiated; (3) simple matrilineal systems may be suc- 
ceeded by more elaborate matrilineal societies on a high cultural level; (4) patriliny 
and matriliny tend to be correlated with the relative importance of male and female 
economic activities. 

This synopsis does not do justice to Murdock’s exposition, but, it is hoped, may 
make clear the breadth of his undertaking, the careful and refined methodological 
approach, and the type of results aimed at. Such a treatment cannot but be thought- 
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provoking, and in the long run more fruitful than a common type of anthropological 
paper, which describes some minute detail of some tribelet. A specific point that 
must be raised, however, in regard to Murdock’s argument, is that he does not seem, 
to the reviewer, to meet the criticisms of the historical school, as voiced by Boas 
(as cited by Murdock, pp. 460-61). The “sociological assumption of a stress toward 
integration” and the attendant cultural adaptation notwithstanding, the genetic 
relationship of given traits cannot fairly be dismissed as inconsequential. In other 
words, the occurrence of a trait invented, in part at least, as a response to needs 
existing in the culture—i.e., brought into being by the stress toward integration 

ought to be weighted differently from the occurrence of the same trait among a 
borrowing group. Murdock, on the basis of his sociologic assumption, weights all 
occurrences equally, regardless of historic factors. His conclusions can therefore be 
valid only to the extent that historic factors had no bearing on the material used. 


DRUCKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Studies. D. S. Davipson (ed.). (Publications, Philadelphia 
Anthropological Society. Vol. 1. vi, 235 pp., illus. $2.50. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937.) 

This volume consists of eighteen papers on specific problems in archaeology, 
ethnology, and folklore. The bulk of the material has a New World setting but 
Australia, Melanesia, and Africa are represented also. The collection presents a 
neat cross-section of the interests and activities of those associated with the Phila- 
delphia Anthropological Society. The richness and general high quality of these 
studies render them at once an important contribution and a fitting commemorative 
record. 

The number of contributions makes it impossible to comment upon each. Per- 
haps a random selection may serve to introduce the whole. 

D. S. Davidson, the editor, considers ‘‘The Relation of Tasmanian and Aus- 
tralian Cultures,” and clarifies many of the knotty problems of racial, historical, 
and cultural affinity. Davidson’s conclusion is that the Tasmanians formerly in- 
habited Australia and migrated to Tasmania at a time when certain elements of 
recent Australian culture were as yet unknown. “But has not this conclusion been 
generally accepted for some time past?”’ it may be queried. It has, of course, though 
not on the basis of any exhaustive analysis, but rather upon bits of disjointed evi- 
dence. It was accepted, that is, until very recently when Wood Jones, H. D. Skinner, 
and Pulleine reopened the question by arguing for an oceanic origin. This was the 
immediate stimulus for Davidson’s study. He shows that these recent efforts, as 
well as earlier ones. fail to survive critical examination when the whole picture is 
viewed, rather than an isolated portion. 

Frederica de Laguna furnishes a provocative ‘‘Preliminary Sketch of the Eyak 
Indians, Copper River Delta, Alaska,’ based upon her work in association with 
Kaj Birket-Smith. This compact summary bristles with fascinating problems of 
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cultural relationship. “The material and spiritual culture of the Eyak represents a 
rich blending of Interior Athabaskan, southwestern Alaskan Eskimo, and Tlingit 
elements.” According to Sapir, who examined a vocabulary collected by the author 
and Norman Reynolds, the Eyak “phonetic system is suggestive of Tlingit, and the 
language itself may be a new dialect of the Na-Dene group, coordinate with Atha- 
baskan on the one hand and Tlingit on the other.”” Customs which appear to have 
been recently borrowed from the Tlingit include exogamous matrilineal moieties, 
potlatch houses, and practices surrounding death. Ranking appears to be absent. 
Avoidance is practiced between mother-in-law and son-in-law, between grown 
brothers and sisters, and possibly between father- and daughter-in-law. A joking 
relationship is recognized between brother- and sister-in-law. Wife lending and ex- 
change are known. Religious beliefs parallel those of the Eskimo, especially in the 
extensive application of the anthropomorphic soul idea. Other aspects of the culture 
are similarly blended, the sketch indicates. The appearance of the full Eyak ethnog- 
raphy is eagerly to be anticipated. 

Loren C. Eiseley, under the title “Index Mollusca and their Bearing on Certain 
Problems of Prehistory: A Critique,’ examines the available data with particular 
reference to the American Southwest. He warns that we must not permit over- 
enthusiasm for a new approach to blind us to its shortcomings. Conchologists them- 
selves stand divided on the fundamental question of whether minute differences 
between forms, especially metrical differences, are correlated with variation in cli- 
mate, habitat, and general environment, or are merely the result of normal varia- 
tion and overlapping. Until this matter is settled with reasonable finality any ap- 
plication of conchological data to archaeological problems must remain tentative. 
Further, the paucity of material from critical areas is especially serious where the 
reliability of a placement is proportional to the number of specimens on which the 
norm is based. But, as Eiseley points out, these difficulties should not lead to the 
abandonment of an approach which still retains promise, especially since the more 
certain method of pollen analysis is not applicable to a great part of the High 
Plains. 

Frank G. Speck resumes his Catawba studies with a description of ““Catawba 
Medicines and Curative Practices.”” Therapy here consists largely in the use of 
herbal prescriptions. Ritual curing is apparently quite absent, in contrast to Chero- 
kee practice. Speck lists the diagnostic categories which are recognized and trans- 
lates a considerable number of prescriptions. 

Dorothy M. Spencer contributes psychologically significant data on “Fijian 
Dreams and Visions,”’ but confounds the reader with an over-use of native terms. 
For example: ‘““The dream meant that Saiyasi would die without making a mandrali 
for his luve-ni-wai spirit.” The word yangona is substituted for the familiar term 
kava; the translation is contained in a footnote (p. 201). 

“Cross-cousin Marriage in the Lake Winnipeg Area’’ is discussed by A. Irving 
Hallowell. This type of marriage is found to be a traditional and still persisting 
form among many of the Cree and Salteaux. Marriage and kinship practices on the 
western side of the lake show variations which are interpreted as the result of mod- 
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ern local conditions. Turning to the larger problem, Hallowell concludes that “‘north- 
ern Algonkian kinship systems are likewise intelligible as variants of a basic pattern 
that has undergone modification as a result of acculturative processes and differ 
ences in local conditions” (p. 108). This solution runs parallel to that offered by 
Eggan for the kinship confusions encountered in the Gulf states.' 

Other contributors are: W. N. Brown, Mary Butler, J. L. Cotter, Frank M. 
Cresson, Jr, Edgar B. Howard, Nathaniel Knowles, Jr, J. Alden Mason, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, 2nd, Vincenzo Petrullo, Linton Satterthwaite, Jr, H. Newell 
Wardle, and Heinz A. Wieschhoff. 

VERNE F. Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1 Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, pp. 34-52, 1937). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF “COOPERATION AND 
COMPETITION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES” 


To the Editor: 


Your reviewer of Compelition and Cooperation Among Primitive Peoples has 
warned your readers that he was “unable to extract a crumb of meaning” from the 
theoretical section of the book, but he failed to give a corresponding warning about 
his understanding of the setting in which the research represented by the book was 
conceived and carried out. He has supplied your pages with an account so irrespon- 
sible and inaccurate that in the interest of the relationship between anthropology 
and the organizations of social scientists in the United States, it is necessary to 
correct it. 

Your reviewer states that the book had a two-fold purpose? and that “a second 
(? secondary) purpose was to answer an inquiry posed by a sub-committee of the 
Social Science Research Council regarding competition and cooperation in primitive 
society.’’ He then quotes, apparently as representing the inquiry, the working defi- 
nitions of competition, cooperation, and habit furnished to all the research workers to 
ensure a common frame of reference. This “question” he says is ‘‘repeated jestingly 
by the editor who will not condescend to answer.’”’ As evidence of my refusal to 
answer the question he quotes my statement on p. 462 that for purposes of analysis 
I had found it desirable to narrow the definitions furnished by the committee. (These 
definitions were for use by all the contributing researches: the Life History Ap- 
proach, Quantitative Experimental Social Psychology, etc. It was not surprising 
that any separate part of the research should find it useful to narrow them.) 

The facts which were fully stated in the Preface and so were available to your 
reviewer were these. The Sub-committee asked us to prepare a “‘survey of the pos- 
sible contribution of ethnological] material to the planning of research in competitive 
and cooperative habits.” They asked for a survey of available material from about 
twelve cultures and expected the work of preparing the digest of these facts to take 
one person’s time for about three months. In considering the needs of the Com- 
mittee, it was found that no one person could do twelve cultures in the time allowed 
with anything like the accuracy and fullness which a serious treatment of the sub- 
ject demanded, and furthermore, that in most cases the published literature did 
not yield the kind of material which the Committee hoped to obtain. The kind of 
information they desired was ascertained by my preparing a trial digest of relevant 
information on the Manus and submitting it to them to find out the further ques- 
tions which it evoked. 


* American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 710-11, 1937. 

? The two-fold purpose to which the reviewer refers may perhaps reflect the fact that I 
said in the Preface that parts of the book might be consulted separately by students with 
special interest. 
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A plan was then evolved by which it would be possible to furnish the Committee 
wit samples of different available ways of tapping anthropological materials: from 
published sources, from published sources amplified by help from the field workers 
concerned, and from reports written by field workers with the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee in mind. Because we were seriously interested in this attempt to focus ma 
terials from different social sciences on the development of research projects in 
which several disciplines could cooperate, we were able to exceed somewhat the 
original plans of the Committee. With the funds allotted for one worker, seven of 
us prepared accounts of thirteen cultures. These accounts the Social Science Ke- 
search Council had mimeographed and I then summarized the implications of these 
accounts in such a way as to make them useful to a committee of psychologists. 
Subsequent to the completion of the mimeographed report which was much longer 
than the present publication, it was suggested that the materials be condensed and 
published in book form. Some of the longer extracts from the more accessible pub- 
lished materials were omitted, and I amplified my interpretative statement in an 
attempt to make it intelligible to young students not yet acquainted with many of 
the points of view upon which it drew. Considering the pains that were taken 
throughout to meet the special demands of the Committee the mischievous sugges- 
tion that I treated the inquiry of the Committee with levity is patently ridiculous. 

As a member of the American Anthropological Association, I suggest that the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST should exercise greater editorial caution before pub- 
lishing irresponsible statements jeopardizing cordial relationships among the dif- 
ferent social sciences. 

MARGARET MEAD 
BAJOENG GEDE, BALI 
NETHERLANDS East INDIES 


PLAINS CREE KINSHIP TERMS 


The Plains Cree kinship terms! collected by the late Alanson Skinner at the 
Keewistaihu reserve and some adjacent reservations under the Round Lake Agency, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, differ so greatly from other published Plains Cree schedules 
and are so innately improbable that they should not be accepted until they have 
been verified by actual field-work. Skinner himself does not give any intimation 
that other Plains Cree schedules are available, nor does he note the discrepancies. 

Proof .of the innate improbability is the following: n’t’ékwatim, my father’s 
brother’s son, etc. (ordinarily, my cross-nephew); nicimis, my father’s brother’s 
daughter (ordinarily, my cross-niece; it is barely possible that the old term for 
cross-niece has survived in this Cree dialect, but it is much more likely that the 
term is an Ojibwa loan-word); nicis, my father’s brother (ordinarily, my mother’s 
brother); n’gosis, my mother’s sister’s daughter (ordinarily, my son); n’danis, 
as given by Skinner for my mother’s sister’s daughter (ordinarily, my daughter) ; 


' American Anthropologist, Vol. 16, 1914, pp. 73-74. 
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nigawis my father’s sister (patently built up on the term for my mother; n’tosis is 
my mother’s sister); nictim, my daughter (ordinarily, my cross-niece, also, my 
daughter-in-law; for the true term for my daughter see above). The term for my 
grandfather, ninos’um, is a misprint for nimos’um; so too ninahacim, my son-in-law, 
is a misprint for ninakacim or ninahakacim.? 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
D. C. 


? Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 


NOTES AND NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


An International Directory of Anthropologists has been prepared and published 
by the National Research Council. Its 303 pages contain names, addresses, and 
brief biographical sketches of anthropologists in all parts of the world. Copies are 
available at $1.00 from the Secretary of the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


SOCIEDAD MEXICANA DE ANTROPOLOGIA 


During 1937 a group of Mexican and foreign anthropologists residing in Mexico 
founded the Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia in Mexico City. Meetings are 
being held twice a month by some fifty participants. It is a provision of the society 
that those who do not report on their researches in open meeting will be dropped 
from the membership rolls. 


ARIZONA ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Arizona Anthropological Association has been formed in Phoenix, Arizona, 
“for the purpose of sponsoring anthropological research and for the dissemination 
of any knowledge which might accrue from such research.” The officers of the newly 
incorporated association are Odd S. Halseth, President; Dr R. E. Solosth, Chairman 
of the Executive Board; and Thora Rollins, Secretary. Headquarters of the associa- 
tion is the Pueblo Grande Laboratory, Phoenix. The association already has con- 
siderable assets and plans are under way for the sponsoring of a major field project. 
This, the Andean Anthropological Expedition, is under the direction of Dr Solosth, 
from whom details may be obtained. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts for the four years from 1929 to 1932, 
inclusive, during which it was published, may be obtained from the Social Science 
Research Council upon payment of express and handling charges. The charges, to 
be paid at the time the request is made, amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United 
States except California, Oregon and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. 
For Canada, the charge will be $3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00. 

Communications should be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Dr Thomas W. F. Gann, widely known for his investigations of Maya sites in 
British Honduras and Yucatan, died in London, February 24th, at the age of 69 
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Mr George A. West, for thirty years a member of the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum’s Board of Trustees and for nineteen years President, died on January 20th, 
aged 79. His interest in the archaeology of Wisconsin and adjoining areas led to 
the assemblage of an extensive collection which formed the basis for his Tobacco, 
Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American Indians, published by the Museum. 


ETHNOLOGISKA STUDIER: A CORRECTION 


Dr Walter Kaudern, its editor and publisher, calls attention to the fact that 
“Ethnologiska Studier,”’ now in its fifth volume, is a periodical without institutional 
connection. By inadvertence it was referred to in a review (this journal, Vol. 39, 
p. 684, 1937) as published by the Géteborgs Etnografiska Museum and in a sense 
a continuance of Nordenskiédld’s Ethnographical Studies, but is neither. It is pub- 
lished twice a year; annual subscription kr. 15; orders may be addressed to Dr 
Walter Kaudern, Géteborgs Etnografiska Museum, Goteborg, Sweden. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE FOX INDIANS: A CORRECTION 


In the article Sol Tax on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians by Truman 
Michelson (this journal, Vol. 40, pp. 177—79), the first sentence of the second para- 
graph should read: “On p. 252 we are told that nemise (Table 1) means older sibling 


of the opposite sex (0 br [w.s.]; o sis [m.s.]).” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Please be so kind as to take notice that at the request of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and with the consent of the President of the United States of Mexico, the 28th 
International Congress of Americanists which was going to be held from the 3rd to 
the 13th of September, 1938, will be transferred to the early months of 1939. There- 
fore, this Department [of Monuments] will have the pleasure of letting you know 
in time matters relating to this Congress in the knowledge that it continues working 
with the greatest interest for the best success of the same. I repeat my attentive and 
appreciative consideration. 

The Chief of the Department 
Licenciado ALFonso Toro 
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